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PROGRAM OF THE SIXTEENTH CONVENTION 


ORDER OF SESSIONS 
Tuesday, April 17 
GENERAL SESSION 
Morning: 9.30—11.45 


Convention Hall, Hotel Statler. 


Mr. Ira M. Smith, University of Michigan, presiding. 

Opening of the Convention. 

Invocation—The Rev. Philip C. Jones, Assistant Pastor of the 
Church of the Covenant, Cleveland. 

“Some Steps in the Humanization of Education ”’—President Clar- 
ence Cook Little, University of Michigan. 

“Intellectualizing Our College Education’”—Dean Raymond Wal- 
ters, Swarthmore College. 


AFTERNOON—1.15 
Convention Hall, Hotel Statler. 
Miss Florence McGahey, Registrar, University of Nebraska, Presiding. 
Introduction and Reception of New Members—Mr. H. H. Caldwell, 
Registrar, Georgia School of Technology. 


SECTIONAL MEETINGS 
Section A—Representatives of Universities 
AFTERNOON: 2.00—4.00 
Convention Hall, Hotel Statler. 
Mr. J. P. Mitchell, Stanford University, Presiding. 

“ Restatement of College Entrance Requirements in Terms of Senior 

High School Credits.” 
“ Evaluation of College Credentials.” 
“ Codrdination of the Junior College with the University.” 
“Of What Should the Professional Training for the Position of 

Registrar Consist? ” 
“University Publications.” 
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Section B—Representatives of Liberal Arts Colleges and Jumior 
Colleges 
: AFTERNOON: 2.00—4.00 
Convention Hall, Hotel Statler. 


Miss Carrie Mae Probst, Goucher College, Presiding. 

“The Changing College—A Review of the Fall Number of Progres- 
sive Education Quarterly”—Miss M. Helen Marks, Dean and 
Registrar, Pennsylvania College for Women. 

“The Selective Admission and Individual Instruction at Sarah 
Lawrence College ””—Miss Marion Coats, President. 

“The Selection of Students with Regard to Character and Person- 
ality "—Mr. S. Guerry Stukes, Registrar, Agnes Scott College. 

‘“* Limiting the Enrollment ”—Mr. 8S. N. Kagen, Assistant Recorder, 
College of the City of New York. 

“Problems of the Junior College”—Dr. J. J. Oppenheimer, Dean, 
Stephens College. 


Section C—Representatives of Teachers Colleges and Normal Schools 
AFTERNOON: 2.00—4.00 
North Foyer, Hotel Statler. 
Mr. C. P. Steimle, Michigan State Normal College, Presiding. 
“How the Registrar’s Office Can Assist in Curriculum Revision ”— 
Mr. Robert M. Magee, Jr., Assistant Dean, Detroit Teachers 
College. 
Discussion of topics presented by members. 


Section D—Representatives of Technical and Professional Schools 
AFTERNOON: 2.00—4.00 
Parlor 4, Hotel Statler. 


Mr. H. H. Armsby, Missouri State School of Mines, Presiding. 

1. “ Adjustment of Transferred Credits.” 
2. “ Orientation of Freshmen.” 
3. “ Grades.” 
4. “Statistics.” 
5. “ Reports.” 

BANQUET 

EVENING: 6.45 
Convention Hall, Hotel Statler. 

Toastmaster, Mr. Sidney S. Wilson, Secretary-Treasurer, Western 

Reserve University. 
Speakers: Ilon. Newton D. Baker, ex-Secretary of War; Mr. Henry 
Turner Bailey, Director, The Cleveland School of Art. 
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Wednesday, April 18 
GENERAL SESSION 
Mornine@: 9.15—11.45 
Convention Hall, Hotel Statler. 
Mr. R. N. Dempster, Johns Hopkins University, Presiding. 
“A Critical Adjustment—The Freshman with His College ”—Presi- 
dent W. M. Lewis, Lafayette College. 
“57 Varieties of Guidance ”—Dean C. M. McConn, Lehigh University. 
“The University Records of Students from Junior Colleges ”—Regis- 
trar J. P. Mitchell, Stanford University. 
Election of Officers. 


COMPLIMENTARY LUNCIIEON 
Noon: 12.30 
Haydn Hall, College for Women Campus. 

A Complimentary Luncheon will be given by Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, Case School of Applied Science, and the Cleveland 
School of Education. 

Address of Weleome—President Robert E. Vinson, Western Reserve 
University. 

ASSOCIATION PICTURE 
AFTERNOON: 1.30 
Haydn Hall 


The Association Picture will be taken in front of Haydn Hall. 


SECTIONAL MEETINGS 
Section A—Representatives of Universities 
AFTERNOON: 2.00—3.30 
Church of the Covenant. 
Mr. J. P. Mitchell, Stanford University, Presiding. 

Election of Group Officers for 1929. 
Completion and discussion of Tuesday’s program. 
Question Box. 


Section B—Representatives of Liberal Arts Colleges and Junior 
Colleges 
AFTERNOON: 2.00—3.30 
Room 201, Mather Hall, College for Women 


Miss Carrie Mae Probst, Goucher College, Presiding. 
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General Discussion of Practical Problems—Leader, Mr. W. M. Smith, 
Registrar, Lafayette College. 

Election of Group Officers for 1929, 

Question Box. 


Section C—Representatives of Teachers Colleges and Normal Schools 
AFTERNOON: 2.00—3.30 
Medical Library, Small Auditorium 
Mr. C. P. Steimle, Michigan State Normal College, Presiding. 
Election of Group Officers for 1929. 
Discussion of topics presented by members. 
Question Box. 


Section D—Representatives of Technical and Professional Schools 
AFTERNOON: 2.00—3.30 
Church of the Covenant. 

Mr. H. H. Armsby, Missouri School of Mines, Presiding. 

Question Box. 

Review of previous session, 

Election of Group Officers for 1929. 

Miscellaneous. 
AUTOMOBILE TRIP 


All group sections will adjourn at 3.30 P. M. for a visit to the 
three member institutions of Cleveland, and a complimentary tour 
to points of interest in Cleveland. The trip will end at the Hotel 
Statler. 


OPEN FORUM FOR NEW REGISTRARS 


EVENING 
Convention Hall, Hotel Statler. 
Mr. Ezra L. Gillis, Registrar, University of Kentucky, Presiding. 
7.10 to 7.50—“ Recent Developments in the Registrar’s Office” 
(Three-minute reports by members of the Association ; 
topics to be announced). 
7.50—Recess. 
8.00 to 8.50—Discussion of questions submitted by members of the 
Association. 
8.50—Recess. 
9.00 to 9.15—Announcements of courses offered for the training of 
Registrars. 
9.15 to 9.45—Labor-saving devices. 
Conferences. 
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Thursday, April 19 


GENERAL SESSION 
Mornine: 9.30—11.45 
Convention Hall, Hotel Statler. 
Mr. H. H. Caldwell, Registrar, Georgia School of Technology, 
Presiding. 
“‘ Codrdinate Colleges in a University ’"—Dean W. G. Leutner, West- 
ern Reserve University.” 
“ What Ails the Colleges ”—Professor A. H. Espenshade, Pennsylva- 
nia State College. 
“A Study of Operation Costs for the Registrar’s Office ”—Miss 
Maple Moores, Officer of Admissions, University of Kentucky. 
Discussion. 


BUSINESS MEETING 
AFTERNOON: 2.00 
Convention Hall, Hotel Statler 
Mr. Ira M. Smith, Registrar, University of Michigan, Presiding. 


Open Forum. 
Question Box. 


Business Session. 
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DELEGATES IN ATTENDANCE AT THE SIXTEENTH 
NATIONAL CONVENTION 





James F. Abel, Associate Specialist in Foreign Education, Bureau of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 

S. Herbert Adams, Registrar, Johnson C. Smith University, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

C. L. Anspach, Dean, Ashland College, Ashland, Ohio 

H. H. Armsby, Registrar and Student Advisor, Missouri School of 
Mines, Rolla, Mo. 

H. G. Arnsdorf, Registrar, New York University, New York, N. Y. 

W. S. Ashby, Registrar and Business Manager, Bowling Green Col- 
lege of Commerce of Browling Green Business University, 
Bowling Green, Ky. 


J. W. Baldwin, Registrar, College of City of Detroit, Detroit, Mich. 

Elizabeth G. Barnes, Registrar, University of Omaha, Omaba, Neb. 

Theodosia Beasley, Registrar, Hillsdale College, Hillsdale, Mich. 

W. N. Beetham, Registrar, Marshall College, Huntington, W. Va. 

G. G. Benedict, Assistant Dean, Harvard College, Cambridge, Mass. 

D. A. Bickel, Registrar, North Texas Agricultural College, Arling- 
ton, Texas 

Roy W. Bixler, Assistant Examiner, University of Chicago, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

William Marshall Black, Assistant to President and Registrar, Ran- 
dolph-Macon Womans College, Lynchburg, Va. 

John L. Blair, Registrar, Kent State Normal College, Kent, Ohio 

Katharine Bowen, Secretary to the Dean for Women, University of 
Rochester, Rochester, N. Y. 

J. B. Bowman, Dean and Registrar, Mount Union College, Alliance, 
Ohio 

E. F. Bradford, Registrar, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 

James Brebner, Registrar, University of Toronto, Toronto, Canada. 

Alan Bright, Registrar, Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Virgilia I. Bugg, Assistant Registrar, State Teachers College, Farm- 
ville, Va. 

H. W. Burger, Registrar-Secretary, Hanover College, Hanover, Ind. 

Helen H. Burgoyne, Assistant Registrar, University of Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

L. W. Burton, Registrar, Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 

College, Stillwater, Okla. 
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Jean C. Cahoon, Registrar, Smith College, Northampton, Mass, 

Hugh H. Caldwell, Registrar, Georgia School of Technology, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

James A. Campbell, Registrar, Knox College, Galesburg, Ill. 

S. Woodson Canada, Registrar, University of Missouri, Colum- 


bia, Mo. 
Harley W. Chandler, Registrar, University of Florida, Gainesville, 
Fla, 


Lorena M. Church, Registrar, Rockford College, Rockford, Il. 

Robert W. Clack, Acting Registrar (Professor of Mathematics), 
Alma College, Alma, Mich. 

Theron Clark, Registrar, University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

Helen M. Clarke, Assistant Registrar, Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus, Ohio 

Mary Clarke, Registrar, La Salle-Peru-Oglesby Jr. Col., La Salle, Ill. 

Marion Coats, President, Sarah Lawrence College, Bronxville, N. Y. 

Edith D. Cockins, Registrar, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 

C. R. Compton, Registrar, The College of Wooster, Wooster, Ohio 

C. C. Connelly, Registrar, Indiana State Normal School, Terre 
Haute, Ind. 

Thomas A. Cookson, Assistant Registrar, Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington, Ind. 

Sarah E. Cotton, Examiner-Registrar, Butler University, Indianapo- 
lis, Ind. 

Eleanor Crawford, Registrar, Franklin College, Franklin, Ind. 

Harriet 8. Cutter, Registrar, Cleveland School of Education, Cleve- 
land, Ohio 


Ryland N. Dempster, Registrar, Johns Hopkins University, Balti- 
more, Md. 

Mrs. Mary H. Denney, Assistant Registrar, Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, Delaware, Ohio 

Emma E. Deters, Registrar, College of Arts and Sciences of the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Frank B. Dilley, Registrar, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 

J. S. Dobyns, Registrar, Southwestern State Teachers College, 
Weatherford, Okla. 

Florence E. Donohue, Registrar, University of Detroit, Detroit, Mich. 

Leonora R. Donovan, Assistant Registrar, Polytechnic Institute, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Edward T. Downer, Registrar, Cleveland College, Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland, Ohio 

Harriett H. Drayer (Mrs. H. F.), Secretary to the Dean, Adelbert 

College, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio 
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Helen B. Dunlap, Registrar, Lake Erie College, Painesville, Ohio 
George E. Dutton, Dean and Registrar, Delaware College of Uni- 
versity of Delaware, Newark, Del. 


Etta Eckles, Registrar, Delta Teachers College, Cleveland, Miss. 

C. M. Eddy, Secretary, Denison University, Granville, Ohio 

A. H. Espenshade, Professor of English Composition, The Pennsyl- 
vania State College, State College, Pa. 


Donald R. Fitch, Registrar, Denison University, Granville, Ohio 

Earle R. Fluhrer, Registrar, John Fletcher College, University Park, 
Iowa 

Theodore M. Focke, Dean, Case School of Applied Science, Cleve- 
land, Ohio 

George O. Foster, Registrar, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. 

Leslie A. Foust, Administrative Secretary and Registrar, Washing- 
ton and Jefferson College, Washington, Pa. 

Susan G. Fralick, Registrar, Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 

Ruskin 8. Freer, Registrar, Lynchburg College, Lynchburg, Va. 

Charles E. Friley, Dean and Registrar, School of Arts and Sciences 
of the Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, College 
Station, Texas 


James A. Gannett, Registrar, University of Maine, Orono, Maine 

Lucy B. Gardner, Registrar, New Mexico Normal University, East 
Las Vegas, New Mexico 

L. Bernice Garritt, Registrar, College for Women, Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland, Ohio 

Mary K. Geach, Assistant to the Secretary, Denison University, 
Granville, Ohio 

H. G. Gebert, Registrar, Thiel College, Greenville, Pa. 

Hazel D. Geiner, Registrar, University of the City of Toledo, Toledo, 
Ohio 

Katharine George, Registrar, Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Illinois 

Ezra L. Gillis, Registrar, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 

Grace G. Glasgow, Registrar, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 

Gertrude M. Glassey, Registrar, Hastings College, Hastings, Neb. 

Virginia Glessner (Mrs. V. W.), Registrar and Secretary to Dean, 
School of Applied Social Sciences, Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, Cleveland, Ohio 

Pearl E. Goeller, Registrar, Carthage Colege, Carthage, Il. 

ddward J. Grant, Registrar, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Elmer D. Grant, Registrar, Earlham College, Richmond, Ind. 

Caroline B. Greene, Registrar, Mount Holyoke College, South Had- 

ley, Mass. 
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Samuel O. Grimm, Registrar, Lebanon Valley College, Annville, Pa. 

Merle Gripman, Registrar, Dakota Wesleyan University, Mitchell, 
South Dakota 

Adelaide Gundlach, Registrar, Berea College, Berea, Ky. 


Frank H. Hagemeyer, Registrar, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, N. Y. 

Wyatt W. Hale, Registrar, Birmingham-Southern College, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

Clarisse H. Hall, Registrar, Weber College, Ogden, Utah 

Grace N, Hannaford, Registrar, Wittenberg College, Springfield, 
Ohio 

Mrs. Gretchen Movius Happ, Registrar, The Principia, St. Louis, Mo. 

G. L. Harrell, Registrar and Professor of Physics and Astronomy, 
Millsaps College, Jackson, Miss. 

Virgie Harris, Registrar, Davis and Elkins College, Elkins, W. Va. 

Lelia G. Hartman, Registrar, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, 
Ohio 

Cora Wise Helman, Registrar, Manchester College, North Manches- 
ter, Ind. 

Mrs. Cleo Gillis Hester, Registrar, Murray State Teachers College, 
Murray, Ky. 

John C. Hoekje, Registrar, Western State Teachers College, Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. 

William S. Hoffman, Registrar, The Pennsylvania State College, 
State College, Pa. 

Dorothy Lucile Hofrichter, Assistant in Registrar’s Office, College 
for Women, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio 

Inez Hogue, Registrar, Monmouth College, Monmouth, Il. 

F. O. Holt, Registrar, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

Henry Walter Holter, Registrar, Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa. 

Isabel R. Houck, Registrar, State Teachers College, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Lillian M. House, Registrar, School of Nursing, Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland, Ohio 

E. J. Howell, Registrar, John Tarleton Agricultural College, Ste- 
phenville, Texas 

David F. Hoy, Registrar, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Nell Hudson, Registrar, Northwest Missouri State Teachers College, 
Maryville, Mo. 

Mary H. Hunt, Recorder, Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa. 


Ethel Ice, Registrar, Fairmount State Normal School and Teachers 
College, Fairmont, W. Va. 


Albert C. James, Dean, Adelbert College, Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, Cleveland, Ohio 
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Dorothy W. Jelliffe (Mrs. H. W.), Registrar, School of Library 
Science, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio 
Thomas P. Jenkins, Assistant Registrar, Kenyon College, Gambier, 

Ohio 


Samuel N. Kagen, Instructor, College of the City of New York, New 
York, N.. ¥. 

Mary Keech, Assistant to Registrar, University of Nebraska, Lin- 
coln, Neb. 

B. A. Kennedy, Registrar, The Creighton University, Omaha, Neb. 

Fred L. Kerr, Registrar and Examiner, University of Arkansas, Fay- 
etteville, Ark. 

Wilbur F. Kerr, Registrar, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 

Alice King, Deputy Registrar, Queen’s University, Kingston, Canada 

Walker King, Registrar, College of Industrial Arts, State College 
for Women in Texas, Denton, Texas. 

S. S. Kingsbury, Registrar, Carroll College, Waukesha, Wis. 

Fanona Knox, Registrar, Hollins College, Hollins, Va. 

Helen L. Krivan, Registrar, School of Pharmacy, Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland, Ohio 


G. W. Lamke, Registrar, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 

E. B. Lemon, Registrar, Oregon State College, Corvallis, Ore. 

W. G. Leutner, Dean of Administration, Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Grace B. Lewis, Registrar, Sweet Briar College, Sweet Briar, Va. 

C. C. Little, President, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Richard C. Lord, Registrar, Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio 


C. M. McConn, Dean, Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa. 

S. J. McCracken, Registrar, Colorado Agricultural College, Fort 
Collins, Colo. 

Florence I. McGahey, Registrar, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, 
Nebr. 

Howard J. McGinnis, Registrar, East Carolina Teachers College, 
Greenville, N. C. 

Joseph C. MacKinnon, Registrar, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Cambridge, Mass. 

Lulu J. McKinney, Registrar, Geneva College, Beaver Falls, Pa. 

E. E. MeWhinnie, Registrar, University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wy. 

Margaret L. Maddox, Registrar, Flint Junior College, Flint, Mich. 

Robert M. Magee, Jr., Assistant Dean, Detroit Teachers College, 
Detroit, Mich. 

C. E. Marquardt, College Examiner, The Pennsylvania State Coliege, 

State College, Pa. 
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C. S. Marsh, Dean of Evening Session, University of Buffalo, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Luther H. Martin, Registrar, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, 
N. J. 

Mrs. Blanche G. Mathews, Registrar, Teachers College, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

E. J. Mathews, Registrar, University of Texas, Austin, Texas. 

E. S. Mattingly, Registrar, Washington and Lee University, Lex- 
ington, Va. 

Mrs. Mary L. Melzer, Registrar, Marquette University, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Ernest C. Miller, Registrar, Tulane University of Louisiana, New 
Orleans, La. 

W. I. Miller, Registrar, Schuylkill College, Reading, Pa. 

Mary Page Milton, Registrar, Connecticut College, New London, 
Conn. 

J. F. Mitchell, Registrar, Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburgh, 
Kansas. 

J. P. Mitchell, Registrar, Stanford University, Stanford University, 
Calif. 

W. S. Mitchell, Registrar, Louisiana State Normal College, Natchi- 
toches, La. 


Mary Taylor Moore, Registrar, The North Carolina College for 
Women, Greensboro, N. C. 

Maple Moores, Officer of Admissions, University of Kentucky, Lex- 
ington, Ky. 

Mother Xavier, Registrar, College of New Rochelle, New Rochelle, 
N. Y. 


Fred E. Nessell, Registrar, Hiram College, Hiram, Ohio 

K. P. R. Neville, Registrar, University of Western Ontario, London, 
Ontario 

E. J. Norton, Recorder, University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 


J. J. Oppenheimer, Dean, Stephens College, Columbia, Mo. 

Rev. Francis X. Orlik, Registrar and Secretary, St. Mary’s College, 
Orchard Lake, Mich. 

Mrs. Winnie M. Overturf, Assistant Registrar, Denison University, 
Granville, Ohio 

E. B. Owen, Registrar, North Caroline State College of Agriculture, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Alfred H. Parrott, Registrar, North Dakota Agricultural College, 
Fargo, North Dakota 
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Grady 8. Patterson, Registrar, Wake Forest College, Wake Forest, 
Na, 

Walter A. Payne, Recorder and Examiner, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill. 

John C. Penn, Dean of Engineering, Armour Institute of Technology, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Amy L. Person, Registrar, Asbury College, Wilmore, Ky. 

Ruth Peskin, Faculty Secretary, Adelbert College, Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland, Ohio 

Edna E. Phillips, Registrar, Stephen F. Austin State Teachers 
College, Nacogdoches, Texas 

Elma Poole, Registrar, College of Arts and Sciences of St. Louis 
University, St. Louis, Mo. 

Alma H. Preinkert, Assistant Registrar, University of Maryland, 
College Park, Md. 

Carrie Mae Probst, Registrar, Goucher College, Baltimore, Md. 

J. G. Quick, Registrar, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Katharine B. Read, Registrar, Hampton Institute, Hampton, Va. 

William M. Reeves, Registrar, Phillips University, Enid, Okla. 

George J. Renneker, Vice-President and Registrar, University of 
Dayton, Dayton, Ohio 

Theresa M. Renner, Registrar, Blackburn College, Carlinville, Ill. 

R. J. Riordan, Registrar, Crane Junior College, Chicago, IIl. 

Elsie M. Ritter, Registrar, Case School of Applied Science, Cleveland, 
Ohio 

J. R. Robinson, Registrar, Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn. 

Winifred J. Robinson, Dean, Women’s College, University of Dela- 
ware, Newark, Del. 

Velma F. Rodefer, Registrar, Bethany College, Bethany, W. Va. 

Frederick Roehm, Registrar, Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea, Ohio 

C. F. Ross, Dean of Men and Registrar, Allegheny College, Mead- 
ville, Pa. 

Hazel M. Roth, Director, St. Joseph Junior College, Ottumwa, Iowa 


J. R. Sage, Registrar, Iowa State College of Agriculture and 
Mechanical Arts, Ames, Iowa 

R. H. Schmidt, University Examiner, University of Akron, Akron, 
Ohio 

Olive M. Schrader, Recorder, The University of Rochester, Rochester, 
WN. ¥. 

Emma J. Scott, Registrar, Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa 

A. F. Scribner, Registrar, Valparaiso University, Valparaiso, Ind. 

Joy Secor, Assistant Registrar, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 

Elizabeth Dee Shaw, Recorder, Weber College, Ogden, Utah 
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Dora B. Sherburne, Registrar, Simmons College, Boston, Mass. 

John F. Simons, Registrar, International Y. M. C. A. College, Spring- 
field, Mass. 

Sister Borgia, Dean, Webster College, Webster Groves, Mo. 

Sister Grace, College of New Rochelle, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Sister Hildegarde, Treasurer, College of Mt. St. Joseph, Mt. St. 
Joseph, Ohio 

Sister Ignatius, Registrar, College of Mt. St. Joseph, Mt. St. Joseph, 
Ohio 

Sister Joan, Supervisor of Practice Teachers, The College of St. 
Catherine, St. Paul, Minn. 

Sister Lillian Clare, Registrar, Webster College, Webster Groves, Mo. 

Sister M. Angela Margraf, Registrar, Ursuline College, Cleveland, 


Ohio 
Sister M. Berenice O’Neill, Registrar, Fontbonne College, St. Louis, 
Missouri 


Sister M. Florentia Donnelly, Librarian, Fontbonne College, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 

Sister M. Teresa, Dean of Faculty, Marygrove College, Detroit, Mich. 

Sister Mary Evelyn, O.P., Rosary College (Foreign Branch), Fri- 
bourg, Switzerland 

Sister Mary Fidelis, Registrar, Rosary College, River Forest, Ill. 

Sister Miriam Fidelis, Registrar, Marygrove College, Detroit, Mich. 

Sister St. Helene, Registrar, The College of St. Catherine, St. Paul, 
Minnesota 

Ira M. Smith, Registrar, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

S. E. Smith, Registrar, Northeast Missouri State Teachers College, 
Kirksville, Mo. 

W. M. Smith, Registrar and Professor of Mathematics, Lafayette 
College, Easton, Pa. 

Lillian M. Snow, Registrar, Hunter College, New York, N. Y. 

Helen M. Space, Registrar, Keuka College, Keuka Park, N. Y. 

J. B. Speer, Registrar and Business Manager, State University of 
Montana, Missoula, Mont. 

W. J. Spence, Registrar, University of Manitoba, Winnipeg, Mani- 
toba, Canada 

Lucy E. Spicer, Registrar, Western State College of Colorado, Gun- 
nison, Colo. 

Lillian R. Spindler, Registrar, Marietta College, Marietta, Ohio 

Genevieve Sproat, Secretary Registrar’s Office, University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

B. J. Steggert, Registrar, Loyola University, Chicago, Il. 

C. P. Steimle, Registrar, Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, 
Michigan 
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Edwin B. Stevens, Registrar, University of Washington, Seattle, 
Washington 

O. R. Stilson, Registrar, Adrian College, Adrian, Mich. 

J. G. Stipe, Registrar, Emory University, Atlanta, Ga. 

Ralph B, Stone, Registrar, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 

Allen B. Stowe, Registrar, Olivet College, Olivet, Mich. 

B. L. Stradley, University Examiner, Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus, Ohio 

Carl W. Strom, Registrar, Luther College, Decorah, Iowa 

S. G. Stukes, Registrar, Agnes Scott College, Decatur, Ga. 

Gertrude C. Sturges, Assistant to the Dean, Women’s College, Uni- 
versity of Delaware, Newark, Del. 

James A. Swindler, Registrar, Westminster College, New Wilming- 
ton, Pa. 


Jennie M. Tabb, Secretary to President, and Registrar, State Teach- 
ers College, Farmville, Va. 

E. Isabel Tanton, Associate Registrar, University of Western Ontario, 
London, Ontario, Canada 

Charlotte Thurman, Registrar, Lindenwood College, St. Charles, Mo. 

Waldo A. Titsworth, Registrar and Professor of Mathematics, Alfred 
College, Alfred, N. Y. 

E. R. Tucker, Registrar, Texas Christian University, Fort Worth, 
Texas 

G. P. Tuttle, Registrar, University of Illinois, Urbana, IIl. 


F. J. Vance, Registrar, Otterbein College, Westerville, Ohio. 


G. E. Wadsack, Registrar, University of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 

W. E. Wagoner, Secretary and Registrar, Ball Teachers College of 
Indiana State Normal School, Muncie, Ind. 

Raymond Walters, Dean, Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa. 

Alexander Washington, Registrar, West Virginia Collegiate Insti- 
tute, Institute, W. Va. 

Gladys P. Weeks, Registrar, The University of Akron, Akron, Ohio 

Bessie M. Weirick, Registrar, Beloit College, Beloit, Wis. 

R. M. West, Registrar, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Harold O. White, Registrar, Grove City College, Grove City Pa. 

Mrs. M. E. Whitworth, Registrar, Ohio Northern University, Ada, 
Ohio 

F. D. Wilkinson, Registrar, Howard University, Washington, D. C. 

L. E. Williams, Dean, Woman’s College of Alabama, Montgomery, 
Alabama 

Robert Williams, Dean, Albion College, Albion, Mich. 

E. H. Wills, Registrar, Alabama College, Montevallo, Ala. 
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Thomas J. Wilson, Jr., Registrar, The University of North Carolina, 


F. Isabel Wolcott, Registrar, College of Arts and Sciences, Oberlin 


College, Oberlin, Ohio 


Ethyl Woodbury, Schedule Clerk, Ohio State University, Columbus, 


Ohio 


W. R. Woodmansee, Registrar, Ripon College, Ripon, Wis. 
Ernest Work, Registrar, Muskingum College, New Concord, Ohio 
Bessie Wright, Assistant Registrar, Michigan State Normal College, 


Ypsilanti, Mich. 


Elida Yakeley, Registrar, Michigan State College, East Lansing, 


Michigan 


J. F. Yothers, Registrar, Coe College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


John Zimmerman, Registrar, University of Dubuque, Dubuque, Iowa 
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Attend- 

ance Year 
24 1910 
30 1911 


38 =1912 


23 =—«1913 
46 1914 


55 =1915 


69 1916 


66 1917 
106 =1919 


118 1922 
160 = 1924 
105 =: 1925 
155 1926 


214 1927 


253 1928 


*Deceased. 
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REGISTRATIONS OF MEETINGS 


Place 


Detroit 


Boston 


Chicago 


Salt Lake City 
Richmond 


Ann Arbor 


New York 


Lexington 


‘N ; We 
Chicago 


President and College : 

A. H. Parrott, North Dakota 
Agricultural College, Chairman 
A. H. Espenshade, Pennsylvania 
State College, Chairman 

A. H. Espenshade, Pennsylvania 
State College 

J. A. Cravens, Indiana University 
EK. J. Mathews. University of 
Texas 

G. 0. Foster. University of 
Kansas 

Walter Humphries. Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology 

*F, A. Dickey, Columbia University 
A. W. Tarbell, Carnegie Institute 


of Technology 


Washington, D. C. E. L. Gillis, University of Ken- 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Chicago 


Boulder, Colo. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


MEMBERSHIP OF 


1914 


1915 
100 
1924 
299 


1916 
123 
1925 


331 


tucky 
*A. G. Hall, University of Michigan 
J. A. Gannett, University of Maine 
T. J. Wilson, Jr., University of 
North Carolina 
G, P. Tuttle, University of Illinois 
R. M. West, University of Minne- 
sota 
I, M. Smith, University of Michigan 


THE ASSOCIATION 
1917 1919 1920 
140 177 194 
1926 1927 1928 
384 504 622 
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THE CONSTITUTION 


ARTICLE ,J—NAME 


The name of the organization shall be the American Association 
of Collegiate Registrars. 


ARTICLE IJ—PURPOSE 


The purposes of this Association shall be to provide, by means of 
annual conferences and otherwise, for the spread of information on 
problems of common interest to its members. and to contribute to 
the advancement of education in America. 


ARTICLE IJJI—MEMBERSHIP 


Section 1. Active membership. Any officer charged with the duty 
of registration, or of passing upon entrance credentials, or of record- 
ing the standing of students in any recognized institution of higher 
learning in the United States or in Canada, shall be eligible to 
active membership on payment of an annual due of five dollars. It 
is understood that active membership is either institutional or 
personal. 

Any member who shall fail to pay his annual dues for two con- 
secutive years will, after notice in writing from the treasurer, be 
dropped automatically from the list of members. 

Section 2. Associate membership. The ranking assistants of 
active members shall be eligible for associate membership on pay- 
ment of an annual due of three dollars. It is understood that 
associate membership is either institutional or personal. 

Associate members are entitled to all the rights of active member- 
ship save those of voting and holding office, and are to receive the 
association proceedings and bulletins. 

Section 3. Honorary membership. Honorary membership may be 
recommended by any member of the Association to the Executive 
Committee. Election to honorary membership will rest with the 
Executive Committee, but only those who continue in some edu- 
cational work, or who are retiring from active service, and only 
those who have been in the profession long enough, or who have 
been sufficiently active in the Association to warrant the assump- 
tion that they are interested in the Association’s progress will be 
elected by the Executive Committee. 


ARTICLE IV—OFFICERS 


Section 1. The officers of this Association shall be a president, 
a first vice-president, a second vice-president, a third vice-president, 
a secretary, and a treasurer. These officers shall be elected by ballot 
at each annual meeting, a majority vote of those present being 
necessary to election. They shall hold office from the adjournment 
of the meeting at which they are elected until the adjournment of 
the next annual meeting. 


Section 2. Duties of Officers: 

(a) It shall be the duty of the president to assume full responsi- 
bility for all the general activities of the Association, to conduct 
all necessary correspondence with the members in regard to the 
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annual program, and with the assistance of the Executive Com- 
mittee to arrange the program. All bills must be approved by the 
president before payment. He shall refer to an auditing committee 
the annual report of the treasurer. In case the office of president 
becomes vacant the order of succession shall be first vice-president, 
second vice-president, third vice-president. 

(b) It shall be the duty of the second vice-president to have 
charge of the campaign for extending the membership of the 
Association. 

(c) It shall be the duty of the secretary to keep an accurate 
list of the members of the Association, correcting same from time 
to time upon the advice of the treasurer. He shall be the custodian 
of the records of the Association. He shall, with the assistance of 
a stenographer, keep the minutes of the annual meeting. He shall 
have in charge the printing and distribution of the proceedings of 
the annual meeting. He shall keep the minutes of meetings of the 
Executive Committee. 

(d) In addition to the usual duties of the office, the treasurer 
shall collect the membership dues and shall report changes in the 
list of members to the president, the second vice-president and the 
secretary. He shall make an annual report to the Executive 
Committee. 

ARTICLE V—EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


The officers named in Article IV shall constitute an Executive 
Committee, with power to fix the time and place of the next annual 
meeting, to assist the president in arranging the program, and to 
make other necessary arrangements. 


ARTICLE VI—BUDGET COMMITTEE 


There shall be a Budget Committee consisting of three members, 
one of whom shall be elected each year to serve for a period of 
three years. 

ARTICLE VII—AMENDMENTS 


This constitution may be amended at any annual meeting by a 
two-thirds vote of the members present and voting. 


BULLETIN OF THE 


TUESDAY MORNING SESSION 


‘The Sixteenth Annual Convention of the American Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Registrars convened in the Hotel Statler, 
Cleveland, Ohio, at nine-thirty o'clock, Mr. Ira M. Smith, 
oi the University of Michigan, President of the Association, 
presiding. 

President Smiru: The Sixteenth Convention of the Ameri- 
can Association of Collegiate Registrars is now in session. 

We will hear the Invocation by the Rev. Philip C. Jones, 
Assistant Pastor of the Church of the Covenant, Cleveland. 

Rev. Puitie C. Jones: Let us pray. O God of truth and 
right and of beauty and of all high and holy aspirations of 
men, thou art the God to whom we turn that thou mayest teach 
us the way of life. God of nations and of all races, God 
of all eras of human history, of yesterday and of the better 
tomorrow for which we yearn, wilt thou help us to travel 
in that pathway of knowledge and at the end of the road may 
we indeed find wisdom that shall mean abundant life. 

Let thy spirit be poured out, we pray, upon the colleges and 
universities of this land which we love, and upon all young 


people everywhere who aspire and who are hoping for a greater 
and a better day. May they be led wisely. May they be 
understood. May they be encouraged. May they so be taught 
that their influence may make this world a better world in 
their day. So wilt thou be with those who have the responsi- 
bility of leading the youth of our land in every place. That 


they may have wisdom that comes from thee is our prayer. 

So be with us in our own lives we pray, in all the delibera- 
tions which are engaged in in this place and in all the work 
which we represent. And for those colleges and universities 
from which these people come we pray that thy spirit may be 
abundant to lead. So grant that a new day may dawn and 
that peace and good will, friendliness, and beauty, and love 
may indeed be incarnate in life, 
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We pray it for the sake of thy purpose to which we commit 
ourselves. Amen. 


President SmitrH: It is indeed a pleasure to greet so many 
of the members of the Association at the first session. I think 
your promptness predicts a good convention. 

I feel that we have reached in our academic life a stage 
which positively demands something a little bit different from 
what we have been doing in the last few decades relative to 
matters that we are concerned with, namely, admissions, col- 
lege records, and all that goes with the registrar’s work. I 
feel that the front door of the college and of the university 
is the office of admissions. Usually that is the registrar’s 
office. If so, the registrar has a grave responsibility because 
the first contacts with the incoming student influence in a 
large measure his attitude towards college discipline. 

This original contact with the student should be marked 
by the sympathetic attitude on the part of the Registrar. If 
we should have a keynote for this convention, I should say 
the keynote should read “ More Sympathy for the Student; 
More Personal Contact Work.” 

IT am happy to say that our first speaker this morning is 
a college president who absolutely believes in more personal 
attention to the individual student. He has already taken 
steps in that direction in his own institution. There is no 
question in my mind in regard to the growth of interest in 
the human aspects of our educational work. All universities 
and colleges will eventually organize their groups and facul- 
ties and administrative officers to such an extent that they 
can give this close personal attention to their students. 

I am happy to introduce President Clarence Cook Little, 
of the University of Michigan, who will speak this morning 
on “ Some Steps in the Humanization of Education.” Presi- 
dent Little! 


Dr. CLARENCE Cook LitTLe: I want at the very outset to 
say that I am in entire sympathy with such topics as that 
which will be treated by Dean Walters, namely, “ Intellec- 
tualizing Our College Education,” but, having watched both 
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from the point of view of a student, and a parent, a fac- 
ulty member and an executive officer, I feel that there are 
more fellows playing on his side of the game than there are 
on the humanizing side and, just out of pure cussedness I 
guess, it appealed to me to take up the cudgels for the other 
side of education, because unfortunately the intellectualizing 
and the humanizing factors have become segregated on the 
opposite side of a fence. 

I think that it will require only a very few moments of 
frankly facing your jobs for all of you to admit that you know 
not one but many faculty members whose attitude would 
be expressed perhaps in the wholehearted and not very 
human statement made by a member of the faculty of a large 
university to the effect that that university would be a 
dandy place if it weren’t for the fact that there were students 
there. That attitude, absurd as it may sound, is, in my 
opinion, my honest conviction, the attitude which shapes the 
thoughts and actions of the majority of senior faculty mem- 
bers in the universities of this country. 

I would also go so far as to say that by contagion it 
shapes the attitude of the younger members of the faculty be- 
cause they have found it healthier, if that is to be the atmos- 
phere, to develop their intellectual lungs to breathe that 
type of atmosphere. Larger salaries and promotions are 
more apt to follow if one speaks the same language and 
breathes the same rarefied air as one’s superior; and, there- 
fore, you find the younger professors, themselves trained 
in the universities that have squeezed the humanity out of 
students, are ready to adopt the sort of deodorized attitude 
toward education and become worthy successors, upon the 
death of their superior, to his various attitudes and sympa- 
thies. 

Your President has spoken of the period of admission. It 
is a very critical period. Usually the intensely human 
approach is given to that function of changing from high 
school to college by the receipt of a blank piece of paper 
filled out, telling you what the student’s academic qualifica- 
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tions are, telling you his age, probably, and whether he is a 
good basketball player and enjoys dramatics. These blanks 
are full of the warmth of human sympathy. They just 
radiate personality. ‘They appeal so strongly and represent 
so fully the dignity and beauty of the human character, that 
I am sure you, all of you, feel entirely satisfied with them. 

Then, to sanctify them completely, we have such college 
organizations as the college examination boards, the masters 
of dealing with blanks and examination papers, gentlemen 
who worship the grade and literally make the grade in every 
sense of the word. ‘They have developed so much accuracy 
that they are now able to say that if the passing mark is 
70, a man who gets 6934 is a failure, and the man who gets 
70 is a success. 

They have exceeded all experimental biologists in accuracy 
because we realize when things are as close together as that, 
a difference of one quarter of 1 per cent., that the give and 
take, the error in living material, might wipe out that dif- 
ference if we gave that individual another test within twenty- 
four hours of the first test. But that doesn’t worry a college 
examination board because their decisions are inspired and 
when a matter like that is fixed, it is fixed, and neither 
prayer nor other form of supplication will have any effect on 
the outcome. It is nice to be absolute on such matters as that, 
especially if you correct the papers anonymously and live in 
another town from that in which the candidate lives. It is 
one of those human relationships which makes the student feel 
that everything has been done to approach him as an indivi- 
dual, to understand his eccentricities, aims, hopes, weaknesses, 
and strength. 

The net result is that the student takes that literally as 
the criterion which he is to adopt. He plays the game so 
well that inside of a semester or so in college, he has learned, 
with the aid of upper classmen, to beat the system and 
then we become very irritated about it and we say he is all 
kinds of a poor sport because he has found a way of picking 
his courses so that it doesn’t require anything more than 
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low grades, so that the grades are easy to obtain, and the 
hours of the day at which intellectual effort is convenient 
don’t interfere with sleep or play. In other words, he takes 
us literally at our word and proceeds to develop, on the 
foundation which we have laid for him, a superstructure the 
outline of which we don’t like at all; but we neglect to 
notice the fact that we laid the foundations and all he has 
done is to follow the outline. 

Admission, even in a college which is well known to the 
prospective freshman, is a gloomy thing at best. I remember 
going to Harvard College, having lived within a few miles of 
Cambridge all my life. I went from a preparatory school 
with a class of perhaps twenty-five friends and companions 
and I had been preceded by two older brothers. The way 
was made easy for me and yet within the first two days I 
had filled out a green blank, a pink one, and a yellow one, 
I think, and had been sent around to see seven men. I sue- 
ceeded in seeing three and they reconciled me to missing the 
other four. We were herded into a room and told to write 
on “Who I am and Why I came to Harvard.” We could 
remember by an effort who we were and we wrote about that. 
I remember trying to see whether my room mate had reached 
the second question or not, “ Why I came to Harvard,” and 
he had written “That is what I am wondering.” 

That is perfectly typical of the attitude of a great many 
boys and probably typical of the attitude of hundreds of 
thousands of American boys and girls as they come year after 
year to what should be the higher education, the highest phase 
of which they are capable. It seems to me, therefore, very 
pathetic that it is only recently that an effort has been made 
to find out more concerning the personality and character of 
the applicant because one may have a record of A’s or B’s 
in high school and yet be of such weak calibre on the side of 
character that one is unable to survive even the first semester 
of social freedom that comes with ordinary college life today. 

If you are a representative of a state university, as some cf 
you are, and are spending public money, you have no right 
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whatever to admit to college and to admit by that entrance 
to the expenditure of public funds, any student concerning 
whose qualifications as an individual you have any doubt 
whatever. 

It isn’t a question of whether we have a right to do anything 
else. Therefore, I am looking with a great deal of interest 
toward the meetings in successive years of the presidents of 
state universities, at which meetings the entire emphasis has 
shifted in the past five years from a smug and self-satisfied 
attitude toward admission to a frank confession that the 
college is simply one of two contracting parties. The college 
says to the boy, “ You must be of a certain calibre if vou are 
to come here,” and the college expects the boy to say to the 
college, “ You must give me a certain degree of personal at- 
tention and sympathy if I come to you.” That is a much 
happier and healthier point of view. 

It has been very interesting both in Maine and in Michigan 
to see from personal contact and experience, the advance made 
in sympathetic understanding between the high school teach- 
ers, principals, and the university authorities, which instantly 
began when we consider their boys and girls not as merely 
so many admission blanks filled out, but as living boys and 
girls. They have reacted very favorably, sympathetically, 
and enthusiastically, and, outside of the great merit and 
advantage to the students themselves, there is coming to 
be an understanding of mutual problems and a continuity 
between high school and college. This would have been 
completely absent had we decided. to make the process a 
metamorphosis, so to speak, from the pupil to the other 
stage such as takes place in insects. It would be as if 
we expected the student to go into a chrysalis or cocoon and 
then come out a full-fledged butterfly. That is entirely wrong. 
He is exactly the same individual plus two or three days’ 
experience, when he steps on the campus, as he was when he 
left home, and it is absurd not to strengthen the bonds of 
continuity instead of pretending that by some mystical process 
he is entirely changed when he comes to college. 
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Not only is the question of admission a difficult one, but 
the first week in college, which has come to be approached 
from the point of view of freshman week in a good many 
institutions, is another very critical period. At that point 
the student has begun to feel the effect of the new environ- 
ment. He is rapidly isolating himself from his home inilu- 
ences and he is in a position where new things have a very 
marked effect upon him. The use of the first week to learn 
all one can about the freshman and to teach the freshman 
all one can about the university is exactly as sound and 
wise and humanitarian as is any introduction to any new 
business, to any new religion, to any new country, to any 
new family which an individual may enter. 

We wouldn’t think of leaving a boy or girl entirely without 
guidance if they went into an entirely new geographic environ- 
ment. We wouldn’t let our boys and girls go to Europe 
without knowing something about where they were going, 
and knowing something of the countries they were to go to, 
and without an address where we might reach them. Why 
should we let them go into this new college life before we 
give them any preparation for this greater freedom which 
comes from any college education? 

I think the decreased percentage of failures and the de- 
creased percentage of those who go home due to homesickness 
as a result of freshman week says something for it; but the 
mere ability one has after freshman week to section students 
according to ability based on tests given them at the university 
instead of high school records and examinations which may 
be months and years old, is an advantage which will justify 
the experiment were there no other results to be obtained 
from it. But it doesn’t stop there. It teaches promptness 
and regularity, and above all it teaches them that they can 
get tired without dying. 

Some of them come to college at nineteen or twenty 
without ever having driven themselves over that threshold of 
mental activity which William James made so very vivid to 
all, that attitude of self-punishment to a point where you are 
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gasping and ready to quit, and then driving yourself a little 
farther. And if you have conducted freshman week and 
heard the wails that have gone skyward from the students 
feeling the first pains of mental effort they have ever felt in 
their lives, and also (in confidence) the sympathetic wails 
that have gone up from faculty members who are for the 
first time in their lives exercising that indiscretion and com- 
plete propriety which will allow them to work, you will be 
struck by the fact that Americans have become intellectually 
quite soft. They have lived on the fat of the land so long 
that an unpleasant mental effort is to be dreaded as Asiatic 
cholera from their point of view. 

It is a good thing for both faculty and student to go hand in 
hand through the bog and see the mud on one another’s boots 
and hear the puffing from the other side. They feel the 
comradeship at the end of that week which they never 
would feel had they been confined to the old type of contact, 
standing there rubber-stamping a blank and handing it along 
to other men to stamp it. Community of suffering is a 
beautiful humanizer and I am very glad to see it coming 
into the sacred precincts of some of the universities. 

There is another phase of the work and that is the gentle 
and humane way in which we handle failures in college. 
That has always appealed to me as being wonderfully char- 
acteristic of Christianity at the present time, the sublime way 
in which we kick the student as far as possible so that it 
will take him a longer time to crawl back, so that he won’t 
become a nuisance to us inside of a year at least. How many 
administrators have said, “ He is gone for two years anyway 
and I won’t have to worry about his application for readmis- 
sion for two whole years”? Think of the standard that 
gives! Supposing you are a friend of a boy or girl who 
makes a mistake of morals or character, are you going to throw 
that student out to become a soured non-codperative member 
of society, or are you going to try to take a few pains first 
to avoid the trouble and, second, to handle it in a relatively 
humane way and to advise that student what he had better do 
with his spare time? 
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I know a lot of you do advise students and help them. I 
know of two of you at least here who care more for the 
students than for your jobs, and 1 will wager you are more 
firmly entrenched in your jobs than any of the rest of you 
unless you are doing it in the same spirit. But these other 
people rarely pay attention to the fading-out process of the 
student. They do it so brutally that in the average college 
of engineering, for example, it is not at all uncommon to 
find that only one out of four who start as freshmen graduates 
at the end of the four years’ course. There is a mortality 
perhaps of 75 per cent. and it is a brutally cold-blooded 
mortality. 

In schools of engineering, too, there is so much group con- 
sciousness that if anyone finds out he has made a mistake 
in entering the college of engineering, the man’s name is 
mud if it becomes known. In other words, he has to cheat 
not only his instructors, but himself, if he is to try to hold 
on to the connection. A man, a sophomore, who comes to 
the professor of electrical or mechanical engineering and 
says, “I have sinned in my choice of subject. I made a 
mistake when I came here at the age of seventeen. The fact 
that I had made a radio set for myself encouraged me to 
believe I was destined to be an electrical engineer, but I 
find I was wrong.” ‘That is not said in most colleges of 
engineering because the reply of the professor of electrical 
engineering would not be humane. He would invite the 
gentleman to go to outer darkness and remain there for the 
rest of his life. 

What can we do to avoid that? The junior colleges have 
hinted at what we can do. They have announced in no 
uncertain terms that the first two years of the four years’ 
course are different qualitatively, or can be made different 
qualitatively from the other two years. We can remember 
that as a fact. Do we want to use that? I believe personally 
that we do. I believe that there is every good reason why 
in the middle of the college course we should have a careful 
taking of account of stock and finding out how the boy or girl 
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is qualified to pursue the more highly specialized work which 
comes in the junior and senior years. If for no other reason, 
that is necessary because the junior colleges with the two-year 
courses are doing it and we are having a steadily increasing 
number of admissions on advanced standing as juniors, and 
unless we do something in the universities to show what can 
be done with the first two years of college under our control, 
the work of the first two years of college will become de- 
centralized and passed out to the junior colleges and we 
shall have an aggravated form of all our difficulties in admis- 
sion postponed until the junior year when it will be increas- 
ingly difficult to do anything about the weaknesses and pecu- 
liarities developed. 

I think, therefore, that all students who come as freshmen 
and sophomores in undergraduate colleges admitting from 
high schools, should be in a common educational unit at the 
university. I believe their problems are different; that that 
should be a period of close supervision and intelligent instruc- 
tion in the possibilities of various careers. I believe pro- 
fessional men, lawyers, doctors, engineers, and others, should 
have close contact with the groups of freshmen and sopho- 
mores who think they want to enter those particular pro- 
fessions. I believe the pre-medical student should be given a 
taste of what medicine will look like, at least. They should be 
taken through hospitals and shown some of the problems of 
taking care of the sick and be familiarized to some extent 
with what medicine is likely to mean to them. 

You certainly wouldn’t adopt any other attitude in business 
or any other line of human activity. You would show a 
person the ultimate goal toward which he was aiming and 
tell something about it so that in periods of discouragement 
and difficulty the goal, if its light shone brightly enough, 
would appeal to him and hold him to his ideals when other- 
wise they might dwindle and fail. 

At the present time I will wager a very small percentage of 
those who wish to be doctors or lawyers know very much about 
those professions until they come head on and enter the 
professional school. 
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That there is a need of a comprehensive examination is 
also clear. That a different quality of effort must be made 
in the higher courses from that made in the freshman and 
sophomore courses is, I believe, evident; and I believe that 
an organization of the first two years of undergraduate col- 
lege administered by men whose prime sympathy is with 
the student will do a great deal to make those who are suc- 
cessful more successful and to make those who are unable to 
profit by the junior and senior year reconciled to leaving 
college at the end of the second year, logically, humanely, 
as an ordinary procedure, and not branded as a failure when 
they are shot down by a bullet here, there, or elsewhere 
throughout the whole four years of the college course. 

I think it will also raise the standard of the Bachelor’s 
degree to a point where it belongs. Many people go through 
to the Bachelor of Science or Arts today who are not qualified 
from a college standpoint. They have merely amassed courses 
and units and credits and grades so that they have fulfilled 
the book requirements, and I believe this checking up, taking 
account of stock at the end of the second year, will do a great 
deal to sort out those who are ready to go ahead from those 
who are not. I can’t spend more time on that now. 

I should like to speak on the question of graduate work 
because the humanizing attitude runs clear through the whole 
system as I think you will see in a few moments. Right or 
wrong as it may be, and you have an entire right to disagree 
with it if it doesn’t appeal to you still, if it is to work at all, 
it should work at all levels. It certainly should work in 
the case of picking candidates for the Doctor of Philosophy 
degree. 

Now supposing for the sake of argument that your criterion 
of the selection of college students is the college grade, or 
membership in Phi Beta Kappa which results from their 
college grade and no openly committed sin; suppose you 
base it on that and you put the man in a steadily narrowing 
field, getting down to a finer and finer point, sharpening 
off his point of view instead of broadening, and you find 
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the German tendency taken with absolute literal application 
to our system, so that the doctorate has become narrower and 
narrower, and men no longer get the Doctor of Philosophy 
and Science degrees without specification of the field, but they 
get it in biology or zodlogy or vertebrate morphology. You 
see a steadily narrowing of application. 

When you combine that with the fact that the man who is 
teaching them is worshiping at a smaller and smaller intel- 
lectual shrine, you have a cell of perpetuating type of nar- 
rowness which is absolutely unbeatable. You have a type 
of squeezing the student so if he has any desire to broaden 
whatever, he can’t survive that particular system. 

It is small wonder that you find, therefore, the condition 
that now exists. For instance, you get in freshman English 
ten new instructors with Ph.D. degrees. The first thing 
they ask is not, What can I do to help my students, but, How 
soon can I give a course on the peculiarities of Shelley, How 
soon can I begin to play the only tune I know how to play, 
because I make an awfully sour noise when I try to play 
anything else. How soon can I climb on my pedestal and 
toot my horn and have the class worship me, because if they 
don’t pay attention to my experience, they will never get 
through English when they become juniors and seniors. I 
will see to that if they don’t take my course in Shelley. 

It sounds unbelievable, but I ask you to test the class in 
English. Try an experiment that I made. Get hold of the 
faculty. I asked a hundred and fifty men a question once, 
How many of you prefer to have the major emphasis of 
your work placed on teaching freshmen and sophomores? 
Three held up their hands and then they looked around and 
took their hands down. Now that in the face of the fact that 
the average college of liberal arts spends more than 50 per 
cent. of its money in the teaching of freshman and sophomores, 
50 per cent. of its material resources, and about 114 or 2 
per cent. of its real intellectual interest. 

It is like a man who raises chickens and never pays any 
attention to them until they have developed their full plumage 
3 
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and show all the beauties of the color pattern that they have. 
It is not pleasant to live in a chicken house where the young 
chickens and eggs have been neglected for a long time and 
the same thing applies in a university. It is not pleasant. 
It may be dutiful and it may be warlike, and it is, because 
you can hear the tom-toms being played every morning and 
if you walk around the campus you find one professor beating 
tom—tom—tom for Greek over here and somebody over here 
is beating tom-tom-tom-tom a little faster for chemistry, and 
they will be seated all around playing for all they are worth 
their particular tom-toms. It is not a very safe place. The 
poisoned darts shoot and students and administrators are 
likely to get in the way of them. 

Now I want to come to a place where fvols rush in. That 
is the question of women’s education. What might be called 
the dowager dean of women appears to have survived a fairly 
democratic civilization. I think it is because no man or 
group of men have ever dared go to the mat with her as a 
general possibility. She is monarch of all she surveys and 
she surveys a whole lot. And I do not expect that any sym- 
pathy can really exist between a modern girl and that type 
of woman. A woman who always thinks the dirtiest and 
meanest things about her students is, I think, perfectly fairly 
the material for a perpetual open season. I don’t think there 
should be any closed season on that type of person, and I 
recommend to you as a vacation exercise a little fun of shoot- 
ing at the dean of women in your institution if she is of 
that type, and I wish power to your arm if you try it, because 
she has many ways of coming back, but she has no place in a 
humanized type of institution. 

Younger women, more of them with their contracts natural 
and free from the sadistic emphasis, are what we need as far 
as that phase of administering education is concerned, women 
who are not easy to shock, because they will have plenty of 
opportunities to be shocked. If you want an office called 
shock absorber, let’s appoint a woman for that purpose, but 
then let’s have a human one to talk to the girls and win their 
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confidence and treat them as though they weren’t sinful and 
peculiar. 

And then the feministic attitude which says because your 
university has five hundred members on the faculty, it should 
have at least one hundred and fifty of them women, because 
women are women—and there is no question that they are 
women. That type of lady thinks she is humane, but, as a 
matter of fact, she is one of the most uncharitable people 
toward other women if you ask her about her opinion of 
individuals. 

If you ever meet a good feminist, ask her what she thinks 
of Mrs. So-and-so, or Miss So-and-so, or Dr. So-and-so, who 
may be a woman, and you will find if the promotions depend 
on her, she is a poor friend of women. She approves on prin- 
ciple but not individually. 

A woman who insists that because a woman is a woman 
she should be promoted or put up to a position of authority 
is a very poor friend of womanhood. Wherever a woman is 
willing to enter the system as a man does, or wherever a man 
is willing to enter as a woman does, and they compete together 
and the woman wins her spurs, then I heartily favor her 
promotion on an absolutely equal basis, but I think favoritism 
leads to a false emphasis which dehumanizes instead of intro- 
ducing the humanizing process. 

The question of curricula for girls and admitting what I 
think is an evident truth, if you will so consider it, namely, 
that women are masters of human relationships—if you will 
admit that and shape the curriculum for women students 
accordingly, you will have done a great deal to humanize the 
process of education. 

Men and women are different. Unfortunately they are, 
for the sake of the feminist, but they are different, physically 
and physiologically, and because of the effect of that physio- 
logy on the mind, and it has an effect on it—witness any 
dyspeptic friend you may have—and because of that effect, 
they are different mentally. Why not use the differences in- 
stead of pretending they don’t exist and why not give women 
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more and more material along the lines of the humanistics 
and along the lines of the study of human beings? 

I believe that is the field in which they are calculated to 
shine and the field in which they can easily beat men, and it 
seems a terrible pity that we can’t introduce the point of view 
a beginning toward which has been made in Vassar and one 
or two other places, toward giving women more knowledge 
of the human body, the human mind, and the human spirit, 
because always they will have fuller contact with early child- 
hood to a greater extent than will men, and also the psycholo- 
gists are telling us that early childhood is the battleground 
where our problems are fought and therefore we should do 
all we can to fit every college woman, whether she is to be 
a mother or not, toward those problems. 

I am not advocating that woman’s place is in the home. 
You can advocate it as long as you can talk but it won’t do 
any good because it won’t have the slightest effect if she doesn’t 
wart to stay in the home, but I think women should know 
the problems of other people’s homes and of the education of 
children. They are gravitating there naturally and we should 
do all we can to help them. 

In teacher training the effort should be away from metho- 
dology and more toward the understanding of the pupil. One 
of the greatest things in American life is the school of educa- 
tion, so-called. It has grown enormously and people have 
come to worship a teacher’s certificate, and again you see it 
is paper, the record, which they worship. They have begun 
to look upon graduates of schools of education as the desirable 
material for teachers, all without seeing that no teacher can 
last for‘any length of time unless she understands, works 
for, and sympathizes with her pupils. 

You can know everything about a given subject. You 
can get up and deliver it in the most approved fashion, out- 
lined so that you are to see it on the blackboard and follow 
a syllabus, but if you cannot reach inside the boys and girls 
and know them and make them know you as a personality, 
your teaching won’t last for ten minutes after they pass the 
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final examination in your course and we might just as well 
face the fact that the thing that continues from generation 
to generation is not the textbook, but the living human being. 
Therefore, when one finds, as I did a few years ago, that 85 
per cent. of the courses in six of our biggest schools of educa- 
tion were on subject matters, or methods, or organization, 
or economic problems, and 15 per cent. only on the nature of 
the pupil, I think that we have got absolutely the wrong 
emphasis, and that the greatest study we can possibly make 
is that of the nature of the pupil, because that is the per- 
manent element in the educational system. 

There are two other phases I should like to speak of very 
briefly. The general process should be shown as being of 
application in all phases. I want to take the pre-college 
phase and then the post-college phase. 

Why is it that we don’t develop as part of our university 
activity a process of interest in boys and girls not only in 
high schools, but also in elementary schools? Why is it 
that we are not interested in the production phase of educa- 
tion? Why is it we are not interested in going right to the 
source of the material that is available for college education 
and doing what we can to encourage the good material and 
dissuade the poor material from even cluttering the system? 

People will say perhaps it is proselyting to go out among 
the schools, but it is not if you go out with one thing in your 
mind and that is the interest of the boys and girls of America. 
Go out and try to find the eight-year old, and the ten- and 
twelve-year old, and the fifteen-year old, who is not over- 
excelling in his work, but is reliable, and courageous, and 
honest, and energetic. If you built a junior university on the 
ideals and aims and aspirations of American youth down in 
the elementary schools, it would do a tremendous lot. 

You would interest parents and whole communities in what 
a university really means. You would humanize your uni- 
versity itself because, after all, it is only a short elapse of 
time before the boys of eleven or twelve are coming to us. 
You would help research in education because you would 
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learn the rate of development in the educational process. 
You would raise the standards of the schools because your 
teachers would become more competent in advancing educa- 
tion and refining it, and you wouldn’t divide it into airtight 
compartments—elementary school, a block; high school, a 
block; college, a block; and professional school, a block. You 
would do something to unify and keep it continuous. 

We must stay young intellectually. This noon I am going 
to have a chance, I hope, to see some of the alumni of 
Harvard. I respect and admire the efforts which Harvard 
is making along the line of loading into the minds of her 
students more facts than are possessed by any other graduates 
of any other American institution at the persent time. I 
also respect the fact that she is teaching them how to shift 
those facts around in a very skilful way, but it is my honest 
opinion that Harvard is turning out vast numbers of intel- 
lectual chess players among youth, without doing anywhere 
near her share to insure that the spiritual guidance and ideals 
which make that fellow play are sound, and unless a college 
keeps that in mind, it can do all that it wants to make its 
students erudite and polish them until their intellectual bril- 
liance shines and dazzles the ordinary individual, but they 
won’t stand the test of a democratic civilization where they 
must meet men and women their equals and inferiors, and 
also all kinds of races, and creeds, and economic conditions. 

Life is not a hothouse proposition. It is a give and take, 
knockdown and drag out fight, and it takes more than a skilful 
chess player to be able to overcome the problems with which 
the boys and girls are going to be faced. 

I believe universities would gain in the ability to see those 
problems if they would reach down into the schools and realize 
that they are not set apart particularly privileged and justi- 
fied in neglecting the beginning problems of education, the 
foundation problems. 

The last thing I want to speak of is the alumni. I don’t 
believe any group of people are possessed of such insulting 
relationships as the alumni of American colleges and univer- 
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sities. You will find more presidents of colleges and univer- 
sities who pray they may be delivered from their alumni 
than those who are welcoming the alumni and their support 
and help. 

Alumni have become very much interested in athletics. 
Why? Because the universities havn’t had imagination 
enough to appeal to any other side of those men, and if, after 
having a man for four years you turn him out and the best 
he can do is to be interested in athletics, whose fault is it? 
It is the fault of the fellow who had him and failed to 
make anything else out of him. It is not the fault of the 
alumni. It is because American universities have ignored 
and insulted their alummi that they have not done more than 
they have. 

How can you expect alumni to act any differently toward an 
institution which doesn’t give anything more than that, noth- 
ing besides that? Thousands of them will come back like 
sentimental fools, if you please to look at it that way, to 
their campus and look at an old building, an ivy-covered wall, 
a classroom or library, and hope to catch a glimpse of an old 
professor. 

If you have ever seen an example of people starved emotion- 
ally, deliberately, because the college hasn’t meant what it 
might mean to them in a rich emotional way, because the 
faculties have been dried up and dehumanized and the ad- 
ministrative officers havn’t tried to develop a plan of humaniz- 
ing the whole outfit so that the alumnus has felt an impelling 
force to do something intellectually, to do something for the 
institution, those people starved emotionally are the alumni. 

I hope very much it is going to be possible to develop a 
type of organization that might be called an alumni univer- 
sity, in which their intellectual needs are picked up before 
they leave the university and are followed up by extension 
work, by supervised reading, by advice in their particular 
specialties if and when they need it throughout their career 
as alumni. I hope very much also that students may be given - 
instruction in the aims and ideals of the university to which 
they belong. 
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Why should there be this remarkable mystic attitude, the 
attitude that the administrator is up in the clouds and 
shouldn’t be bothered, shouldn’t take his students into his 
confidence and talk about why such an educational reform 
is needed, why such a department is needed—did any of 
you ever have the experience of being told such a thing by 
your president or dean at your university while you were an 
undergraduate there? You were told where to go and how to 
get off and what to do, but you were not taken into the 
confidence of the administration. Small wonder that, having 
graduated, you don’t expect to do anything to contribute to 
the actual constructive work of that institution. 

I believe that here is another great field and that many 
of you in the position in which you are can do an immense 
amount in all of these lines. 

I know most of you have suffered from that intellectual 
snobbishness of a faculty which takes any executive officer as 
prebably representing the lowest form of advice and the man 
who loves teaching but doesn’t love research as the next lowest 
form, and finally, the person who worships at the shrine of 
research as the one to be forever acclaimed. That is the 
attitude. I don’t envy you your jobs. I know you don’t 
envy me my job. I am sure of that. We belong to the 
same family. 

Executive officers are in a position of weakness in one way, 
but great strength in another. You need not pledge yourself 
to worship the stupid mass thought of universities. You 
can maintain your independence, your freedom of thought, 
your right to fight for and advocate human moves in educa- 
tion. Unless you or the administrative officers in other posi- 
tions do it, I doubt very much whether in will be accom- 
plished, for I know of no step toward the humanizing of edu- 
cation which has been taken by the faculty initiative of an 
American university in the last twenty-five years. 

I can point to any number of efforts made by administra- 
tors or by others, but I don’t know of one single reform which 
tended to consider the pupil as a human individual, likely to 
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err and having to be forgiven, that has been initiated by a 
faculty in the last twenty-five years. 

That is a sweeping statement and my ignorance is probably 
the reason for making it, but nevertheless for every reform 
of a humanizing nature which can be advanced and shown to 
have come from faculty initiative rather than administrative 
action or other action, I will guarantee to find five or ten 
attempted from other sources. 

With that in mind, we might as well face the fact that if 
we allow education to go along without this process, it will 
continue to build up its clientele, its faculties, from people 
who worship at the shrine of knowledge and facts but that 
human wisdom, tolerance, love for young people, willingness 
to forgive, admission of our own humility in the face of 
problems that are bigger than we are, those things will gradu- 
ally move out of the picture. 

Personally I am entirely willing to bend every energy and 
rest my particular future upon the humanizing phase of it 
because I have seen the other side well entrenched and I feel 
that now in order to prevent one arm from entirely shriveling 
up and becoming useless, there is need for a strong and deter- 
mined effort to see to it that humanity and the love of one’s 
fellow being isn’t entirely squeezed out of the process of 
American higher education. 


President SmirH: Thank you very much, President Little. 


I am sure that President Little has pointed the way to the 
registrars because we all know that there is a mass of data in 
the registrar’s office lying dormant that will help the admin- 
istrators in their work in doing exactly what President Little 
has suggested. 

The next speaker on the program this morning is a man 
who has had quite a wide experience in work that we are 
doing, and he is still in the harness. He is a man who will 
tell us something along the line of “ Intellectualizing Our 
College Education.” I take great pleasure in introducing 
Dean Raymond Walters, of Swarthmore College. 
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INTELLECTUALIZING OUR COLLEGES * 
RAYMOND WALTERS 
Dean of Swarthmore College 


With science advancing on motor-driven wheels and wings, 
our pedestrian arts and learning are beginning to try the way 
of science—which is experiment. 

As to the field of education the tendency has risks and pen- 
alties which are sobering because they affect the lives of young 
people. But for the same reason the possibilities and rewards 
are inspiring. Surely conditions in American education have 
been such as to justify a trial of the way of science,—not so 
much scientific technique as the scientific spirit. 

Now, as Thomas Huxley once pointed out, our scientific 
spirit goes back as truly as does our cultural spirit to the 
Greeks, with their unhesitating faith in “ the free employment 
of reason.” This may fortify the cautious among us and those 
who deeply revere the past. The American schools and col- 
leges which are experimenting with freedom and self-discipline 
are proceeding in the tradition of the Academy of Plato and 
the Lyceum of Aristotle. 

It is to advocate the spreading of this experiment of free- 
dom and self discipline—student responsibility for student 
achievement—that I come before you today. As you regis- 
trars are peculiarly the custodians of the present collegiate 
system, I wish to direct your attention to a possible modifica- 
tion of the system. What I have to suggest is not very radi- 
cal: it is not to supplant but to supplement what the Ameri- 
can college now offers. 

What is the purpose of the proposed experiment? Well, it 
is not for freedom and self discipline in themselves, glorious as 
both are. The purpose is, through freedom and self-disci- 
pline, to seek the higher end of intellectualizing our college 
education and ultimately intellectualizing twentieth century 
America. 


*A paper read before the American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars, Cleveland, April 17, 1928. 
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Let me make clear what I mean by intellectualizing. I mean 
by intellectual the whole gamut of man’s mental range: his 
thinking first but not less his feeling and enjoyment. This 
combination was manifestly the Greek view. Plato shows 
throughout that he regarded the life of thought as combined 
with the life of feeling and of will. 

It was implicit in the Greek scheme that the leisure for such 
life should be afforded for freemen by the labor of slaves. 
Aristotle saw relief for slaves only “if every instrument would 
accomplish its own work.” (Politics, i. 5.) Thanks to sci- 
ence our modern machines do accomplish their own work, 
liberating workers to a degree that would have been incredible 
to preceding generations. When I was a small boy my grand- 
mother used to tell me about working-days of twelve to four- 
teen hours at loom and bench and plough. Most of us here 
remember the ten or eleven hour day; very recently the last 
citadel, the blast furnaces of steel mills, surrendered to the 
American standard of eight hours. And now we have the 
prediction of three leaders—Henry Ford, John J. Raskob of 
the General Motors Corporation and du Pont de Nemours 
Company, and President William Green of the American 
Federation of Labor—that the workingmen in America will 
ultimately have “two days off some time during the week.” 

What people will do with their increasing leisure is a prob- 
lem which ought to have a better answer than automobiles, 
movies, radio, big league baseball and stadium football. 
These amusements serve, I grant, to provide color, movement 
and a harmless emotional outlet for many. But a people ab- 
sorbed in amusement would hardly be fulfilling a high destiny. 
At this juncture we must look forward to a system of public 
instruction that will teach people to play games instead of 
to watch them, to sing in community choruses as well as to 
listen intelligently to symphony concerts, to develop the ama- 
teur spirit in fine arts, poetry, science, philosophy. Mean- 
while the American Association for Adult Education is co- 
ordinating varied offerings of reading and study to which some 
three million citizens are devoting part of their leisure time. 
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For our leaders of thought and action the question of leisure 
is similarly poised. It has seemed to me that the thoughful, 
trained person today faces in a peculiar sense the predicament 
of John Stuart Mill when he realized that, if all the changes 
in institutions and opinions for which he strove were accom- 
plished, he would not be happy. Mill finally found a medicine 
for his state of mind in Wordsworth’s poetry. Wordsworth 
too had gone through travails of spirit and his poetry, purified 
by fire, became for Mill “a source of inward joy, of sympa- 
thetic and imaginative pleasure.” 

Here indeed is a saving doctrine for the driving, achieving, 
unresting American: There is, when doing palls, a delight 
in reflecting. There is a “real, permanent happiness in 
tranquil contemplation” for those who have trained them- 
selves to find in poetry, music and the fine arts a revelation 
of the life of the spirit. In these you have beauty of sound, 
color, line; you have beauty in “states of feeling and of 
thought colored by feeling.” 

I like to think about this in terms of specific examples. I 
know two driving, achieving Americans—steel magnates— 
who are really devoted to the arts, one to music and one to 
painting. I know a distinguished physicist who plays the 
’cello, accompanied on the piano by a distinguished mathemati- 
cian and it is really fine music they produce. Each of you 
could cite similar instances; admirable combinations of pro- 
fessional expertness with artistic taste and cultivation. 

What then are some of the shortcomings of our collegiate 
system in fostering the intellectual life? 

One defect, if my definition of intellectual as including 
esthetic is accepted, has been the slowness of colleges to pro- 
vide for music and the fine arts, not as professional studies 
but as liberal disciplines for their undergraduates. If we 
acquaint them with good art and good music when “to be 
young is very heaven ” they will carry to less ecstatic decades 
an abiding intellectual possession and joy. The time is not 
distant when the lack of such courses in any liberal arts col- 
lege will be a matter for explanation and apology. 
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As to poetry our colleges have done better, with examples 
such as the Harvard tradition from Lowell and Longfellow 
down to Kittredge and Lowes. The present widespread poetic 
interest is encouraging, and the number of those writing well 
is more than encouraging for, as Sir Arthur Quiller Couch 
says, “in poesy as in every other human business, the more 
there are who practise it the greater will be the chance of 
someone's reaching perfection. It is the impetus of the un- 
distinguished host that flings forward a Diomed or a Hector.” 

And now to face the issue as to the intellectual standards 
of American colleges in respect to rigorous thinking. As I 
see it, the problem lies in our academic machinery, which is 
good for one sort of training and poor for others. 

First, as to the good side: The system completes secondary 
education and, by means of separate courses, gives a swift 
survey of numerous fields of knowledge. Alongside the aca- 
demic regime our students have evolved a complex “ campus 
life ” of their own,—diverse social and athletic activities which 
they and many alumni regard as a preparation for “ real ” life. 
On the whole the system has served usefully in turning out 
large classes ready to take a hand in the industries, the busi- 
ness, the politics of the democracy. 

Now for the other side: Too often our seats of learning 
have become training grounds for conventionality and con- 
formity to standards not intellectual. Too rigorously do our 
colleges cling to the old-time academy routine, the day by day 
assignment, the schoolmaster-pupil relationship. The system 
fails in general to produce men and women of distinctly cul- 
tural interests, capable of what the French call longue haleine, 
the long breath, in exacting intellectual tasks. 

In an effort to remedy these shortcomings a few of our col- 
leges are experimenting with plans based on freedom and self- 
discipline, in which there is relief from course and classroom 
routine for students wishing and willing to be held responsi- 
ble for their own accomplishment. I have been asked to tell 
you what Swarthmore College is doing in this direction. 
Honors work was introduced at Swarthmore under Presi- 
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dent Aydelotte in 1922. The method is this: Students who 
in the courses of the freshman and sophomore years show 
ability, initiative and industry are admitted to read for Hon- 
ors during their last two years in any one of ten definitely 
outlined fields of knowledge. They are free to attend regular 
classes and lectures if they care to. In general they use their 
freedom for independent study in preparation for the weekly 
Honors seminars. The two years’ program is defined in a 
syllabus, with the week as the unit of assignment instead of 
the day. 

A typical group in the English Literature or Social Science 
Division would include five to seven juniors or seniors and one 
or two faculty members, meeting informally in a pleasant 
seminar room. ‘The professor in charge calls upon Mr. Brown 
or Miss Smith and there follows the reading of a paper on 
some one of the assigned topics for the week, representing a 
good many hours of delving into first-hand sources in the 
college library. All members of the group have worked up 
each topic and they respond with criticism and debate, usually 
of the liveliest sort. For two hours, often longer, this goes 
on. Miles removed from routine class recitation is the zest- 
ful give-and-take of the seminar group, with the professor 
serving not as a schoolmaster among pupils or as an oracular 
lecturer but as an elder scholar among younger scholars. 

It is the combination of the independent study method, re- 
quiring sustained application and rigorous thinking, and the 
seminar group method, affording stimulus, criticism and fel- 
lowship; it is the combination, I repeat, which makes the 
Swarthmore Honors work distinctive among current educa- 
tional experiments. 

The test of the whole process comes at the end of the two 
years in a series of comprehensive examinations, including an 
oral, upon the basis of which students are graduated with 
honors, with high honors, with highest honors. These ex- 
aminations are given by men from other institutions; the 
list thus far includes Oxford, Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Co- 
lumbia, Pennsylvania, Johns Hopkins, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
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Virginia, Wesleyan, Bryn Mawr, College of the City of New 
York, Lehigh, Lafayette, Drexel, St. Stephen’s, Rutgers, 
Maryland, and the Robert Brookings Institute. The results, 
as to honors won, have been satisfactory. Beyond affording 
an outside scholarly criterion as to Swarthmore’s Honors 
work, the external examining has had the effect of bringing 
the Honors students and their instructors into an intellectual 
and human partnership. There is no learning under com- 
pulsion with the Swarthmore method. 

As to the scope of the Honors courses, the answer may be 
quickly given by listing the ten divisions in which the de- 
partments of the coliege are associated: Division of English 
Literature, Modern History, Philosophy and the Fine Arts; 
Division of the Social Sciences, including Economics, Political 
Economy, History and Philosophy; Division of Mathematics, 
Astronomy and Physics; Division of French; Division of the 
Classics; Division of German; Division of Chemistry ; Division 
of Education; Division of Engineering; Division of Physi- 
ology and Zoology. 

The fact should be emphasized that, before starting to 
read for Honors, Swarthmore students have two years in regu- 
lar college courses, with certain prescribed subjects for all and 
a 15-hour a week schedule of classes. This serves as a transi- 
tion stage from the usual secondary school routine, where 
every hour and the entire program, including recreation, are 
supervised, to the Honors plan, where there is much freedom. 

I for one am so enthusiastic about the Honors plan that I 
urge it wherever local conditions warrant. At the same time 
I recognize that no considerable number of colleges can under- 
take the scheme in toto. 

So my suggestion is not that you supplant but that you sup- 
plement. Offer Honors work on a departmental basis, along 
with regular courses. In place of a junior or senior course 
by the lecture or recitation method, substitute an Honors 
course in major subjects such as English, Philosophy, Poli- 
tical Science, Economies, foreign languages. The National 
Research Council report of President Aydelotte showed that 
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there are nearly a hundred colleges and universities in all 
parts of the country giving Honors instruction in one or more 
departments. 

The specific methods of departmental Honors work rest 
with the individual instructors; they may well substitute for 
a textbook the choice of a few great books; substitute for day 
by day assignment a weekly apportionment of reading; sub- 
stitute for required class attendance optional attendance at 
informal discussion meetings; substitute for frequent quizzes 
a general comprehensive examination of questions designed 
not to find out what the student doesn’t know but to test how 
well he knows what he thinks he knows; and, above all, sub- 
stitute for regimentation in learning the recognition of Emer- 
son’s saying that “ Each mind has its own method. A true 
man never acquires after college rules.” 

I fell sure that, in every institution, there are keen and 
able juniors and seniors who would welcome the chance to do 
some one major course according to this freer, sterner method, 
—students braced, in Milton’s words, for “industrious and 
select reading, steady observation.” Their reward would be a 
real conception of education on a genuinely intellectual basis. 

If you wislt to do it, you registrars can further this depart- 
mental Honors plan since, as custodians of records, your word 
is important in your institutions as to the machinery of in- 
struction. In suggesting that you work to minimize mechan- 
ism I am enjoining the code of the medical profession which 
works for such a degree of sanitation, of health observance 
as will make itself less and less necessary. 

Honors work has been called an experiment; but this is 
true only so far as its present form is concerned. Essentially 
it is an old and tested way of education. Every American 
college has had its notable teachers who taught essentially 
in what is the Honors spirit. It is a tradition that one 
may trace in the universities of all lands back to the “ olive 
grove of Academe” where Plato’s principle was practised, 
“No free spirit should learn any piece of learning with sla- 
very.” 
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I would emphasize, in closing, that this new-old experiment 
has virtue, as I see it, for one thing chiefly; not for the device 
in itself but as a means by which to introduce our young men 
and women to the intellectual life, the life which America 
must foster or miss her high calling. 


President SmitH: Thank you very much, Dean Walters. 
It is indeed a privilege to hear this directly from one who has 
been working in the organization of this new plan. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 





Miss Florence McGahey, Registrar, University of Nebraska, 
Presiding. 


Introduction and Reception of New Members. 
Mr. H. H. Caldwell, Registrar, Georgia School of Technology. 


Mr. Caldwell presented an alphabetical list by states of the 
institutions, with location and names of registrars, that had 
made application for membership in our Association during 
the year 1927-1928. 

It surprised those present to learn that the freshman class 
numbered one hundred thirty-eight (138). 

Mr. Caldwell was highly complimented by the presiding 
officer and members of the Association for his splendid work 
as chairman of the Membership Committee. 

On the conclusion of the reading of his report Mr. Caldwell 
moved that the complete list be approved. The motion was 
seconded and carried unanimously. 


The following is a geographical list: 


RING ie oe ora uns iclerne e3 A” Neier ac. acres acs co eee ll 
ERUMORMM I ERS esriniel sx5ren Tateieiaven ele S  TSSURH casks cock. cee cdeavncies 3 
MR Sivssncvacenneenne © Fe cweseccvacceducas 5 
CP ORTEG: 0.0.6.0. bdsine oes ee t EGUISIORGe 6 eslsicwdciceeccus 1 
RI ooieia chs cs oes ere es 1 Massachusetts ............. z 
Tree Tee © FR kn 6 cvicveewesssvces 6 
NGI So es fs srariara erate TD . Wpesrtee sis cc ncencewees 4 
LTC SEARO OneOCGOGEGTC ae rr re re 3 


ARNE IIIE aio wis a ocararer av erecerestieie as So  MISSGGGl 3a iccceccnccescwes 4 
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Montana Tennessee 

Nebraska 

New Jersey 

New Mexico Virginia 

New York 3 Washington 

North Carolina West Virginia 

North Dakota Wisconsin 
Canada 

Oregon 2 Hawaii 

Pennsylvania 5 Porto Rico 

SOUUM CAPOUINR 6 665.6.6 scenes 

South Dakota 


At quarter to two the session adjourned for the sectional 
meetings. Detailed reports appear in the minutes of the Busi- 
ness Session. 


TUESDAY EVENING SESSION 


April 17, 1928 

The Banquet Session convened at seven-thirty o’clock, 
President Smith presiding. 

Music was furnished during the dinner by Miss Annabelle 
Jackson, W. R. U., ’29 (Piano), Mr. Jerome Gross, W. R. 
U., 29 (Violin), and Mr. Meyer Wolpaw, W. R. U., 722, ’24 
(Accompanist). 

President Smiru: I see that we have one among us who is 
an historian and we are glad because we like to go back and 
study history somewhat and find out our beginning and 
analyze it and see whether or not we are evolutionizing. 

This man whom I am going to speak of seems to have 
written a letter February 26, 1910—a registrar writing a 
letter to a group of registrars. I should like to ask, Was that 
a questionnaire ? 


Mr. Atrrep H. Parrott (North Dakota Agricultural 
College): A very modest one, Mr. Smith. 


President SmirH: I have accomplished two things. I have 
had a reply to my question and I have had the gentleman rise, 
so you see the efficient registrar still works. 
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We also have at the end of the table a young lady who 
seemed to be operating at the same time. She is from my 
state now and I should like to ask Miss Yakeley to arise, the 
first Secretary of this Association. 


President SmirH: I am wondering if we might not have 
the others who are mentioned here on this page. My good 
friend McConn! 


President SmitH: I wonder if Mr. Hare is here. He was 
with us last year in Atlanta and hoped to be here today, but 
he is busy. We have Mr. A. H. Espenshade. 


President SmitrH: Mr. Pierce I believe is not here, but, 
nevertheless, just think, from 1910 to 1928 we have grown to 
an organization representing approximately six hundred in- 
stitutions in this country and I am quite sure that the growth 
is due to the good efficient work of the registrar. 

I am happy to introduce the Toastmaster, Mr. Sidney S. 
Wilson, Secretary-Treasurer of Western Reserve University. 


Toastmaster Witson: Mr. President, Friends and Ene- 
mies: I am awfully glad Mr. Smith remembered to mention 
my name because I don’t think there is a Western Reserve 
Registrar here who can remember my name except one day 
after pay day. 

I was highly complimented and that is the only time this 
evening, for as we were about to sit down, Mr. Smith looked 
around and said, “I wonder if we hadn’t better have the di- 
vine blessing. Would you no.” I was just a little bit 
nervous and then I recalled one time when Senator Reed at 
a Democratic convention down in Missouri had a similar 
experience. The minister whom they invited failed at the 
last moment and he saw William Allen White there report- 
ing for the paper and he said, “ Mr. White, will you invoke 
divine blessing,” and he replied in his squeaky voice, “ No, 
Mr. Chairman, I beg to be excused. I don’t want God to 
know I am here.” 

Oh, really, Mr. Baker, I had forgotten that you were here. 


Mr. BAKER: We both tell on each other, don’t we? 
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Toastmaster W1Lson: I never thought that I could look so 
many registrars in the face and say, “I am just glad to see 
you. I am just glad to see you and you know, as a whole, 
you are a pretty good-looking bunch.” You see, I generally 
see them one at a time. And, you know, I have that sort of 
resisting attitude. That came from my old college days when 
the registrar would say, “ No, no,” and I have acquired the 
habit and without saying anything about the business I say, 
“No, no! No, no.” 

We want to introduce the evening’s entertainment with just 
a little skit prepared by The Curtain Players of the College 
for Women, assisted by students of Adelbert College. There 
isn’t anybody except Mr. Smith who doesn’t know the impor- 
tance of the college women connected with Western Reserve 
University. We have some girls under the guidance of Miss 
Thorne who have prepared this skit. It is called “ Any 
Registrar’s Room in Any College,” and I can see in paren- 
theses “ Western Reserve University.” 


[The skit was presented. ] 


Toastmaster Witson: It is our pleasure to enhance this 
little skit by one also of the College for Women who has gone 
out and brought great honor to her Alma Mater. She was 
formerly a member of the Metropolitan Opera Company, but 
before that she was a member of the College for Women. We 
are to have the pleasure of listening to Miss Lila P. Robeson. 


[Miss Lila P. Robeson, W. R. U., 702, sang, accompained by 
Mrs. Harry L. Goodbread. ] 


Toastmaster WILSON: Miss Robeson, I have just come from 
the pleasure of having the company of an Indian chieftan, 
Chief Galatchee, who sang that song. I thought it one of the 
most beautiful songs I had ever heard. Miss Robcsor, I think 
you have surpassed the chieftain. 

This is indeed a blue letter night for Cleveland. Think 
of the thousands of blue letters that have come at one time 
or another from this body, from their individual offices. One 
was enough in the old days for me. Heaven help me if they 
all sent me one today. You people do us great honor to 
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come among us and we welcome you with true heartiness and 
sincere gratitude for your coming amongst us. 

You are the guardians of our educational policy. You 
are the keepers of our system as established by those who have 
made a study of what is needed for the youth of our land. We 
are prone to criticize the systems through you and we have 
no right to do it and there comes a time even among those 
whom we look to for leadership to extend the right hand of 
fellowship in a body like this. 

At home you govern, possibly with a slightly severe coun- 
tenance occasionally, but here you have come to relax and 
govern yourselves, to exchange ideas on the problems that 
bother you and which you solve so successfully throughout 
this land. We congratulate you upon the splendid work that 
you are doing, not only individually, but as a body, and to 
show our appreciation of your coming amongst us and honor- 
ing us with your presence in the convention, we have brought 
forward two of our most talented Clevelanders and in intro- 
ducing them to you, let it be known that they are not only 
interesting speakers, but they are wise counselors, ever ready 
to serve on such occasions as this and ever ready to give their 
talent and wisdom in anything that promotes this city and 
this community. 

Let me introduce to you first Cleveland’s national artist, 
Mr. Henry Turner Bailey, Director of the Cleveland School 
of Art. 


Mr. Henry Turner Battey: Ladies and Gentlemen: I 
had expected that I would be able to get the introduction to 
my address out of what Mr. Baker might say, but Mr. Baker, 
upon coming here has decided that he needs to get the intro- 
duction to his address out of me, and, therefore, he has or- 
dained that I speak first. 

Now inasmuch as Mr. Baker is Cleveland’s first citizen from 
every point of view save one—that of material wealth— 


Mr. Baxer: And age. 


Mr. Barty: And age, I have to bow to his decision and, 
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much against my will, I have to make my speech without a 
proper introduction. 

The world in which you registrars reign supreme has 
suffered an irreparable loss in the death of Professor Walter 
Sargent, of Chicago University. He was a most remarkable 
college professor. In the first place, he began his teaching in 
an ungraded school in the little country town of Grofton, in 
Massachusetts. 

He taught in the Boston public schools in all grades as a 
specialist. He taught in numerous summer schools in various 
parts of the country and in art schools before he began teach- 
ing in colleges and universities. 

I remember when he first began his work as a teacher of 
art. I lent him a psychology. He read it and returned it to 
me promptly and I asked him what he got out of it and he 
smiled in his quiet fashion and said, “ Well, the consciousness 
that I have always taught the right way.” 

I was speaking at a state convention in Iowa a few years 
ago and at the close of the address a superintendent of schools 
came and shook my hand. “ Do you know Professor Walter 
Sargent, of Chicago University?” he asked. “One or two 
things you have said reminded me of some things I have heard 
him say.” 

I replied, “ Yes, I know Sargent.” 

He went on to say, “I am a graduate of Yale University. 
I hold a degree from a German university. I have spent all 
my life in the university world and I have come to the con- 
clusion that merely as a teacher Walter Sargent is the finest 
teacher I ever knew.” 

But not only that. Sargent was an artist. He began 
drawing as a child. He drew persistently from his youth up. 
He took private lessons in Worcester at a time when he could 
ill afford the money. He was trained afterward in the Massa- 
chusetts Normal Art School and in two different art schools in 
Paris. He studied in two art schools in New York also and 
he became a landscape painter, after a while achieving a 
national reputation. 
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When he was connected with Chicago University as a 
teacher of art in the school of education, he decided that he 
would not teach more than half time and although his salary 
was comparatively small, and although he had married a wife, 
he decided that he would teach only half time because he 
couldn’t do his best teaching unless he practiced the thing 
that he taught. Thereafter, he gave every spring and every 
fall to the practice of landscape painting that he might teach 
better. 

As I said, he established before his untimely death a 
national reputation as a landscape painter. Not only that, 
but he wrote the best book we have on color. He was an 
authority on color. He did such remarkable work in land- 
scape painting that after his death a memorial exhibition of 
fifty-six of his paintings was held in Chicago. That event 
established a record among memorial exhibitions in this 
country for every single one of the fifty-six canvasses was sold 
within two days, and within twenty-four hours afterwards the 
people in Chicago were bidding against one another for the 
resale of some of those canvasses, so anxious were they to 
have a specimen of the work of Walter Sargent. 

Because of the remarkable work he did at Chicago Univer- 
sity after the year 1924, when President Burton established 
a new department in the university, a department of art based 
upon Mr. Sargent’s theories, Brown University conferred upon 
him the degree of Doctor of Art, for the first time in the 
United States. 

That man has given so much attention to the topic which 
was assigned to me for tonight, “ The Place of the Fine Arts 
in the College,” that I am going to bring to you the results 
of his thinking and his practice of art as a preparation for 
managing a department of fine arts in the university. 

I hold in my hand a reprint from the University Record of 
Chicago in which Mr. Sargent states the four objectives of 
an art department in a college or university. 

“1. To offer to all students. an opportunity to gain the kind of 


acquaintance with the arts that every educated person should pos- 
sess, whatever his future occupation is to be and to develop an 
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intelligent enjoyment of the world’s artistic inheritance as a part 
of general culture. This implies a consideration of the arts not only 
as historical documents, but also as embodiments of esthetic experi- 
ences and ideals. The department feels that capacity to participate 
in these experiences is not rare but common to the normal person; 
that it may be readily awakened during that period of high 
receptivity which constitutes the college age, and if this intelligent 
appreciation of art is developed, it will prove to be a resource of in- 
creasing enjoyment throughout life and a constant available source 
of spiritual renewal.” 

















Now that is an abstract statement of Professor Sargent’s 
first aim of art in the university. I want to back that up 
with two or three facts from life. 

In the city of Boston is a retired Boston schoolmaster by 
the name of Dimmock, a very successful master of one of the 
large grammar schools. A summer or two ago when I was 
visiting him he said this, “I was talking with my son last 
winter, a graduate of Harvard University and a graduate of 
the Dental School. At the present time he is practicing 
dentistry in New York City and is the President of the dental 
organization of the city. Last winter I said, ‘ Ned, as you 
look back over your college life, what is the outstanding bene- 
fit that you received from your six years at Harvard,’ and 
without the slightest hesitation, much to my surprise, he 
replied, ‘The time I spent with Charles Elliot Norton in a 
course in the appreciation of fine arts.’ ” 

The business men who are successful discover always after 
a while that even for prosperous college graduates “ life 
is more than meat and the body than raiment,” and almost 
without exception they turn to the arts for spiritual satis- 
faction. 

Sargent says, “ They may become throughout life the source 
of increasing enjoyment and a constantly available source of 
spiritual renewal.” 

D. Z. Norton, of Cleveland, who died recently, was a very 
successful operator of mines in the Northern Michigan Penin- 
sula, but when he died he left in Cleveland the finest collection 
in the United States of Napoleonana, letters, autographs, 
pictures, engravings, and reproductions of coins, of statuettes, 
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and of portraits of Napoleon. He found in that particular 
field of French art a source of satisfaction that he did not 
get out of his mining operations. 

In the city of Cleveland also recently has died Ralph King, 
a very successful lumber merchant, who left, as Norton did, 
millions, but Ralph King left also the finest collection of 
etchings west of New York, besides the most enjoyable col- 
lection of paintings to be found in this city. 

One of the successful publishers in this town is John Pen- 
ton, the publisher of trade journals. You go into John Pen- 
ton’s home and you will find the finest collection of cast iron. 
Now those two terms do not connote art to most of us but I 
wish you could see John Penton’s collection, and the finest 
collection of cast bronze, and probably the finest collection of 
glass, exquisite glass, in this city. 

Paul Feiss is a successful manufacturer of clothing. You 
go into his home and you will find the most exquisite manu- 
scripts that can be found in this city, some of them dating 
back to the Sixteenth Century. You will find also the early 
books that were printed, some of which were illuminated by 
hand before printing came into its own and the whole book 
was produced from type. 

These are just a few of the illustrations that might be 
gathered here in this city, and since coming to this hall to- 
night, I heard from Mr. Hoekje that in Kalamazoo there is 
a man who has succeeded in cornering the manufacture of 
peppermint for the whole world and who has the finest col- 
lection of manuscripts, incunabula, and books to be found in 
the state of Michigan, having the same taste, apparently, as 
Paul Feiss of this city. 

I have lived long enough to suspect anybody who is forty 
years old who hasn’t a fad. There is something the matter 
with him. If you registrars haven’t a fad, I distrust you, and 
I know you are growing meaner and narrower and more diffi- 
cult to live with every day if you haven’t a fad of some kind. 
It doesn’t have to be an art fad, but some kind of fad which 
deals with the great world of nature, a science fad, or with 
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the great world of ideals in the spiritual realm, or with 
the realm of the arts. 

“The life is more than meat and the body than raiment,” 
and one function of the college is to teach the boys and girls 
who come there what to do with their leisure time. There 
is a better use to make of it than riding in the last Ford. 

Sargent says that the second reason for having art in a col- 
lege is “to reach a community much wider than the uni- 
versity itself by training those who will be teachers in high 
schools and colleges. There is a marked and growing demand 
for teachers of history, theory, and practice of art, who can 
present art in such a way that it will enter into the daily 
thinking of the students and will minister to their cultural 
life. The attitude of people toward art appears to be largely 
determined in high schools and colleges. These are the strate- 
gic points. It seems a statement of plain fact to say that by 
training teachers the department has the opportunity to go far 
toward shaping that attitude throughout a wide territory.” 

When I think of what Theodore Lyman Wright, a teacher 
of Greek in Beloit College, did toward giving those students 
high ideals of classic art and classic culture, when I think of 
the influence he has had in refining, in elevating, in enriching 
the lives of students who have gone out from Beloit College in 
the last twenty-five years, I feel that his life has been a life 
that any body might envy. His students have translated and 
staged, making their own costumes, twenty-three Greek plays 
on the campus at Beloit. His classroom in Greek is filled 
with casts and reproductions of Greek art and before his stu- 
dents have finished with him, I think if they were questioned, 
they couldn’t tell whether they had been taking a course in 
Greek art or a course in Greek literature. His influence has 
been extraordinary. His students have enriched the life of 
the whole northwest. 

When I think of A. D. Kennedy, now, alas, in a sani- 
tarium, a teacher in a high school in Cleveland, and how that 
man has enriched the lives of thousands of high school stu- 
dents and inspired them to go on to art schools here and in 
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New York and elsewhere, and taken his own money and 
lent it to these students to get them started on a career that 
means so much financially and culturally, I feel that he also 
has made a record that anybody might envy. 

And when I think of Annette J. Warner, the supervisor 
of drawing in Pittsfield, Massachusetts, who discovered there 
a slow, hesitant boy who was interested in art, and inspired 
him with a faith that he could do something for the world 
through his own talent, got him to study French, made him 
look forward to instruction in the Institute of Technology in 
Boston, and beyond that to the Ecole des Beaux-arts in Paris, 
and remember that that boy is now Franz Walker, of Cleve- 
land, of the firm of Walker & Weeks, the leading architectural 
firm we have in the city, I think of what Sargent said about 
the function of the college in discovering and enriching those 
who can spread a knowledge of art wherever they go, and I 
am persuaded that he is right. 

Sargent’s third point is: “That the department of art 
in a college should offer some practical experience with the 
materials of art. The department feels that in art as in any 
other language, a certain intimate insight and interpretation 
are to be gained if students have some practice in the actual 
use of the language.” 

“Therefore, courses have been planned in color, design, 
modeling, and composition. The principal purpose is inter- 
pretation, not to develop technical efficiency, but to furnish 
direct experience in the use of typical forms of art expression.” 

That he is justified in that statement is again borne out 
by the facts. When students are required to do what may 
be called laboratory work in art, they can be inspired only by 
those who can deliver the goods themselves. You can’t have 
a theoretical painter doing laboratory work in art with any 
success. You can’t have a man who knows the history of art 
merely as history, names and dates and schools and that sort 
of thing, teaching laboratory courses in art. 

You have got to have somebody who can himself draw; who 
can himself paint; then he begins to get results, 
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A man by the name of Frederick Whitney has just been 
retired from the State Normal School at Salem, Massachusetts. 
Frederick Whitney could take a class of girls from the 
country schools, the country high schools of Massachusetts 
and in twenty-four hours have every one of them drawing on 
the blackboard and illustrating geography, history, or any- 
thing else; the reason is that Whitney is a goodnatured 
man who knows how to smile, and who can draw brilliantly, 

Frederick Whitney was a man who had a winsome smile. 
He used to say, “ Why, drawing! Anybody can draw,” and 
he would go to the blackboard and with a few strokes 
present anything he wanted to. I used to think as I watched 
him that he mesmerized those girls. It was astonishing what 
they could do. He was a marvelous teacher because he him- 
self had the power to inspire laboratory work. 

The same is true of Dr. Denman W. Ross, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, one of the most wonderful men in America. He is 
wealthy. His family was wealthy. He was taken over to 
Europe by his family until he was forty and then he began 


to go for himself. When he was fifty-two years old, he felt 
that he had to teach. There was no reason for it. His 
wealth had enabled him to give to the Boston Museum about 
a quarter of all its collections in certain fields, but he felt that 
he must teach. “ Woe is me if I teach not art.” That is 
what came to him at the age of fifty-two, and he asked for the 
privilege of opening a summer school of art in Harvard Uni- 


versity. 

Couldn’t he paint! I studied a summer under him in the 
University and a year afterwards in a private class. Such 
a masterly painter himself, he got from students extraordin- 
arily good work. 

Well, I shall talk too long. I will not tell you anything 
more about Ross, but he has been the most inspiring teacher 
of design in this country because he can deliver the goods. 
It isn’t mere theory. 

Then, consider Sargent himself. He could take college 
students who had had no training in drawing and at the end 
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of the first year of instruction, with this laboratory practice, 
have them painting. He would pose a model in the class 
room, give any member of his class an easel and a canvas and 
a set palette, and they would make a painting from that 
model before the class, that is, a portrait in an hour’s time. 

You can’t get that sort of work from students, that kind 
of laboratory work, unless you have at the head of that 
department, a person who can deliver the goods. When you 
have that kind of person, results begin to come, and you begin 
to get a real appreciation of fine art. 

If you want to know just how good a loaf of Vienna bread 
is, you try to make one. If you want to know how perfectly a 
French dressmaker can fit a garment, you try to make one. 
You get from the laboratory practice an appreciation that 
you can’t possibly get in any other way. Oh, how people long 
for the power to express what they feel. 

One of the most wonderful organizations in this country 
is the Amateur Art Club, or the Business Men’s Art Club, 
as it is called, of the city of Chicago. I should like to talk 
to you about the club, but I am not going to. The man who 
was the promoter of that club became so enamored of that 
kind of laboratory practice for business men so that they 
would appreciate fine arts, that he has resigned his position in 
Chicago and is giving up his whole time to the establishment 
of business men’s art clubs throughout the United States— 
This man, Mr. Drew, went to Denver. He thought it would 
be a good place for such aclub. He went first to the principal 
dealer in artists’ supplies in the city of Denver and asked him 
if he could give him the names of any business men who 
bought art materials on the sly. That dealer gave him the 
names of thirty-two business men in Denver who came to his 
store after dark, when nobody would see them, and bought 
paint and brushes and canvass. They now have a most suc- 
cessful business men’s art club in Denver. 

That man came to Cleveland a few months ago. We went 
over the list of all our friends in this city who painted on the 
sly and we drew up a list of twenty-six men whom we con- 
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sidered prospects, you know, for an amateur business men’s 
art club in the city of Cleveland. We invited them to a 
dinner as our guests and Mr. Drew came to Cleveland 
from Chicago to talk to them. ‘Two out of the twenty-six 
failed to come. The twenty-four who came all signed up for 
the art club. That Club now has forty members. The con- 
ditions are that you must be over thirty and that you must 
never have taken a lesson in painting or drawing. It is one 
of the most enthusiastic clubs in the city. 

Oh, there is a hunger for practical experience with the arts 
as a basis for appreciation, as Sargent said. 

And then his fourth point, and last point—I am nearly 
through—is this: “To forward appreciation of industrial art 
and to codperate with the rapidly growing interest in giving 
to our possessions and surroundings greater charm and dis- 
tinction, the department believes that in a sense there is no 
dividing line between fine and industrial art, but rather that 
aFt flows into different channels and incarnates itself impar- 
tially in high visions and in things of common use and that 
taste consists in capacity to discern beauty in whatever em- 
bodiment it appears.” 

Ross invited his pupils in the summer class at Harvard one 
time for an evening at his home. His home is full of the most 
beautiful things, wonderfully decorated, as we would say, in 
color and form. The next morning when I came into the 
class, I stopped to thank Dr. Ross, “Some of us have been 
talking over our visit to your home last evening I said and we 
have concluded that the finest thing in your home is yourself.” 

Dr. Ross bowed and blushed and tears came into his eyes 
and he said, “ Thank you, but I hope that you saw that I have 
nothing in my home as a mere ornament, that everything in 
my home is the achievement of some human spirit when life 
was at its highest moment.” 

Think of living in a home like that, where everything is the 
achievement of some human spirit when life was at its highest 
moment ! 

He used to bring in in the morning old porcelain tile and 
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rugs that were priceless, that we might see and enjoy them. 
Everything in his home was beautiful. 

Abbott Thayer was once visiting him. Thayer is an old 
friend of his. Dr. Ross has a theory of painting which he 
has put into book form and was discussing this theory with 
Thayer. Thayer, sometimes his paintings are a little muddy, 
paints as he feels, and Ross talked to him two hours to per- 
suade him how important it was for everybody to know his 
theory of color. Thayer became somewhat impatient and ex- 
claimed, “ Wel!, Denman, I don’t give a damn for your theo- 
ries of color. All I would ask is to paint what I see in front 
of me, that side of this room with the view through the 
door into your studio.” 

“Thank you, Abbott,” said Dr. Ross, “ I have been fourteen 
years arranging that according to my theory.” 

The fourth end of art in universities is as Sargent said to 
enable people to appreciate the exquisite things that have been 
made and will be made in America so that they will influence 
the higher life of people. 

You know we all have three insatiable hungers; I will put 
it more abstractly for fear you will think I am personal— 
the human spirit has three insatiable hungers: a hunger for 
truth (nobody wants to be considered a fool by his neighbor; 
he camouflages it sometimes) ; a hunger for goodness (nobody 
wants his neighbor to think he is a knave, a rascal; we camou- 
flage that a good deal sometimes, but it is there, nevertheless) ; 
and third a hunger for beauty (nobody wants to be considered 
stupid when it comes to esthetic matters). 

I make that statement with a good deal of confidence. I 
have made it several times. I never knew it to be contradicted 
but once and that was by an old fellow in a town in Berkshire 
County, Massachusetts, where I had been talking on the im- 
portance of having in the schools such subjects as nature 
lore, drawing, color, poetry, design, and so forth. He was 
chairman of the School Board. After the address he came 
up and shook my hand and held on, pumping my hand up 
and down. 
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“Mr. Bailey, I enjoyed what you said, but I didn’t believe 
much of it.” 

“What was the matter? Why not?” 

“Well, toward the beginning you made a statement that 
isn’t true. You said everybody loved beauty. That ain’t so. 
Up in this town we don’t care that for beauty (snapping his 
fingers). We want our children taught readin’, and writin’, 
and ’rithmetic.” 

And I could see as I looked into the face of the old hypocrite, 
that he had dyed his whiskers before he came to the meeting. 

Everybody loves beauty. We don’t all have the same ideas 
as to what constitutes beauty. It is one function of the col- 
lege to teach people so that they will become more intelli- 
gent, so that they will have the good taste to discriminate 
between the ugly and the beautiful as they become more 
wealthy, for among the things that the Apostle tells us we 
should think about, you remember, are “ Whatsoever things 
are lovely.” 

I think I shall have to get from Professor Sargent my last 
word. Here is his last paragraph in this statement as to the 
aims of art in the university: “ This department believes that 
with the unprecedentedly rapid advance of science and effici- 
ency there must also be a corresponding development in the 
realms of taste, preferences, and discriminations. If we are 
to maintain a balance of those elements which can make our 
civilization human in the highest sense, and permanent, it 
believes that intelligent enjoyment of the arts is a positive 
force in preserving this balance.” 

I think we have got to maintain a balance because of our in- 
satiable hungers. I think we have to maintain a just balance 
between the true, the beautiful, and the good, between science, 
and religion, and fine art. 

Toastmaster Witson: Friends, he can speak just as well on 
any other subject and I think just as truthfully. I should 
like to have the man Whitney or Sargent try his drawing on 
me. The only thing I could ever draw was water for an 
elephant in an old-fashioned circus. 
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Henry Turner Bailey, there is a serious strain in the 
character of registrars, I know that, and I will tell you a brief 
incident—this is not for publication or anything of that kind, 
but some years ago when I wasn’t so well acquainted with 
registrars as I am now and they perhaps didn’t know me so 
well and looked upon me with considerable suspicion—I know 
they did, and I tell this story because I think there is just 
one registrar left that was in the meeting, but we called a 
meeting to discuss things in common between the registrars 
and president’s and treasurer’s offices and as I came out, after 
bringing before them some things I thought proper and they 
didn’t think so, I saw Dr. Thwing coming along, now our 
dear President-Emeritus, and he possibly saw the motion of 
my lips or possibly overheard me, and he put his arms on my 
shoulders and looked me in the eye and said, “Sid, do you 
ever use any profanity?” 

I said, “Dr. Thwing, no, and yet some of my intimate 
friends have said I have got on the outskirts of it and alluded 
to it in some way.” 

“Well, where have you been that your lips moved so?” 

“T have been meeting with the registrars.” 

“That is all right, my boy. You keep on using it. I 
can’t.” 

Eminent member of the Bar, statesman of renown, citizen 
at large, trustee of many organizations, but especially the one 
that brings us together tonight, Johns Hopkins, and also 
' Western Reserve University, and if I were to read the letters 
after his name, I could not help but interpret in any other 
way except that he was educated by degrees. Let me intro- 
duce to you Cleveland’s national figure, Mr. Baker. 


Honorable Newron D. Baker: Mr. Toastmaster, Mr. 
President, Ladies and Gentlemen: Those who introduce me 
are often generous enough to speak of me as well known and 
I am not entirely incapable of being a bit chesty about it at 
times, but it has its penalties. I was riding in a Pullman 
train two nights ago in the smoking compartment when a 
5 
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man came in, about middle age or a bit younger, looked at me 
scrutinizingly, and said, “ I have seen you before.” 

“ Oh,” I said, “ have you? ” 

“Yes. Isn’t your name Nick Smith?” 

“ No.” 

“ Well, I am perfectly certain I have seen you before.” 

“Perhaps you have seen my picture. At one time they 
put me in the movies a good deal. I was Secretary of War.” 

“No.” That left no impression and made none upon him. 
He said, “ You look like Nick Smith. He keeps a haber- 
dasher’s store in our town,” and I left him in a state of pro- 
found unhappiness because I was not Nick Smith. 

I am sure you all realize why I was anxious to speak after 
Dean Bailey and get inspiration after him as I always do. 
The kind of canvassers I have been most actively connected 
with have been other than those with whom our distinguished 
friend made himself famous, but, nevertheless, I do get always 
a great deal of inspiration out of what Dean Bailey says and 
I will get him to go into partnership with me to hold this 
theory hereafter that instead of pleading that people shall 
have some occupation for their leisure, he and I shall agree 
there isn’t any such thing as leisure, that we spend our time 
either going to heaven or in the opposite direction and that 
all the time which we are not spending going to heaven we 
ought to spend unfurling our wings for further flights in 
higher directions. 

The human mind is so made that it isn’t capable of leisure, 
so I second very heartily this touching and beautiful address 
of Dean Bailey’s that there shall be added to the college mind 
not the ornament but the inspiration that comes from contact 
with esthetic and ennobling things. 

But I am here to talk to you about something else. I con- 
fess that the college registrar has become a new figure to me 
tonight. I remember the registrar of my own college—Mr. 
Dempster is his successor—a perfectly delightful gentleman 
now in mature years and retired, Mr. Ball, of Johns Hopkins, 
to whom I owe a great deal for the inspiration he gave me 
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and it never occurred to me until I saw the little skit tonight 
that the registrar was a disciplinary officer and that there are 
some problems connected with the control of colleges they 
had to deal with. 

That made me wonder whether I was here because I was 
once Secretary of War or because of my temporary position as 
Acting Chairman of the National Crime Commission. 

The greatest teacher I ever knew or came in personal con- 
tact with was a woman who taught in the high school of the 
little mountain village in which I was born and raised. She 
is now, I think, about seventy-nine years old. She retired on 
the first day of October of last year from her career as a 
teacher. She was then teaching history in the public high 
school at Washington. She is now, I think, somewhere on 
the Nile making her first trip abroad, and I had a post card 
from her only a day or two ago describing her delight at 
having seen the Pyramids. 

I said about her once in a public address to some teachers 
that she was the greatest teacher I had ever known. That 
was printed in the paper of that teachers’ association and in 
some way fell under her eye. She wrote a letter and thanked 
me for remembering her as a teacher and for what I had said 
and then made this very significant statement: “I am glad 
that you think of me as a successful teacher, but I taught 
thirty years before I discovered the real secret of teaching, 
which is that the boy is more important than the book.” 

Now I take that somewhat as my text, certainly as my 
point of departure, because principally of what I have heard 
here tonight and seen in the skit. I assume that the registrars 
do actually come in contact with the students. 

The presidents of our modern colleges have become largely 
business executives and philanthropic solicitors and my own 
very earnest belief about education is that the campus presi- 
dent, or the campus executive, the teacher who comes into 
actual contact with the student, the man or woman who lights 
the flame, lights the torch in the soul of the boy or the girl, 
is the educator. 
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We hear a good deal about modern youth. Youth has 
always interested me. I have a standing rule that I never 
on any occasion decline an invitation to address a college 
group. I don’t mind declining to address middle aged or 
elderly people, but college boys and girls I never decline to 
address if I can get there, so I think I am somewhat in a 
position to express some opinions about modern youth. I 
believe in them heartily. 

I think that fifty years from now the story of the World 
War, for instance, will be learned from narratives by great 
leaders of men like Pershing and Haig, and Petain, and 
Clemenceau. The causes of the great upheaval will be told 
by their stories, but the historian of fifty years from now of 
what happened to the human mind in and about the time of 
the war will learn more from Philip Gibbs, from his novels, 
than from anything else that has been written in my time. 

He was himself a gifted young man at the time the war 
broke out. He had been writing novels and doing newspaper 
and journalistic correspondence, when suddenly he was caught 
as war correspondent on the western front and there he saw 
war as it was and all the things that had been theoretical and 
fanciful and imaginative to him were thrust aside and the 
realities of life really entered his soul, and so in his two great 
books, “ Now it Can be Told,” and “More That Must be 
Told,” books quite too dreadful to read, he has told the true 
story of war as it now is, and then, in a series of some ten 
or a dozen novels since that time, he has taken the next genera- 
tion of British youth and told what has happened to their 
minds and spirits; and what happened to them is just what 
happened to our students. 

The world became utterly disillusioned with its institutions. 
Our institutional development had lagged beyond the physical 
advance that the world had made. We had invented and 
discovered but not assimilated and so the fruits of the genius 
of our research scholars and inventors were turned into agen- 
cies of destruction which the statesmen and politicians of the 
world had made no preparation to control. 
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And so in Russia today and in other parts of the world, 
every political truth that most of us believe has been thrown 
into the discard in utter lack of faith, brought about by the 
disillusionment of seeing the civilization of the world fall like 
a house of cards and the thing so beautiful, stable, and strong, 
fall under a test which it was unable to meet. 

The mind of youth has caught something of that spirit and 
yet if one reads such a book as Mark Sullivan’s “ Our Times,” 
and particularly the second volume, I think he will be forced 
to say, as I certainly am forced to say as far as my own experi- 
ence is concerned, that for the first time, after reading that 
book I knew why I am the kind of man I am. I have been 
able to rescue out of my own past some of the formative 
influences that surrounded me as a boy, but never to get 
them all. Mark Sullivan gets them all. He tells of the 
school books we used, the histories and geographies and spel- 
lers and readers, of the hymns we sang, of the clothes we wore, 
of the jokes we cracked, as the world is, of the kind of news- 
papers we read, of the political campaigns we had. 

In that book he has taken life as it was around youth forty 
years ago and has told us all of the influences that went to 
make the generation of which I am one, and when I compare 
those influences with the influences that surround my chil- 
dren as they grow up, I realize my children are immensely 
better off. They are freed from a thousand inhibitions and 
liberated from a thousand narrowing influences that surround- 
ed the youth of my generation, and I am looking forward 
with confident expectation to seeing the generation of which 
my children form a part stride on to the world stage with 
capacity for supreme achievement as against anything the 
world has ever seen. 

So I take a very confidently hopeful view of youth with 
all the puzzles it seems to present to us older people at this 
particular time. 

But I think it is important for us who are in any way— 
and I say this with great deference to you who are more prac- 
tically connected with it than I, who are connected with prob- 
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lems of education, to realize that this change has taken place 
in the raw material in the student. mind and also that an 
equally profound change has taken place in the subject matter 
of education. I am disposed to be a bit critical about that, 
probably because I don’t know much about it. People who 
don’t know much about things are often critical. 

I remember a delicious story of Mr. Chauncey Depew, a 
great and delightful American, recently dead. He was invited 
to a dinner to welcome Mr. H. G. Wells, the great English 
novelist and historian. A large company gathered in the 
largest dining room in New York and Mr. Wells was the 
guest of the occasion and they invited him to speak, and he 
spoke an hour and a half with the most profoundly gloomy 
pessimism anybody ever heard anybody else speak. The world 
was bad, worse than it had ever been, and was rapidly getting 
worse and showed no possibility of turning in the other direc- 
tion and getting any better, and he left the audience in a 
state of depression and gloom that seemed impenetrable. 

The Chairman of the dinner being a wise man, glanced 
about and saw dear, cheerful, optimistic Mr. Depew smiling 
and called on him for a speech. He bounced to his feet as he 
always did, looked the audience over with benevolence, and 
said, “ Ladies and Gentleman: It is a matter of great good 
fortune and distinction to have this great English scholar 
with us tonight. New York is greatly honored. He is a 
great man. He has written a great history that I have read 
and with all that is in that history up to Julius Caesar, 
I perfectly agree, because I know nothing about it, but, being 
a contemporary of Julius Caesar, everything from that time 
on I disagree with, because I don’t believe it.” 

My belief is that we have realized the importance of train- 
ing in this modern industrial world, this modern high-speed 
business and industrial world, to such an extent that we are 
mixing training and education, and that a very substantial 
part of the modern college course ought really to be called 
training and not education, and that the true theory which I 
hope some day he will come back to will be that we should edu- 
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cate people first and then train them and not have candidates 
for the degree of Bachelors of Arts in courses in bookkeeping 
and stenography, and on a variety of other things one can find 
in almost any college catalog today. 

The problem that we have before us is to fit education nowa- 
days to boys nowadays and girls nowadays, and perhaps the 
greatest loss that this country or any country is suffering from 
at the present moment is the failure to adjust education to 
the needs of the age and to the needs of the students. 

My friend, Dr. C. R. Mann, who is the Director of the 
National Education Council in Washington, has for some ten 
or twelve years been busy trying to work out what seems to 
me a very important thing. He is trying to get what he 
calls job specifications, the idea being that he will go through 
one factory after another and one business after another and 
get the executive and managers of the plants to write out a 
list of the qualifications which men ought to have in order to 
be successful in the various positions of responsibility and 
trust in that particular business and then his plan is to take 
those to the colleges and say, “ Now these are the men needed 
in business and industry today and your education ought to 
supply men who have these qualifications to fit into these 
jobs.” 

The saddest thing I know is the boy who starts out to get 
a job and sees hanging in a window a sign: “ Boy Wanted,” 
and he says to himself, “I ama boy. I will go in and apply.” 
He goes in with no other qualification in his mind as to him- 
self or the job except that a boy is wanted. He tries it and 
is a complete misfit and comes out with a defeatest’s sense 
of failure and tries another equally blind alley, hunts another 
sign “ Boy Wanted” on the desperate chance that when he 
finds the second sign, with disillusion and defeat in his mind, 
he may make a better go the second time. 

This lack of adjustment and of assortment to the demands 
of jobs causes more lost motion and discouragement and disil- 
lusion than anything else I know and as I say these words 
I have in my mind a very highly cultured boy of my own 
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acquaintance who went to a college where the classics are still 
taught. He was an honor scholar in Greek and is now selling 
washing machines. Now clearly that means that there is a 
missing link between that boy’s education and the world into 
which he is to integrate somewhere. It may not be easy to 
find, but somewhere there is a place for the culture, the appre- 
ciation, the learning, the love that fine boy has for classical 
literature, and there ought to be some sort of machinery 
arranged that will prevent the heartbreaking experience of his 
trying to explain in the basements of people’s houses how to 
operate an electrically driven washing machine. 

Just how that is to be brought about I do not know. I go 
to colleges, as I have said to you. I sit around in the fra- 
ternity houses and talk to the boys. I rarely try to find out, 
because I am not much interested, how much they are learn- 
ing out of their books, but I am almost Chinese in the per- 
sistence with which I inquire of them what they are plan- 
ning, what their plans are, what their map of life is, how 
much they have drawn in of the chart, and how far they have 
got along it and I find a majority of the seniors that I meet 
in the American colleges are still uncertain what they want 
to do with their lives when they have finished college. They 
are still hunting guidance and leadership. They are hunting 
direction. They are hunting an assortment of their capaci- 
ties and talents against the opportunities of life and the old- 
fashioned college with the President’s house open on Sunday 
afternoon for the boys to sit in and talk about things in gen- 
eral and the professors there as guides, counsellors, and 
friends in a directed and helpful conversation has, in a large 
part, departed out of our colleges as they have grown larger. 

The value of education and culture is a thing that I think 
we somewhat lose sight of. I am not unaware of the fact 
that there is a certain discouragement in culture. Matthew 
Arnold’s definition of culture, “ Getting to know the best 
that has been said or thought in the world from the begin- 
ning,” as Dr. Jack said, is an extremely discouraging thing 
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because if anybody ever got to know that, it would put an end 
to most of the inferior things people are now producing. 

There is a certain amount of dilettanteism about too much 
culture. It is not quite equipped for the competitions of 
modern life, if it is overdone, and yet I think everybody 
would agree that a college education, to be successful ought 
to do three things. It ought first, and perhaps not first in 
importance, but first in necessity, to improve a man’s capac- 
ity to earn his living in a highly competitive industrial 
society ; second, it ought to make him a better neighbor, and 
friend, and person. It ought to improve his capacity for the 
family relation and for his relation to the whole human 
family. It ought to make a better citizen of him. Third, it 
ought to equip him with what Dean Bailey has just said 
every man ought to have, it ought to equip him with a hobby 
so liberal and yet so entrancing to him that he would be quite 
incapable of not pursuing it after he gets out of college, so 
that when the lean years of life come, those past middle life, 
lean for those who haven’t this cultural annex to their gen- 
eral outlook, he will have the resources, the higher satisfac- 
tions that come to people who have learned to love poetry or 
literature or art in any of its forms as a constant accompani- 
ment of their regular life. 

I sometimes wonder whether you registrars don’t let the 
wrong people into college. I do not judge that from the 
boys I see in the colleges, but I judge it from the boys I see 
after they get out. I ride over the railroad trains of this 
country and go to the hotels and meet the graduates of prac- 
tically every college in this country and only rarely do I hear 
them discussing the things that a man ought to bring away 
from college with him. I hear plenty of talk about baseball 
and plenty about golf and plenty about the stock market, the 
price of General Motors or whatever else happens to be upper- 
most in the human mind at the moment, but it is a rare 
thing—you will bear me out in it—it is a rare thing to find 
men after they have been out of college seven or eight years 
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really pursuing in their conversation the liberalized and cul- 
tured currents which they followed when they were students 
and I suppose it is the despair of every man in public life, 
if he permits himself to despair at all, that when really great 
crises arise in our country’s history, when things are bruited 
abroad and discussed that make for incalculably the well or 
ill of the republic, there seems to be a lack of coherence in 
the educated and cultured classes which forbids them or pre- 
vents them, or at least doesn’t cause them to congregate and 
concentrate their culture and their experience and their learn- 
ing on the right side of great public questions. 

I can illustrate that to you. It will come out of one of my 
prejudices, but I am much fonder of my prejudices than I 
am of my opinions. Most of us are. We all know our opin- 
ions are right and will take care of themselves and we suspect 
our prejudices of being a bit infirm and think we need to take 
care of them. 

I suppose no question has been discussed in the life of 
America in the last twenty-five years so important as the 
question whether the United States should or should not 
adhere to the League of Nations. I am not going to tell you 
which side of that I believe is the right answer to the par- 
ticular problem, perhaps it is expected of me, but I think you 
wil all agree that question is of transcendent importance. 
Hither we are going to try to be isolated, to live our own life, 
to cut the cables between us and the rest of the world, such 
cables as we can cut, or else we are going to tie on to the 
rest of the world and recognize that, being in the world, we 
can’t be prosperous and happy unless the rest of the world 
is headed in that direction. I very profoundly believe that. 

I remember in Lessing’s “ Minna von Barnhelm,” Minna 
is proposed to by Major von Tellheim, and she has been hop- 
ing for some time that he would and he is accepted and he 
leaves her for a moment and she rushes to the maid and says, 
“Be happy with me.” It is impossible in this world to be 
happy alone. I think it applies to nations as it does to 
individuals; so my judgment is that in this world it is quite 
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impossible for a nation to be prosperous if the rest of the 
world is unprosperous, and quite impossible for the nation 
long to be happy if the rest of the world is miserable. 

I think that is particularly true of the United States whose 
sympathetic development is greater than that of any other 
nation, but the problem of whether we should join the League 
of Nations is a problem of the very first magnitude and I make 
this statement without fear of successful contradiction. I 
think whether or no we should join the League of Nations 
was decided not on the basis of an intelligent consideration 
of the historic and traditional nature of mankind and of 
international relations and institutions, but was decided on 
the basis of prejudice, that there was more claptrap and 
nonsense and tomfoolery injected into that discussion than 
into any political discussion I have heard since I have been 
aman. I will admit freely that there are some serious con- 
siderations to be weighed on both sides of that problem, but 
nobody weighed them. 

On the street corners of this city and every other city, in 
the newspapers of every city, this city and every other city, 
the greatest lot of balderdash was discussed on that question 
that has been discussed on any public question. 

Now, while that was going on, where were the young men 
and women whom you registrars admitted to your colleges 
and who had passed through the process that ought to have 
made them agitators in favor at least of rational discussion 
and of the weighing of moral considerations in the determina- 
tion of problems which affected the welfare of the public, 
nay, of the human race? Where were they? Silent, scat- 
tered, dispersed, lacking coherence, lacking codrdination, lack- 
ing more than anything else, it seems to me, the capacity to 
recognize valid leadership when it comes and to adhere to 
it after they have recognized it. 

It is highly important, it seems to me, in college that the 
American college should educate men. They will get trained 
somehow, but I think education is highly important. It is 
highly important that the people of the United States should 
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have a certain body of common knowledge. The difficulty 
with knowledge nowadays (I am talking too long, but I want 
to get this thought over to you) is that there is so much of it 
that we are subdividing it until we have no community of in- 
terest in the general body of knowledge. 

Roscoe Pound, or somebody else, said that a specialist is a 
man who knew more and more about less and less. In a large 
way that is true. I meet any one of you in this company to- 
night and talk with you for ten or fifteen minutes and when 
we leave I say, “ He knows a lot of things I don’t know,” 
and perhaps that person who would meet me would say, 
“ Baker knows some things I don’t know,” but it is only 
rarely that people meet unless by chance in their own specialty, 
when they leave with a feeling that they are partners in a 
great traditional body of common knowledge which is at the 
basis of all life. 

That wasn’t always so. I love to tell the story of the 
younger Pitt who was saying his valedictory in the British 
House of Commons. There were six hundred members of 
the British House of Commons there from all over the British 
Isles, and as he was reviewing the course of his own life, tell- 
ing all the things he had done and hoped and some of the 
things he had hoped for that hadn’t come true, but he thought 
might come true he quoted some eleven or twelve lines 
from Horace that he thought aptly described his own career 
as a public man. He was quoting in the original Latin and 
one of the lines, if he had quoted it, would have read some- 
thing like this, “ I wrapped myself in the consciousness of my 
own sublime achievements.” He felt that that would lack 
tact and delicacy if he quoted that line, so in quoting the ten 
or eleven lines of Horace, he left that one out without saying 
anything about having left it out, and the whole British 
House of Commons, six hundred members, recognized that 
he had left out that line of Horace and rose and cheered 
his tact and skill. 

Now suppose somebody in Congress would quote twelve 
lines of Horace and leave one out, and no matter how hand- 
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some the tact was or how skilful and deft, how superlatively 
delightful it was to have him do it, how many of the mem- 
bers of any Congress you and I have known would cheer? 
How many of the graduates of your own colleges would? 
And not necessarily twelve lines of Horace, it isn’t that. The 
point of that illustration is that England in the days of the 
younger Pitt had in it a cultured class who had a common 
body of knowledge and each member of that class felt that 
he stood on that common body of knowledge and was one 
of the fellowship of the company of scholars. 

And what is the consequence? Almost the smallest island 
in the world is mistress of most of the world. There isn’t 
a country on which the sun shines, a part of the world that 
doesn’t have a country that belongs to the British Federation 
of States or the British Empire. That little island with so 
few people in it, almost a handful, with her subject and con- 
trolled populations has been the mistress of the world because 
her scholars, the products of her public schools, of her uni- 
versities, have had the sense of solidarity, the sense of oneness 
and of partnership in a great body of traditional knowledge 
which has made the Englishman every place he went a guide 
in the best sense of the word, a ruler of men. 

Democracy has its problems. They are many and difficult. 
They grow more complicated every day. Democracy has 
broken down temporarily almost entirely throughout the 
world. We finished a war to make the world safe for demo- 
cracy and the major part of the men who fought to make it 
a world safe for democracy are now subject to dictators. 

I think we will swing back into a better state of mind, a 
restored spiritual quality in men and women everywhere, and 
democracy will have a new chance, but her problems are many. 
They can’t be solved by discussions in atmospheres of pre- 
judice. They can’t be solved by what the American people 
have applied to the solution of its political problems in the 
last ten or fifteen years. If they are going to be solved at 
all, they will be solved by valiant wills, by enlightened intel- 
lect which is brave enough to express itself at critical con- 
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junctures of American affairs, and the challenge of the 
American college today is to produce, of course scholarship, 
but to produce intrepidity of will and devotion of mind and 
spirit, to produce men who will take out of college what you 
give them with a sense of being trustees of it to devote it 
to the public welfare. 

And when the American college has graduated its quota of 
men of this valiant will, this intrepid conscience, equipped 
with such education as you can give them, the problems of 
democracy will be solved here, and by imitation throughout 
the world. 


Toastmaster Witson: He can speak just as well on any 
other subject except for and on behalf of the Republican 
party. 

In the supplementary program handed me I find the name 
of one of your group, K. P. R. Neville. I noticed he is from 
Canada. If we weren’t college presidents and registrars, our 
voices would be a little husky and our throats would be a 
little thirsty, but they are not. 

I had occasion to go to Canada on a little convention and 
there was a little ditty there and as soon as I saw this gentle- 
man was from the University of Western Ontario, of London, 
this little ditty came to my mind: 


“Four and twenty Yankees eating 
apple pie, 
Slipped into Canada to get a 
little rye; 
When the rye was opened, 
They all began to sing, 
Who the hell is Coolidge? God 
save the King.” 

Up to a short time ago Mr. Neville was a mere member, but 
he has been recently elected to the sublime office of the 
President of the Aluminum Association of Grand Slam Uni- 
versity. That sounds like Oberlin to us Western Reserve 
people and I should interpret his name and introduce him to 


you as Knights of Pythias Railroad Neville. 
Mr. K. P. R. Nevitte: Mr. Toastmaster, I have heard 
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that introduction before. The interpretation of the initials 
is, well, it is the sport of all tosatmasters. Mr. Pierce, on 
one occasion at Minneapolis, introduced me as the King’s 
personal representative. I happened to be the only Canadian 
present at that convention. This time we are not seven, 
but we are five. That has nothing to do, however, with the 
anti-climax of the evening. We know that sometimes the 
registrars, the American Association of Registrars has seen 
fit to ascend from the sublime to the ridiculous and has staged 
what might be called a burlesque on commencement. As a 
result of those various burlesques on commencement, there 
has grown up a body of aluminums of the University of 
Grand Slam which has reached such a number that inasmuch 
as they are mostly registrars, they felt absolutely bound to 
organize themselves. 

In connection with the organization they had to evolve a 
ritual and, most important of all, some external insignia of 
their importance as it could be figured out. When they set 
themselves the task, they found the institution Grand Slam 
University lacked lots of things dear to the soul of the uni- 
verse. The university had no colors around which to gather, 
behind which they could hide themselves for their university 
cheer, so they set themselves the task of picking out the 
colors for the noble institution, colors that are quite in keep- 
ing with the shrinking, retiring type of alma mater, colors 
that blend and melt into each other in a way that would 
satisfy the heart of those who would intellectualize the col- 
lege education, and the colors that they chose were pink and 
green. It takes a college education to see pink alligators and 
green baboons, and that was the main thing that prompted us 
in the decision. 

When we got that far, we decided to break away from the 
system employed by the intercollegiate bureau and fall back 
on the button system of the Elks, and Kiwanis, and Rotarians, 
and the rest of it, and make for ourselves the insignia of our 
various degrees, and the button will represent the colors of 
the institution and the bolt of ribbon attached thereto will 
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represent the departments in which the degrees, if any, were 
secured, and I want with the help of the Illustrious Secretary 
to adorn the members of the Alumina Association of Grand 
Slam University with the respective shields, as the President 
of that institution elected by the unanimous vote of the Secre- 
tary, a Democrat from Missouri, who was elected unanimously 
by his own vote. 

Mr. Neville, in his words “ officiated,” assisted by Mr. 
Armsby, amid much laughter and applause. 


Toastmaster Witson: With thanks for the Committee in 
charge for the delightful dinner which has brought us all 
together, which we so much enjoyed, and with deep apprecia- 
tion for the dramatic and musical talent and delightful enter- 
tainers, and for our talented speakers, we thank you and we 
bid you goodnight. 


The meeting adjourned at ten forty-five o'clock. 
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WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION 





April 18, 1928 


The meeting convened at nine-fifteen o’clock, Mr. R. N. 
Dempster, of the Johns Hopkins University, First Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Association, presiding. 


Chairman Dempster: It is my pleasure to call the second 
session of the Sixteenth Convention to order. 

This morning we are to have the privilege of listening to a 
paper by Dr. William Mather Lewis, President of Lafayette 
College. Dr. Lewis went to Lafayette College last fall. This 
is his first year. For some time Dr. Lewis has been inter- 
ested in personnel work and we are fortunate in having him 
with us this morning. More and more are we turning our 
attention to the personnel side of college work; particularly 
as it applies to the freshmen. Institutions throughout the 
country find that the mortality of each entering class is high. 
In the western institutions, particularly, about 60 per cent. 
of the freshmen fail to enter the junior year. 

This situation is due to a number of causes, according to 
available statistics, but I venture to submit that if we could 
secure frank statements from students who withdraw pre- 
maturely we should find that the withdrawals are due in a 
large measure to the lack of adaption of the freshman to 
his college program. Dr. Lewis’ views on this important 
phrase of college work will be of interest to us. I take 
pleasure in presenting Dr. Lewis, President of Lafayette 
College. 


Dr. Witt1aAM MATHER Lewis: Mr. Chairman and Members 
of the Association: I am very happy to discuss this question 
of the orientation of the freshman with you this morning, 
although the Chairman has already given most of my statistics. 
However, I am going to waive the matter of statistics. I 
have never had much faith in them since that time during my 
6 
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residence in Washington when an agricultural expert told the 
waiting world how many thousands of tons of wheat were 
destroyed each day by rats in the United States. The Com- 
missioner of Education, interested in seeing how accurate 
statistics are, called him up and asked him how he had 
arrived at his conclusions. He said, “ We took a rat and put 
it in a cage with a certain amount of wheat, and at the end 
of twenty-four hours, we ascertained how much that rat had 
eaten ; we then multiplied that by the total number of rats in 
the United States.” 

Freshman statistics are somewhat along the same line. | 








A CRITICAL ADJUSTMENT—THE FRESHMAN 
WITH HIS COLLEGE 


WILLIAM MATHER LEWIS 
President of Lafayette College 


The problem of student mortality is at last beginning to re- 
ceive some sustained attention. With the realization that 
the adage “ Where nothing is learned, nothing is taught” 
may apply to institutions as well as to individual instructors 
our colleges are meeting serious educational responsibility. 

According to a recent estimate about 300,000 Freshmen 
will enter colleges and universities in the United States next 
fall. If the average of former years prevails 60,000 of these 
will drop out by the end of the first year. The resultant 
economic, social and educational loss is too evident to require 
comment. In addition to those who disappear during the 
first year there will be many others who will struggle on for a 
time, never catching step, never understanding their work or 
the implications of college. And thus it will come about 
that the army of 300,000 will have dwindled to 140,000 by 
Commencement day, 1931. Obviously, it is essential to elimi- 
nate the avoidable mortality and thus secure more stable and 
more able student bodies. We may attribute the present con- 
dition to two main causes: first, faulty standards and methods 
of admission, and, second, failure to adjust the incoming stu- 
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dent to his environment. These two are closely associated. 

Obviously, it is not possible successfully to adjust all types 
of mentality and character to the life of a college. A selective 
process is imperative. And whereas that selective process used 
to go on at the source, because only the most talented and most 
ambitious in any community sought college education, to-day 
that selective process must go on at the doors of the college 
because the desire to participate in the privileges and pleasures 
of the campus has become well nigh universal. It gives us 
pause to realize that whereas a generation ago one person out 
of every 1,000 in the United States attended an institution 
of higher learning, to-day the average is one out of 150. With 
all the publicity that is being given to statements that our 
colleges are turning away thousands from their doors, the fact 
remains that an exceedingly small number, if any of these who 
are fully prepared, cannot find place in some excellent institu- 
tion. True, there are some exceptional instances of institu- 
tions of limited enrollment which annually turn away con- 
siderable numbers of fully qualified applicants. But all of 
these are ultimately taken care of in other fine institutions. 
An informal survey made in a New England state last fall 
disclosed the fact that in the aggregate the first class colleges 
and universities could have accepted 150 more students than 
those fully qualified who applied. The problem is clearly then 
one in which the element of wise choice is a major considera- 
tion rather than that of increased facilities. 

After a test of many years it is evident that neither the 
system of entrance by examination or by certificate is entirely 
satisfactory. By means of forced tutoring many candidates 
are able to pass entrance examinations who have not the ability 
to carry college work. By the certificate method many enter 
who have the capacity for secondary school work but who, be- 
cause of certain limitations and tendencies, cannot take ad- 
vantage of the intellectual opportunities which the college 
offers. In order to judge of the student’s fitness the college 
should have access to his life history, showing, over a period of 
years, his mental, social and physical development and his 
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trend of intellectual interest. Thus his “ college mindedness ” 
may be determined. An experiment along this line is now 
being inaugurated by a joint commission of the Association of 
College Presidents and the State Department of Public In- 
struction in the State of Pennsylvania under the direction of 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. 
Although the initial purpose was to study the relations be- 
tween School and College, the preliminary announcement of 
the Foundation states that there is to be a searching study 
made on the basis of these questions—“ Why are these young 
people in high school and college?” “ How are they to pass 
from one institution to another?” “ What constitutes the 
best basic preparation for college and for life?” “ What is 
the responsibility of the high school for orienting these pupils 
with respect to college aims and purposes?” “ What is the 
responsibility of the college for adjusting these young people 
after they get into college, so that their native talents plus 
their high school preparation will be completely utilized in the 
realization of the aims of the individual and of the college? ” 

In other words, consideration is to be given to an “ appraisal 
of the entire educational process as it effects the individual 
student.” Briefly, this is to be accomplished by the use of a 
cumulative record system through which will be recorded on 
a single sheet the life history of the pupil, mental, social and 
physical over a period of seven years, beginning at sixth grade 
and ending at graduation from High School. On this sheet 
are spaces for registering, at various stages throughout this 
period, intelligence, school grades, attendance, discipline, ac- 
complishment, vocational experiences, interests, defects, 
health, social adjustment, home conditions, and other essen- 
tial material. The program as outlined by the Foundation 
contains plans for a series of comprehensive examinations 
and for vocational studies which do not fall within the scope 
of this discussion. 

The experiment is hopeful, because, unlike many others 
it recognizes the various stages of education as parts of a con- 
tinuing and closely knit process and not as a number of inde- 
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pendent processes confined in water-tight compartments. To 
stress the unity of human knowledge is to open up for the 
normal student an avenue of intellectual interest. We have 
given proportionately too much consideration to content of ele- 
mentary school, secondary school and college systems as over 
against the orderly transition from one to another. This situa- 
tion has lately been recognized in the field of elementary and 
secondary education with the resultant creation of the Junior 
High School, and now attention is being directed to the un- 
bridged gap between secondary school and college. Success 
in life depends upon the ability of an individual to adjust 
himself to conditions. No more vital contribution to effec- 
tive living can be made by our educational institutions than 
by stimulating the power of adjustment. The appalling 
amount of business failure and of industrial unrest is in no 
small measure due to our persistence in placing the square peg 
in the round hole. The answer of the college to this problem 
is to be found in the field of orientation. 

The school boy passes from ordered and supervised life of 
the secondary school to the freedom and the glamour of the 
college campus. With no direction from those who are in 
position to anticipate his difficulties, he stumbles about, con- 
fusing liberty with leisure, fascinated by the side shows of the 
college, confused by the shattering of his ideals and dreams 
of what college is, and before he rights himself, finds at the 
end of the first semester that he is out in the cold. There 
is many a schoolmaster to-day unable to understand why 
the honor student whom he sent up to college last fall has 
made such a miserable record. He harbors unpleasant 
thoughts concerning that college. Obviously, however, the 
fault lies with him as well as with the institution to which 
the boy went. Both have failed to give intelligent direction. 
The secondary school should give the student the largest pos- 
sible freedom during the later months of his Senior year. The 
Principal should confer with him as to his reasons for going 
to college ; should place him in possession of essential informa- 
tion as to the change of status which he is to experience; 
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should advise with the parents and with the boy as to the 
type of college best suited to his individual needs. The choice 
of a college is too often made upon the basis of insufficient 
consideration and knowledge. For instance, the desire to have 
the children go to a certain institution that their parents at- 
tended is natural but not always wise. As Gavit says “ If the 
college is just the same as it was when Dad and the Uncles 
were there a quarter of a century ago, nobody ought to go to 
it; it is dead on its feet, cumbering the earth.” Is the student 
of a temperament which makes his chances of success greater 
in a small college or a large university; is co-education desira- 
ble; is it wise to choose an institution in an entirely different 
section than that in which he has lived? These and many 
other questions, some of which have to do with the actual life 
on a given campus, should be answered before a definite de- 
cision is made. 

The Principal should persuade the father to choose the col- 
lege with as much care as he does the new automobile. He 
visits the agency, he looks under the hood, he sees the engine 
working. The college on its part should give much thought to 
making its policy and offerings clear to the prospective stu- 
dent. No institution of learning can be all things to all men. 
Its outstanding service comes from superior achievement in 
a well defined field. What this field is can hardly be learned 
from the average college catalogue. Most publications in this 
category are stilted in phraseology, complicated in make-up 
and dreary in appearance. As publications to be read in 
their entirety they rank with dictionaries. Some institution 
will some day produce a catalogue which gives a clear, con- 
cise, accurate and interesting insight into the conduct of the 
college system. 

The college should call the Freshmen to the campus several 
days in advance of the upper classmen. The old system of 
leaving Freshman Orientation to Sophomores has been produc- 
tive of an attitude toward curriculum, regulations and activi- 
ties which has not been remarkably successful. 

When the Freshman arrives at the college he may be sent 
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from the Registrar’s office to his adviser. In addition to the 
Dean of Men, the Personnel Officer, or whatever college official 
has supervision over the students personal relations, and asso- 
ciated with him, there should be a group of advisers—perhaps 
one to every fifteen students. Much of the success of any sys- 
tem of Orientation depends upon the temperament of the men 
acting as advisers. Obviously, there are many men on any 
faculty whose interests do not run along this line and who will 
perform the duties in a prefunctory and unintelligent way. 
But there are men on every faculty who have latent abilities 
along the line of personal relations and it is of the utmost 
importance for executives to discover and develop them. An 
advisory system in any college may be the deadest or the 
most vital element in it according to organization and plan of 
procedure. 

When the adviser has been given a number of Freshmen on 
the first day of the Orientation period he should take them on 
an inspection tour—acquainting them with the various build- 
ings the offices lecture rooms, laboratories therein. When the 
Library is visited the Librarian explains how a college Library 
should be used. In the Treasurer’s office the Treasurer ex- 
plains the financial policy of the institution. Perhaps there 
is no lesson that needs to be more emphasized than that of 
meeting financial obligations promptly. That institution 
which gives excessive lee way to a student in meeting his term 
bills, which is negligent in the collection of loan funds, is 
teaching poor economic lessons at a time when the danger is 
great that a system of spending before we earn, of mortgaging 
the future, will bring national financial diaster. In attempt- 
ing to give the student a proper financial outlook, the school 
and college must have the aid of the father. That boy who 
comes to college with a real financial program, with some 
idea of a budget, is vastly more likely to succeed than he who 
is turned loose with an amount of money probably greater than 
he has ever had at his command before and no idea as to how 
it should be used. It is a strange freak of human nature 
that we are more willing to spend money for the luxuries than 
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for the necessities of life. Witness the fact that as we buy 
more expensive automobiles we rent smaller apartments, and 
buy fewer pairs of shoes. The student is running true to form 
when he gladly gives up twenty or twenty-five dollars for a 
college social function and objects to a dollar fee for some 
college necessity. 

After the inspection tour which will save many a timid 
Freshman from wasting time and from agonizing over an 
attempt to find his way about, there should be an interesting 
address upon the history of the college. The student knows 
little about the founding, struggles, development, achieve- 
ments of the institution of which he is a member, or the great 
men who have put their best into it. College spirit can be 
made something more than a catch phrase in that institution 
where the students are early imbued with the best of those 
ideals and traditions which are the development of years. 

Another important element in Orientation days falls in the 
field of the Department of Physical Education. Our scholas- 
tic standards of admission, unsatisfactory as they may be, are 
better than the physical standards. Many boys are admitted 
who are in no condition to stand the strain of college life. 
Many are admitted whose condition may make them a menace 
to other students. A thorough examination by competent 
members of the Department of Physical Education is impera- 
tive. It would seem the part of wisdom to refuse admission 
to registration or the continuation in enrollment to all stu- 
dents whose condition may be a source of danger to other stu- 
dents or may jeopardize their own health safety under the 
stress of student life. 

In addition to the examinations the head of the Physical 
Education Department can let the Freshmen on the right path 
as to a personal physical program, including advice as to pro- 
per nourishment. There is a great amount of malnutrition 
prevalent among students who eat about at restaurants and 
other casual eating places. This is reflected in unsatisfactory 
intellectual accomplishment and in lowered resistence to dis- 
ease. Matters of personal hygiene and habits also need em- 
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phasis. In passing it may be noted that the Physical Educa- 
tion Department of one college which has secured confidential 
and intimate information from several hundred students has 
data tending to relieve the college fromm the oft repeated ac- 
cusation that it is the breeding place of undesirable personal 
habits. This investigation showed that eighty-five per cent. of 
the boys smoking in college smoked before they came to college, 
and that eighty-six per cent. of those who drink liquor drank 
before they came to college. 

The heads of the various academic departments can further 
intelligent interest in their work and give the Freshman a 
new attitude toward their subject by giving brief addresses on 
the meaning of the study of Biology, History or whatever their 
subject may be. Many a student who has always thought of 
his studies as unpleasant tasks to be endured, because of the 
credit to be secured thereby, may thus have awakened in him 
a desire to do scholarly work. Someone with broad vision 
should speak to these entering students along the line of the 
correlation of their subjects. Here is where some glimpse of 
the unity of human knowledge may be given. ‘Too often the 
work of one department is belittled in another, leaving stu- 
dents with the impression none of the work they are taking is 
worthy of their best efforts and that there is no unity in hu- 
man knowledge. 

There should be presented also a statement of the various 
types of instruction, including the lecture, quiz and recitation 
methods. ‘Toward the end of the Orientation period it may 
not be amiss to subject the Freshmen to a written examination 
concerning some of the matters presented to them in the pre- 
ceeding days, not only to fix the subject matter in their minds 
but to acquaint them with the technique of college examina- 
tions. In the Orientations program suggestion should be 
given as to how to study, how to approach the fraternity prob- 
lem, how to select extra curriculum activities. 

This latter problem needs much thoughtful consideration. 
The student comes to the college campus from the nervous, 
exciting, distracting life of the city. Our first duty is to get 
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him quieted down, so that he may have time to realize what 
he is in college for. It is well for the college to consider the 
proper limitation of the Freshman’s activities, before rather 
than after he is put on probation; and also of diversifying 
the types of activities he may select so that this part of his 
college experience may be of the maximum educational value. 

Finally a program of recreation and good fellowship should 
be planned for the Orientation days which will reduce the 
pangs of homesickness and create a wholesome grown-up-feel- 
ing. An excellent way of accomplishing this is by having all 
the Freshmen have lunch and dinner together during the 
Orientation period. Here they will meet each other and their 
advisers on an informal social basis. These gatherings also 
give opportunity for informal talks on college matters by 
the President, Dean, Registrar and other college officers. 

There are many other helpful elements in Orientation pro- 
grams which I have not mentioned, but already it is obvious 
that we may be in danger of a general case of mental indi- 
gestion in the Freshman Class. The question arises as to how 
much of all this advice and experience will be beneficially ap- 
plied to various situations arising during the year. This ques- 
tion suggests the desirability of a weekly Freshman Assembly 
throughout the year in which the various matters crowded into 
the brief Orientation days can be considered separately and in 
detail. This continuing program, as well as the so-called 
Orientation courses taking a place in the curriculum are also 
matters aside from the point of transition from school to col- 
lege which we are now considering. 

There are many college leaders who feel that a plan such 
as I have outlined is too paternalistic for a college. They 
say in substance—it is our duty to make available for the 
student the best possible curriculum instruction and equip- 
ment. If he fails to take advantage of these things that is 
his own affair. He is a college man, not a school boy and 
must learn to stand on his own feet. Perhaps we should ask 
ourselves at just what point during the summer he ceased to 
be a boy and became a man. Perhaps we do well to remind 
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ourselves that even men seek the line of least resistence and 
that all of us need sound leadership and wise guidance if we 
are to make the most of our opportunities. The fact is that 
an impressively large number of those who have been sub- 
mitted to the take it or leave it alone policy, have chosen to 
leave it alone to the detriment of the intellectual life of the 
college and of society in general. 

I would like to suggest again that in this attempt at adjust- 
ment between School and College the home should play a more 
constructive part than is sometimes evident. Perhaps it would 
be well to devise an instruction book for father and mother 
which would set forth the real purpose that the college has for 
existing. A schoolmaster recently said that a considerable 
number of fathers, whom he had observed, wish their sons to 
go to college for no other well defined reason than at the end 
of the year or two they may return home and be eligible to 
join the local University Club. This seems to be a pretty high 
price to pay for club membership particularly when there 
are numerous athletic and social clubs which have no such ex- 
aciting period of probation. How wise it would be for parents 
to take time from less essential things to discuss with their 
children the underlying value of a college education, to plan 
with them a sound financial program, to inspire them to secure 
the greatest amount from their course in order that through- 
out the years they may enjoy an abundant life. 

The puzzling problem of successful transition from School 
to College will be solved; how soon depends upon the wisdom 
with which school and college and family jointly attach it, 
with the central thought that education is a continuing pro- 
cess and that there is unity in human knowledge. 


Chairman Dempster: President Lewis, I believe I am safe 
in saying that we are sympathetic to and in entire agreement 
with your program for orientation work. On behalf of the 
Association I wish to thank you for your paper. 

“5% Varieties of Guidance ” is the topic of a paper to be 
presented by Dean C. M. McConn, of Lehigh University. 
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Dean McConn is well known to us as he is one of the charter 
members of the Association. Dean McConn! 


Dean C. M. McConn: Mr. Chairman and Fellow Members: 
At most conventions and meetings which I attend many of 
the speakers devote a considerable part of their time to telling 
stories alleged to be humorous. At this Association I think 
there have been very few stories and I congratulate you on 
that fact because stories are in general I grant a waste of 
time. Nevertheless, 1 am going to venture to tell you one. 

This story relates to a man who was bitten by a dog. At 
first he paid little attention to it, but after a day or two, 
when the wounds did not heal, he consulted a physician. The 
physician examined the wound and said, “I don’t want to 
alarm you or anything like that, but we must take all pos- 
sible precautions as soon as possible or you may develop 
rabies.” 

He slumped down into a chair and gasped, “ My God!” 
After he had sat there a moment he suddenly said, “* Doctor, 
Doctor, give me a paper and pencil quick! ” 

“ Oh,” said the doctor, soothingly, “ you don’t need to make 
your will just yet.” 

“No, no, I don’t want to make a will. What I want to do 
is make a list of the persons I am going to bite.” 

A doctor called in to help any student in a similar pre- 
dicament who might like to make a similar list, would be 
likely to find it headed with the name of the Dean and in 
some institutions he might find there the name of the 
registrar. 

This being the case, I think it is an admirable thing on 
which we should congratulate President Smith and his Pro- 
gram Committee that this meeting is being devoted so largely 
to humanizing education. The topic was suggested in Presi- 
dent Little’s address yesterday morning and it has been re- 
peated at various times throughout the meeting. I will try 
to make a little contribution to that. 








DR. C, M. McCONN 


Dr. Charles M. McConn, dean at 
Lehigh University from 1923 to 
1938, died yesterday afternoon in 
York where he resided ‘with his 
daughter and only survivor, Mrs. 
Edwin Bishop. He wWas 71. 


A noted educator, he was well| 

own throughout the nation for 
his literary achievements. He was 

he author of a novel, ‘Mollie’s 
Substitute Husband’ as well as 

hree best-selling educational vol- 

es, “Kintergarten or College,’ 

“Studies Aren’t Everthing,’’ arid 
“Planning for College.” 

Dr. McConn joined the Lehigh 
administrative staff after serving 
for 12 years as registrar and two 
years as assistant to the presi- 
dent: at the University of Illinois. 
He was a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota and received 
his doctor of literature degree from 
Harvard University. He was grant- 
ed the honorary degree of doctor 
of laws by Lehigh University at 
the 1946 Founder’s Day exercises. 

After resigning his post at Le-| 
high, he became dean of the Wash- 
ington Square College of Arts and 
Sciences at New York University. 
He served as a trustee of Sarah 
Lawrence College, Bronxville, N.Y. 

He was.a member of the Na- 
tional Assn, of College Deans, East- 
ern Assn. of College Deans, Pro- 
gressive Education Assn., Pennsyl- 
vania State Education Assn., Sig- 
ma Alpha~-=psilon, Omicron Del- 
ta Kappa, Phi Eta Sigma, Kappa 
Delta Pi, and Kiwanis Interna-/¢ 
tional. 
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FIFTY-SEVEN VARIETIES OF GUIDANCE 


MAX McCONN 
Dean of Lehigh University 


My title has, no doubt, a satirical cast, which some of my 
more progressive hearers may already deplore. But it rep- 
resents, I believe, the not unnatural first-blush reaction of 
very many middle-aged professors—to say nothing of regis- 
trars and deans, who may also be middle-aged—to the whole 
question of “ guidance,” in the technical sense in which the 
‘ word is now used in colleges. 

We look back—we oldsters—on our own undergraduate 
careers and remember that in those days we had, practically 
speaking, no “ guidance ” at all. For most of us there was 
not even a University Physician whom we might consult, 
much less a Psychiatrist to whom we might be referred if 
our adolescent aberrations proved puzzling. We had no 
Vocational Advisers and generally no Curricular Advisers. 
In fact, many of us did not even have a Dean. And yet 
somehow we stumbled through; eventually the college pro- 
nounced us educated; and we have gone ahead, and here we 
are; and a good many of us don’t really think so badly of 
ourselves at that. In short—is all this new-fangled “ guid- 
ance ” quite necessary ? 

I have expressed this reactionary point of view at the out- 
set, not because I share it in the least, but because it exists, I 
am sure, in all our faculties, sometimes in high places therein, 
and because we need to recognize it, to understand it, and to 
handle it. 

The answer to any middle-aged professor—or middle-aged 
president, if you like—who draws upon his own recollections 
to the extent I have expressed, is to make him draw upon 
them a little more. Nearly every one of them will admit, if 
pressed, that there were times during his undergraduate days 
when he did need help—weeks lost through illness which 
might have been prevented; mental struggles which have left 
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scars that need not have been nearly so deep; or curricular 
or vocational mistakes which it was pitiful for him to be 
allowed to make. To speak personally, by way of illustra- 
tion, I shall never quite forgive my own alma mater for let- 
ting me select the miscellaneous hodge-podge of courses I 
did pick, nor for providing so little enlightenment in regard 
to the career I was to follow. A total of two hours’ time 
from competent advisers throughout my four years might, I 
think, have made my whole life more successful and happier 
than it has been or ever can be now. That, or something like 
it, is the answer to the conservatives in this matter. 

But how greatly all this is changed! The “ guidance ” 
activities of the administration have multiplied, in some 
places, nearly as fast as the extra curricular activities of the 
students. And now—beginning in January, 1925—the 
American Council on Education, under grants from Mr. 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., is conducting research and propa- 
ganda in regard to “ personnel methods in college,” which will 
shortly cause such activities to be set up on every campus in 
the country. The movement is moving fast—so fast, indeed, 
that there is danger it may find us unprepared. It is nearly 
all of it excellent, and greatly to be desired, and something 
we should have had long ago; but it is very important, it 
seems to me, that it should be fully incorporated in our gen- 
eral scheme of things, not merely tacked on—and for such 
effective incorporation very few institutions have as yet 
devised any satisfactory plans. 

But I have been speaking so far in very general terms; let 
me begin to be a little more specific. The authors of the 
numerous pamphlets and books and articles and addresses on 
this subject of guidance or personnel work ordinarily list and 
discuss various kinds of service. They are likely to begin 
with the Health Service, which in various stages of develop- 
ment we nearly all of us have. Next is likely to come the 
Bureau of Mental Hygiene, composed of one or more expert 
psychologists and psychiatrists, who would doubtless conduct 
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intelligence and aptitude tests for us and study the results, 
but whose special function should be counseling with stu- 
dents who seem to be handicapped by mental or emotional 
disturbances or maladjustments. Third, we are likely to have 
the Bureau of Vocational Guidance, which should compile 
and disseminate information in regard to various jobs and 
careers. The same bureau may handle actual placement 
work—finding part-time jobs for students while in school, 
and vacation employment, and jobs at graduation; or these 
functions may be assigned to a separate office. And then we 
are likely to have, in the same list and as if it belonged in the 
same category, the item of General Student Advisement. 
This seems to me to be highly illogical, and mischievous in 
its implications. 

Why is it illogical and mischievous ? 

Because the other items mentioned are by their nature 
specialized services, recognizable as such by the student, and 
capable, accordingly, of being provided through organized 
bureaus ; but General Student Advisement is, by its nature as 
well as by definition, general, and not capable of being 
bureau-ized. It should not, therefore, be included in the same 
category or discussed in anything like the same terms as the 
other services. 

As a matter of fact, most of the writers to whom I am 
referring, having included this item in the general list with 
the others, do discuss it in very similar language. Take, for 
example, the following paragraphs from the excellent pamph- 
let entitled Personnel Procedure in Education, by President 
L. B. Hopkins of Wabash College, published as a supplement 
to The Educational Record for October, 1926, and distributed 
by the American Council on Education (pp. 25, 26) : 


“Faculty advisers are the rule rather than the exception in all of 
the institutions studied, but for the most part their work is of a 
perfunctory nature. Various plans have been adopted for the pur- 
pose of improving the nature of the contact between the faculty 
members assigned to interviewing the students and the students to 
be interviewed. The plan in most common use has been to take as 
large a number of the faculty as could be persuaded to serve and 
assign from twenty to fifty students to each instructor according 
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to the number of instructors available and the number of students 
to be advised. This plan has never worked with a marked degree 
of success. It presents several difficulties, As one administrator 
expressed it, ‘There are not enough persons on any one faculty who 
will make good advisers.’ A faculty adviser, to be successful, must 
have a real and sincere interest in the students. He must have, or 
be able to acquire, something of a student point of view. He needs 
a knowledge of the technical requirements of courses, schedules, and 
credits in the college, and also of the entrance requirements of the 
various professional schools. He needs some knowledge of the pro- 
fessions and vocitions which are open to college men, and especially 
those which college men consider most often as possible vocations. 
He needs also such knowledge as is available concerning the indi- 
vidual student with whom he is advising. 

“For a member of the faculty to carry a full teaching load, 
acquire such knowledge as this, and also undertake to meet and 
really consult with students, is apparently quite impossible.” 


This cogent argument points obviously to the need of a 
specialized and expert advisement personnel. President Hop- 
kins refrains from drawing that conclusion, but Dr. Henry J. 
Doermann, Dean of Administration in the University of 
Porto Rico, in his volume called The Orientation of College 
Freshmen (1926), is more explicit. He asks in italics, “ Can 
There be Effective Guidance without Organizing a Personnel 
Service?” and replies as follows (p. 114): 


“The answer is that there cannot be. Uncoérdinated guidance is 
neither adequate nor effective. The student’s problems are many; 
they are readily classifiable, but they are not capable of standard- 
ized solutions. Every individual problem must be seen, both by 
the student and by the counselor, in perspective. A thorough knowl- 
edge of the student must be taken into account in meeting every 
situation; if the advisory system is uncoédrdinated, vital considera- 
tions will frequently be overlooked. It must be the business of 
someone in the college to see that the student is adequately known 
and understood. This does not mean that teachers and other offi- 
cers have less responsibility for becoming better acquainted with 
their students, nor does it mean that they should discontinue giving 
advice when it is sought, but it does mean that there must be some 
agency in the college where as nearly a complete picture as it is 
possible to obtain is available for the purposes of guidance. More- 
over, an adequate and truthful mental and emotional photograph at 
one time may be a caricature at a later date. Sensitiveness and 
alertness to this ever-changing complexion of the most vital ele- 
ment—the student—in personnel work cannot be left to a system 
lacking in unity. The orientation of the college student, in spite 
of its complexity, is a coherent undertaking; it cannot be left to 
incoherent direction.” 











Then Dr. Doermann asks a further question: 
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“ Who Shall be Responsible for the Guidance Program?” 


And he answers categorically : 


“To judge by current practice the inauguration of a personnel 
service has generally resulted in the creation of a new administra- 


tive post, viz., that of Personnel Director.” 


There you have the full conclusion, and one must admit 


that it is logically and convincingly reached. 


Well—why not? Surely a General Advisement Bureau 


Advisement Bureau. It would be wonderful. 


shall live. What is wrong with it? 


ate steps to seek. 
? 








could be more efficient in many ways than almost any dean 
or department head, to say nothing of perfunctory young 
instructors acting as “advisers.” And what a relief to all 
the existing officers of administration and instruction! 
more student interviews, or almost none: send them to the 


scarcely a person in this room who, for his selfish part, would 
not welcome such an arrangement heartily. Under it most 
of us might expect to live a decade longer than we actually 


I am afraid the difficulty lies deep in poor old human 
nature. It runs something like this: “ When a feller needs 
a friend,” he doesn’t want a Bureau, nor a Service, nor an 
Office, nor even a Director of Personnel; he wants—a friend. 
And a friend does not mean, and cannot mean, a paid person 
who keeps regular office hours during which he is prepared 
to be efficiently cordial to all comers. It means some one 
whom you know already, with whom you have had ordinary, 
natural contacts, and a good many of them, before you were 
in trouble, and whom you have thus learned, incidentally and 
casually as it were, to like and trust. To such a friend you 
may turn in a crisis of almost any kind, physical, mental, or 
moral, scholastic, financial, or amatory. Or such a friend may 
note a change in your conduct, a difference in your demeanor, 
and ask you, “ What’s the matter?” and so give you the 
chance to unbosom which you could never have taken deliber- 
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Friendship can never be organized or institutionalized or 
in any overt way systematized. When anyone of these things 
is done to it, it may be made vastly more efficient, but it is no 
longer friendship—not in the blind lexicon of the human 
heart, whether the heart be old or young. This is the crux 
of the whole personnel and guidance problem, which no writer 
on the subject whom I have read has dared to face squarely. 

Please note that the objection I am making does not lie 
against the specialized services: the Health Service, the 
Bureau of Vocational Information, the Placement Bureau, 
the Committee on Loan Funds; it will cease to lie even 
against the Bureau of Mental Hygiene, as soon as we and our 
students become a little more accustomed to the idea of 
mental hygiene and of psychological and psychiatric service. 
In all these cases the applicant is after a specific and objective 
commodity and feels no difficulty about going to the proper 
office to get it, much as he goes to the tobacconist’s for ciga- 
rettes or to a drug store for razor blades. 

But that objection does lie with full force against any 
General Student Advisement Office. And this fact is doubly 
serious because, generally speaking, the process of general 
advisement must act as “ finder ” for the specialized services. 
More often than not the student does not realize at the begin- 
ning that he needs help from a particular specialized service. 
He knows he is “ falling down,” that something has gone 
wrong, but he does not himself diagnose the source of his 
trouble as being infected tonsils, or lack of effective voca- 
tional or curricular motivation, much less as a psychosis need- 
ing resolution. Only after he has talked—more than once 
probably—with a friend is he likely to be ready for the 
exploration of such possible sources of his difficulty. So the 
whole personnel and guidance program breaks down unless 
we can provide, in some simple, unforced way, that each stu- 
dent shall have at least one real friend on the staff of the 
institution—some one who really knows him personally— 
not as Case No. 723—knows him ordinarily and naturally 
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and regularly, whether he is in trouble or not, and is keeping 
half an eye on him (no more than that), not as a major part 
of a paid job, but just incidentally, as an older man naturally 
does, out of ordinary paternal instinct, in the case of younger 
friends. 

It will be pointed out, of course, that this great objection I 
am raising holds against nearly all the existing arrange- 
ments—against Deans’ Offices, for example, and against many 
“advisers.” That is quite true; I am by no means arguing 
for the status quo. Since I happen to be a dean myself, let 
me take the deans as a horrible example. Most deans do 
accomplish something in the way of successful personnel 
work, and there are a few who through extraordinary personal 
gifts are able to do much more than the rest. But deans in 
general are pretty futile considered from the standpoint of 
an ideal personnel service. And this is so, not primarily, I 
believe, because of special personal deficiencies, nor even 
because of the disciplinary associations of the office, but 
chiefly because the dean too is a paid professional keeping 
hours in an office to hand out counsel to all and sundry. I 
am claiming only that Directors of Personnel in charge of 
general student advisement would repeat the fiasco of the 
deans. 

Of course, the desirability of providing each student with 
at least one faculty friend has long been recognized, vaguely 
at least. All the multiform and nearly omnipresent “ adviser 
systems ” represent feeble, half-hearted efforts in this general 
direction; but, as we all admit, most of them amount to 
almost nothing, except in connection with routine matters 
of registration—and even there, as you registrars know, the 
advisers often do more harm than good. In a very few 
cases—notably in the Mentor System in the College of Engi- 
neering at Michigan and in the noble army of deans at the 
University of Chicago—this plan of assigned advisers has 
been worked out so thoroughly and carried through with such 
energy that it has been almost successful. Almost, but, so 
far as I can judge, not quite. At its very best this device 
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remains unnatural and forced. The creaking of the adminis- 
trative machinery behind it cannot be wholly silenced, and 
that sound tends to scare away real spontaneous friendship. 

What, then, is the solution (if any) ? 

In trying to answer that question, let me take you back 
for a moment to the early days of the American college, in 
some ways its Golden Age. In the days when a college of 
three hundred students was large, and when the President 
himself taught Biblical History to the freshmen, Logic to 
the sophomores, Ethics to the juniors, and Philosophy or The- 
ology to the seniors, there was, I take it, no personnel problem 
in the colleges—not, at least, if the President was a man of 
any mellowness or largeness of heart. A boy in trouble of 
any kind would go straight to Prexy, partly as one in author- 
ity, but chiefly as a real friend with whom he was familiarly 
acquainted, having met with him in small classes from three 
to five times a week ever since he had been in college. 
Undoubtedly the old-time president would have been helped 
out sometimes if he had had a Health Service, a Psychologist, 
and a Vocational Counselor to call in; but even without such 
helpers he probably did in most cases a better job of person- 
nel service than we can usually provide now with all our 
experts at hand. 

Is there any way in which we can duplicate the natural, 
unforced effectiveness of this ancient relationship in our 
present institutions ? 

I think there is. In fact, an entirely parallel relationship 
with an equal effectiveness has already come into being— 
quite unnoticed by the personnel writers—in a considerable 
number of cases. 

One type of case occurs in certain professional curricula 
which have the good fortune to enroll but few students. In 
these the student usually has frequent natural contacts with 
the director or head professor even in his freshman year and 
as a sophomore or at least as a junior may begin to have 
courses with him, If the director or head is at all human 
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and approachable—and he usually is,—all those students have 
a friend. Our general personnel problems seldom arise in 
such groups. 

More recently a similar situation is developing among the 
upperclassmen in large colleges of liberal arts which have 
established extensive major sequences. Here again the stu- 
dents in each major have frequent natural, familiar contacts 
with the head of their major department, and again general 
personnel problems tend to vanish. 

It is just in such situations, of course, that the personnel 
or guidance movement can accomplish really effective work. 
Ti can teach us registrars and deans to supply these directors 
and major heads with valuable data to help them perform 
their natural offices of friendship more effectively: data, col- 
lected partly through our own efforts and partly through the 
specialized personnel services, in regard to each student’s pre- 
vious history, physical, emotional, occupational, and extra- 
curricular, as well as scholastic. And it can induce us to 
hold conferences of these directors and heads in which the 
uses of such material, and of the specialized services, may 
become clear. In these situations we are already on the road 
to something like a satisfactory solution of the personnel 
problem—chiefly because spontaneous, wnadministered 
friendships between the students and an authoritative officer 
arise naturally in these situations. 

There remains, however, the great mass of freshmen and 
sophomores, who are being put through a uniform or nearly 
uniform curriculum. For this group—whom writers on 
guidance naturally have chiefly in mind—the best plan I 
have been able to hear of is that embodied in the “ Counsellor 
System ” of the Common Freshman Year at Yale. Let me 
quote a few sentences from a memorandum on this system 
prepared several years ago by Mr. Ernest J. Hall, formerly 
Chairman of the Counsellors Committee: 

“The first assignments are those of counsellees whom individual 


counsellors have requested, or whom parents have asked to be 
assigned to a given counsellor, or whom the Dean or a member of 
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the faculty has suggested for a given counsellor on account of spe- 
cial circumstances. ‘The number of special requests has varied 
from eight to fifteen per cent. of the total class enrollment in the 
last five years. The bulk of the class are assigned to the counsellors 
in whose classes they happen to be [italics mine]. However, about 
fifteen or twenty freshmen may be in class divisions not instructed 
by counsellors, so that it is necessary to change them to some divi- 
sion instructed by a counsellor or assign them to the Registrar of 
Freshmen. 

“ Having assigned each student to a counsellor, it is necessary for 
the Chairman of the Counsellors Committee to inform all con- 
cerned. (1) Each counsellor is sent a list of counsellees assigned 
to him with a request to check the list with his class lists to verify 
the presence of counsellees in his classes. (2) The student is 
informed by his counsellor as well as by a list posted on the Fresh- 
man Bulletin Board. (3) The parents are informed by a postal 
card sent from the Office of the Dean. (4) The University Treas- 
urer is informed of the number of counsellees assigned to each coun- 
sellor, with the amount of the honorarium due each counsellor for 
the semester [five dollars per man]. (5) A copy of the complete 
list of counsellors and counsellees is deposited in the Office of the 
Dean and of the Registrar, so that the name of the counsellor may 
be placed on the record card of each student. 

“The individual counsellor has complete liberty in the choice of 
the manner of approaching his counsellees in order to establish 
contact, 

“The first meeting of the counsellor and counsellees may be in a 
gathering of all counsellees in a given group at one time or by 
separate meetings with each counsellee at the office or home of the 
counsellor or at luncheon or dinner in the city. 

“At the first meeting the counsellor introduces himself and 
obtains information about the counsellee’s home, past, and plans 
for a career. Generally, the counsellor inspects the list of studies 
and the program of his counsellee to s°2 whether it has been made 
wisely. 

“During the semester the counsellor meets his counsellees at his 
office or home and may invite them to dinners, concerts, athletic 
games, the theatre, etc. 

“ The counsellor is informed by the Registrar of the grades received 
by his counsellees at the end of each half term. If the counsellee is 
in danger of action by the Committee on Rules for low scholarship 
the counsellor is required to make a report concerning the cause if 
possible, or at least concerning pertinent conditions which may not 
be known to the rest of the faculty or to the Committee on Rules. 
If this committee, which meets to consider cases of discipline or 
scholarship, contemplates recommending to the faculty the dismissal 
of a student for low stand, the counsellor is requested to be present 
while his counsellee’s case is being discussed, with the right to plead 
for clemency and to vote. 

“The counsellor is furnished with a copy of any official notice 
sent to his counsellee or to his counsellee’s parents, by the Dean or 
Registrar, such as notices of faculty action, illness, award of prizes, 
etc. Furthermore, he is furnished with a copy of the confidential 
comment made by the Headmaster of the preparatory school from 
which the student comes. 
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“During the second semester the counsellor assists his counsel- 
lees in making their choices of courses for the Sophomore Year and 
in planning their work for the rest of the college course so as to 
fulfill all requirements for a degree. 

“It has been observed that in many cases the personal friendship 
established in the Freshman Year has continued unofficially through- 
out the other undergraduate years and beyond.” 

This seems to me a remarkably good system, considering 
the inherent difficulties of the situation. You will have noted 
that all the possible natural bases for friendship are skillfully 
utilized—previous acquaintance and other special circum- 
stances (to the extent of from eight to fifteen per cent.) and 
especially class contacts (in a single class, of course, out of 
many). Even here the machinery creaks and groans. That 
long series of lists and notices! And at the first conference 
the Counsellor must introduce himself as an official friend. 
And how would you like to be called a “ counsellee”? Yet I 
do not see how friendship-by-administration could be better 
engineered. 

The fundamental difficulty here cannot be remedied from 
the personnel standpoint alone. It arises from the primary 
educational fallacy of considering the freshmen and sopho- 
mores to be an undistinguishable mass who should be ground 
through a common mill. The time will come, I believe, 
when we shall recognize that even underclassmen—those who 
have any business to be in college at all—possess differing 
intellectual interests (as they were well known to do when 
they were high school seniors), and when our curricula will 
make extensive and flexible provision for the satisfaction of 
such interests.1 When this time arrives, the freshman and 
sophomores will be divided into comparatively small groups 
on the basis of their predominant interests, and the faculty 
head of each group will become, naturally and without admin- 
istration, the friend and counselor of the members of his 
group—just as has already happened with the upperclass- 
men through their professional and major specialization. 

Until this happens we shall never be able to rid our per- 





1 Interpolation 1—p. 86 of proceedings. 
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sonnel work entirely of the stultifying artificiality which 
infects so much of it. But perhaps the personnel and guid- 
ance movement itself, through its general spirit and its per- 
sistent emphasis on individual differences, will help to bring 
about the curricular adjustments needed for its own perfec- 
tion. 


Chairman DrempstER: Those of us who are familiar, and 
most of us are, with the problem of personnel guidance sympa- 
thize with Dean McConn’s attitude. We are indebted to him 
for his interesting paper. The next paper will be presented 
by Dr. J. P. Mitchell, of Stanford University. His topic 
is “The University Records of Students from Junior Col- 
leges” Dr. Mitchell! 


Dr. J. P. MircHetz: Mr. Chairman and Members of the 
Association: We have heard some discussion this morning 
about the adjustment of the freshman to the college, a very 
vitai point in all our minds. One possibility for this adjust- 
ment is the junior college and I have this morning simply a 
report of the actual experience of one college with a consider- 
able group of junior college graduates. It seems to me these 
facts may be of some interest. The bulky roll here is an at- 
tempt to explain in chart form a statement of facts. 


THE UNIVERSITY RECORDS OF STUDENTS FROM 
JUNIOR COLLEGES 


JOHN PEARCE MITCHELL anp WALTER CROSBY EELLS 


The graduates of Junior Colleges are coming to higher 
institutions of learning in increasing numbers, and the 
proper evaluation of their credentials is a problem which we, 
as Registrars, must meet. Experience with this group of 
students has been somewhat limited, and it is the object of 
this paper to present certain information which is the result 
of experience at Stanford University. The growth of these 
colleges has been rapid in California, where a combination of 
sound legislation, increasing population, and prosperity, has 
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overtaxed the capacity of the Universities. The result is that 
there are today approximately nine thousand students in Cali- 
fernia Junior Colleges, and the graduates of these colleges are 
entering the universities in increasing numbers. 

The question of prime importance is whether the graduates 
of the Junior Colleges are well prepared for university work, 
and are able to enter Upper Division classes and carry their 
courses through to graduation. 

Stanford University has been admitting the graduates of 
Junior Colleges with Upper Division (Junior) standing for 
some years, and a significant number of records of such stu- 
dents have been obtained. These have been studied very 
carefully by Dr. Walter Crosby Eells, Associate Professor of 
Education and Research Assistant in the office of the Regis- 
trar, who has assembled the data obtained from experience 
with this group of students. The results are grouped under 
the four headings (1) Classification, (2) Age, (3) Ability, 
(4) Academic Accomplishment. 


I. CLASSIFICATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGE ENTRANTS AT STAN- 
FORD UNIVERSITY, 1923-24 To 1928-28 


1. Type of Junior College and Year of Entrance 


There are three distinct types of public junior colleges in 
California. (1) Independent Junior Colleges, organized in 
separate junior college districts, with board of education, 
faculty, administration and usually physical equipment 
entirely independent of high schools; (2) Junior College 
departments of high schools, in which two years of college 
work are given in direct connection with the high school, 
with the same board and administration, and with faculty 
and plant more or less in common; (3) Junior college depart- 
ments connected with the six state teachers colleges, where 
two years of college work is given under the regular adminis- 
tration and faculty of the institution. 

In the past five years Stanford has received students from 
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nine independent junior colleges, eight of the high school 
type, and six of the teachers college type, all in California, 
and, in addition, from fourteen non-California junior col- 
leges, both public and private, located in Alabama, Arizona, 
Illinois, Massachusetts, Missouri, New Mexico, Texas, Utah, 
and Washington. 

The numbers received each year from each of these four 
types of junior colleges are shown in Table I. 


TABLE I 


TOTAL JUNIOR COLLEGE ENTRANTS AT STANFORD UNIVERSITY 1923-24 
TO 1927-28, By YEAR AND TYPE OF COLLEGE 


Total Independent High School Teachers College Non- 
Year Number Junior Coll. Type Type California 
TOTAL 510 212 40 210 48 
1923-24 64 18 7 28 11 
1924-25 95 31 9 49 6 
1925-26 114 44 5 56 9 
1926-27 137 rfl 9 45 12 
1927-28 100 48 10 32 10 


(Oct. only) 


Data for 1927-28 are incomplete, since they are for the autumn 
quarter only, while the data for other years are for the four quar- 
ters of the academic year. For the four earlier years the autumn 
quarter enrollment has been 69% of that for the entire year. If the 
same ratio holds, the total number for the entire year, 1927-28, 
will be 145. 


Not all of the individuals represented in Table I completed 
their junior college course before transferring to Stanford. 
But there were 317 (60%) who had completed two full 
years of junior college work and who therefore entered the 
University with 87 or more quarter-units of advanced stand- 
ing, giving them full upper divison or junior class standing. 
Since this group, although smaller, is homogeneous and more 
truly representative of the complete junior college product, 
it is used in all the subsequent investigations of this study. 
The composition of this “ Upper Division ” group is shown 
in Table II. It consists of 264 men and 53 women. 
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TABLE II 
Upper DIVISION JUNIOR COLLEGE ENTRANTS AT STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
1923-24 To 1927-28, By YEAR AND TYPE OF COLLEGE 


Total Independent High School Teachers College Non- 
Year Number Junior Coll. Type Type California 
TOTAL 317 141 25 PA! 30 
1923-24 30 14 4 ll 1 
1924-25 56 15 5 32 4 
1925-26 62 21 4 29 8 
1926-27 85 50 4 23 8 
1927-28 84 4] 8 26 +] 


(Oct. only) 

For the earlier years, the autumn quarter entrants have been 85% 
of those for the entire year. If the same ratio holds, the total 
number for the entire year, 1927-28, will be 99. 

The data for the total number of years as shown in both 
tables I and II, for the years for which data are complete, are 
shown graphically in Fig. 1. 

These tables and figures show a steady increase in enroll- 
ment each year of students from junior colleges. They also 
show that the greater part of this growth has been in upper 
division students, i. e. in junior college graduates. In 1923-24 
the upper division group was but 47% oz the total ; in 1926-27 
it had increased to 62% of the total. For the autumn quar- 
ter entrants the same tendency is even more clearly shown. 
In 1923-24 upper division students were 56% of the total 
number; in 1927-28 they were 84% of the total. 


FIG. I 
TOTAL JUNIOR COLLEGE ENTRANTS AT STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
1923-24 To 1926-27, IN UPPER AND LOWER DIVISIONS 
o 20 40 60 80 100 120 140 


YEAR TOTAL VD. UD. 


926-27 137 85 62 


1925-26 114 62 54 Udddddd ddl 
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2. Source of Students with Advanced Standing 


In the five-year period under consideration, a total of 1821 
students have entered Stanford University with advanced 
standing from other institutions. These are classified as to 
source in Table III, and the classification is shown graphi- 
cally in Fig. 2. 

TABLE III 
Source or STUDENTS ENTERING STANFORD UNIVERSITY WITH 
ADVANCED STANDING 1923-24 To 1927-28 


Source Number Per Cent. 
All Institutions 1821 100.0 
State Four-year College and Universities 541 29.7 
Private Four Year Colleges and Universities 538 29.6 
Junior Colleges 510 28.0 
State Teachers Colleges and Normal Schools 161 8.8 
Foreign Colleges and Universities 71 3.9 


FIG. II 


SouRcE OF STUDENTS ENTERING STANFORD UNIVERSITY WITH 
ADVANCED STANDING, 1923-24 To 1927-28. 
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II. Acs or JuNIon COLLEGE ENTRANTS 


The mean age at the time of matriculation of the 317 
Junior College graduates who entered Stanford University 
with two full years of advanced standing was 20.52. The 
mean age at the time of matriculation for Freshmen was 
18.55. The difference is almost exactly two years, and the 
relative ages of the two groups is not an important factor in 
this connection. 


III. Asitity or Junior CoLLEGE ENTRANTS 


1. Ability as Measured by the Thorndike Intelligence Test 


A satisfactory score on the Thorndike Intelligence Exami- 
nation for High School graduates has been required before 
matriculation for all undergraduate students at Stanford 
University since 1921. Table IV summarizes the essential 
data by sexes for the different junior college groups. It 
shows the number of students, their mean score and its relia- 
bility. 


TABLE IV. 

THORNDIKE INTELLIGENCE TEST ScoRE By TYPE oF SCHOOL AND SEX, 
For JUNIOR COLLEGE ENTRANTS AT STANFORD UNIVERSITY, 
1923-24 To 1927-28 

Type of Junior 


College MEN WOMEN 
Mean P.E. of Mean P.E. of 
Number Score Mean Number Score Mean 
TOTALS 261 80.6 0.6 53 80.5 1.4 
Independent 
District 115 80.4 1.0 25 79.5 2.0 
High School 
pe 18 80.4 2.4 6 88.7 4.2 
Teacher College 
Type 103 80.1 1.0 18 81.6 2.4 
Non-California 25 83.4 2.0 4 68.5 5.0 
Groups for Comparison 
Native Stanford 492 72.3 0.45 87 69.1 1.0 
Four-year Colleges 290 79.8 0.7 100 78.4 0.9 


Definitions of groups used for comparison: 
“Native Stanford ”—all students in the upper division of Stan- 
ford University in the autumn quarter, 1925-26, who entered the 
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university direct from the high school, and for whom Thorndike 
test: scores were available. 
“Four-year Colleges ”—all students from four-year colleges and 


universities in the United States who entered Stanford University 
as undergraduates October 1923—June 1926, with 87 or more 
quarter units of advanced credit, and for whom Thorndike test 
scores were available. 

No significant differences are found between the different 
types of junior colleges. The mean scores are very nearly 
identical for the different groups of men. The non-Cali- 
fornia group is somewhat higher, but the number of cases is 
small, and the greatest difference found is only one and a 
half times its probable error, which cannot be considered 
significant. There are larger fluctuations between the groups 
of women, but the numbers involved are too small to make 
for stability of the mean. The greatest difference found is 
still less than three times its probable error. 

The men and women have practically the same score. There 
is reason to suppose, however, that the Thorndike test, 
especially in Part II, is not as fair to women as to men. 
Sometimes an attempt is made to compensate for this differ- 
ence by adding five points to women’s scores to make them 
comparable with those for men. The much more rigid selec- 
tion of women at Stanford, due to a limit of 500 on the 
total number in residence at one time, as well as their subse- 
quent higher scholastic records in the institution, indicate 
superior initial ability. That they have made scores equal to 
the men on the Thorndike test then should be taken as evi- 
dence, not of equal, but of superior ability. 

The most significant facts of Table IV are shown more 
vividly in Fig. 3, where the heavy central horizontal line 
indicates the average score for each group, and the shaded 
area indicates the limits included within plus or minus one 
probable error of the mean. This figure shows at a glance 
the relative standing of the different groups in ability as 
measured by Thorndike test scores as well as the reliability 
of this standing. 

The groups of junior college entrants, both men and 
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women, show marked superiority to the corresponding Native 
Stanford groups, and slight superiority to upper division 
students transferring from standard four-year colleges. 


FIG. III 
MEAN THORNDIKE TEST ScoRES FOR SELECTED GROUPS OF 
STUDENTS AT STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
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The superiority of junior college entrants is more strik- 
ingly shown if the members of the different groups are classi- 
fied into three grades of ability, low, medium, and high. This 
is done in Table V. 
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TABLE V 


PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS Havine Low, MEDIUM AND HIGH 
THORNDIKE INTELLIGENCE TEST SCORES 


Per Cent. Per Cent. Per Cent. 
Low Medium High 

Group Number 0-49 50-89 90-135 
MEN 

Junior College 261 2 70 28 

Native Stanford 492 i 81 12 

Four Year Colleges 290 3 67 30 
WoMEN 

Junior College 53 0 75 25 

Native Stanford 87 3 92 5 

Four Year Colleges 100 0 80 20 


The facts thus presented are summarized graphically in 


Fig. 4. Among the men, it appears that there have been 
over twice as many junior college entrants with high scores 
as native Stanford students, and five times as many among 


the women. 


one-third as many with low scores. 


FIG. IV 


On the other hand, there have been less than 
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The objection may be raised that the groups used are not 
properly comparable since the Native Stanford group took 
the Thorndike test on an average two years earlier in their 
educational careers than the junior college group. However, 
several studies which have been made at Stanford University 
recently, the details of which need not be given here, show 
little evidence of any marked increase in Thorndike test scores 
for the same indivduals which can be definitely credited to 
increased maturity. Cowdery* found that a group of 207 
students given the Thorndike test after intervals of a few 
months to three years, under somewhat modified conditions, 
increased their average score 1.35 points; that 59 students 
taking it after an interval of two years showed an actual 
decrease in average score from 79.74 to 79.34.? 

It should further be pointed out that entrance to the lower 
division of the University is by competition, and the Thorn- 
dike test score is one important factor in this competitive 
entrance. On the other hand, upper division entrance for 
men has not been competitive. When this fact is taken into 
consideration, additional significance is given to the superior- 
ity of the Thorndike test record of the non-competitive junior 
college entrants in comparison with the native Stanford com- 
petitive group. 


2. Ability as Measured by Previous Academic Record 


Instead of Thorndike test scores, it is possible to use the 
previous academic records of students as measures of their 
ability. The transcripts of all junior college entrants have 
been evaluated on a comparable basis in terms of the Stan- 
ford “ grade-point-ratio.” * 





1 Cowdery, K. M. “ Repeated Thorndike Intelligence Examina- 
tions,” School and Society, Vol. XXVII, 369. 

* Eells, W. C. “Upper Division Scholarship,” Stanford University 
Faculty Bulletin, No. 8, May 21, 1927, p. 2. 

8 Grade-point-ratio is computed by dividing total number of grade 
points secured by total number of hours registered; three grade 
points being given for each hour of “A” grade, two for “B,” 
one for “C” and none for “D” or failiag grades. 


8 
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A summary of the results for the different types of junior 
colleges is given in Table VI. 


TABLE VI 
PREVIOUS ACADEMIC RECORD BY TYPE OF SCHOOL AND SEx, FOR 
JUNIOR COLLEGE ENTRANTS AT STANFORD UNIVERSITY, 
1923-24 To 1927-28 


MEN WOMEN 
Type of Junior Mean  P.E. of Mean  P.E. of 
College Number G.P.R. Mean Number G.P.R. Mean 
TOTALS 261 1.75 0.02 53 2.21 0.05 
Independent 
district 116 1.78 0.03 25 2.23 0.07 
High School 
type 19 1.79 0.07 6 2.63 0.14 
Teachers College 
type 100 1.76 0.03 18 2.04 0.11 
Non-California 26 1.60 0.06 4 2.16 0.18 
Groups for Comparison 
Native Stanford 478 1.49 0.015 86 1.70 0.04 
Four-year 
Colleges 283 1.55 0.02 96 1.87 0.03 


As in the previous method of measurement, no significant 
differences are found between the different groups. It is 
interesting to notice, however, that the non-California group 
ranks considerably below the average, instead of above it, as 
was the case when measured by Thorndike scores. 

For comparison, a similar evaluation has been made of the 
transcripts of the 379 students entering the university upper 
division during a three-year period from standard four-year 
colleges, and of the lower division records of 564 comparable 
native Stanford upper division students The more signifi- 
cant features of these comparisons are shown graphically in 
Fig. 5 (p. 373), which is drawn similarly to Fig. 3. 

It is clear that junior college students of both sexes have 
been entering the upper division of Stanford University with 
distinctly better previous academic records than those enter- 
ing from standard four-year colleges, or from her own lower 
division. This may indicate either superior ability, or dif- 
ferent previous standards of grading, or a combination of 
the two. Because of this uncertainty probably Thorndike 
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FIG. V 


MEAN GRADE-POINT-RATIOS FOR PREVIOUS ACADEMIC RECORD FOR 


SELECTED GROUPS OF STANFORD STUDENTS 
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test scores are a more reliable measure of ability than pre- 
vious academic records. The latter are subject to variations 
in methods of grading as well as standards of grading, intro- 
ducing variations which cannot be entirely equalized by any 
statistical process of evaluation. But the two methods which 
have been used supplement and corroborate each other, and 
seem to justify the conclusion that Stanford University has 
secured in the upper division from various types of junior 
colleges a group of students who are distinctly superior in 
ability to the average of those admitted to the lower division, 
and somewhat superior te those coming from other four-year 
colleges and universities. 


IV. AcADEMIC ACCOMPLISHMENT OF JUNIOR COLLEGE 
ENTRANTS 


Six different measures of actual accomplishment of junior 
college entrants will be used, as follows: 

1. Records for Six Successive Quarters—All Junior Col- 
lege Entrants. 

2. Records for Six Successive Quarters—Junior College 
Entrants who have Graduated. 

3. Records of Individual Junior Colleges. 

4, Survival and Graduation of Junior College Entrants. 

5. Graduation Honors won by Junior College Entrants. 

6. Junior College Entrants in Graduate Work. 


1. Records for Successive Quarters—All Junior College 

Entrants 

The academic accomplishment of every junior college 
entrant at Stanford University with 87 or more units of 
advanced standing for each quarter of residence has been 
computed in terms of “ Grade-Points-Ratios” as previously 
defined. These are summarized by types of junior colleges 
from which the students came in Table VII. 

The group of Native Stanford men, used for comparison, 
represents an alphabetical sample of 200 men who entered 
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Stanford University in the autumn of 1922, 137 of whom 
graduated.* The group of Native Stanford women repre- 
sents a similar sample of 51 women from the same class. 


Group 
MEN 

All Junior 

Colleges 

Independent 
Type 

High School 
Type 

Teachers College 
Type 

Non-California 


Native Stanford 


WoMEN 
All Junior 
Colleges 
Independent 
Type 
High School 
Type 
Teachers College 
Type 
Non-Galifornia 


Native Stanford 


MEN 
Junior Colleges 
Native Stanford 
WoMEN 
Junior College 


TABLE VII 
AVERAGE GRADES FOR SIx SUCCESSIVE QUARTERS OF JUNIOR COLLEGE 
ENTRANTS AT STANFORD UNIVERSITY WITH UPPER 
DIVISION STANDING 


Sixth 


Quarter 


1.75 
1.62 
1.81 


1.82 
1.75 


1.49 


1.98 
2.04 
2.24 


1.86 
1.33 


1.89 


First Second Third Fourth Fifth 
Quarter Quarter Quarter Quarter Quarter 
1.40 1.56 1.62 1.66 Este 
1.38 1.55 1.59 1.58 1.54 
1.35 1.66 1.62 1.64 1.76 
1.49 1.61 Fgh 1.74 1.81 
1.19 1.28 1.36 1.60 1.77 

Group for Comparison 
1.46 1.44 1.47 1.48 1.46 
1.78 1.91 1.92 1.81 1.83 
1.74 1.84 1.86 Lt? 1.74 
1.94 2.65 2.48 2.41 2.44 
1.88 1.89 2.01 1.94 1.75 
1.29 1.66 1.06 1.44 1.73 
Group for Comparison 
1.73 1.64 1.72 1.86 1.87 
Average grade for six quarters combined and its probable error 
Average Pod: 
1.58 01 
1.46 02 
1.86 .03 
1.78 .03 


Native Stanford 





‘Detailed data given by Cowdery, K. M.: “ Scholarship of 
Students in successive Quarters” Stanford University Faculty 


Bulletin, No. 8 and No. 9, 
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The most important information in this table is shown in 
Fig. 6 (p. 377). The numbers along each line indicate the 
number of grades averaged for each group in each quarter. 
It should be noted that this can not be taken as a measure of 
elimination, since many of the students are still in the Uni- 
versity. For the junior college groups it represents average 
first quarter, second quarter, etc., record for students, regard- 
less of date of their entrance into the university. 

This is a highly significant and illuminating graph, par- 
ticularly in the case of the men where the number is large 
enough to give stability and regularity to the results. The 
heavy dotted line, representing Native Stanford Men, with 
only minor fluctuations, maintains practically the same level 
for all six quarters of the junior and senior years. But the 
heavy solid line, representing junior college entrants, although 
starting in the first term of entrance lower than the Native 
Stanford line, rises steadily and constantly, showing distinct 
and constantly increasing superiority of accomplishment for 
the junior college group. 

The conclusion is inevitable that junior college men, after 
overcoming the handicap of adjustment to new conditions, 
constantly increase their superiority in academic achieve- 
ment over a comparable group of native Stanford men. 

Similar conditions are shown by the women, represented 
by the lighter solid and dotted lines. The differences is not so 
regular, however, due probably, at least in part, to the much 
smaller number of cases involved. 


2. Records for Successive Quarters—Junior College Entrants 
Who Have Graduated 


In the data of the previous section, the size of the groups 
varied from quarter to quarter—they did not represent the 
same students. This may have had some influence on the 
resulting averages. In order to control the possible effects 
of this elimination, the smaller groups of junior college 
entrants who have actually graduated were studied sepa- 
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AVERAGE GRADES FOR SIx SUCCESSIVE QUARTERS OF ALL JUNIOR 
COLLEGE ENTRANTS AT STANFORD UNIVERSITY WITH 
Upper DIVISION STANDING 
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rately. For this purpose a group of 84 men and 24 women 
Comparable data were at hand for the 137 
native Stanford men who entered in 1922 and all of whom 


was available. 


graduated. 
women. 


Similar data were not available for Stanford 
Results of the study on this basis are summarized 
in Table VIII and in Fig. 7, which are constructed in the 
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same way as Table VII and Fig. 6, in which, however, the 
women are omitted, since the number is small and there is 
no basis for comparison. 

The same tendencies as pointed out in the previous sec- 
tion are again exhibited, although the changes are not quite 
so regular. Noteworthy is the slump of native Stanford men 
in their senior year as contrasted with the improvement of 
the junior college men during the same period. 





FIG. VII 
AVERAGE GRADES FOR SIX SUCCESSIVE QUARTERS OF JUNIOR COLLEGE 
ENTRANTS AT STANFORD WHO HAVE GRADUATED 
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TABLE VIII 
AVERAGE GRADES FOR SIx SUCCESSIVE QUARTERS OF JUNIOR COLLEGE ENTRANTS 
AT STANFORD UNIVERSITY WHO HAVE GRADUATED 


First Second Third Fourth Fifth Sixth 


Group Quarter Quarter Quarter Quarter Quarter Quarter 
MEN 84 
All Junior Colleges (84) 1.60 1 ey 1.74 rear LG¢ 1.78 
(30) Independent type 1.54 1.67 1.67 1.56 1.63 1.64 
(3) High School type 1.67 1.61 1.78 1.64 1.92 1.63 
(49) Teachers College type 1.63 1.74 1.77 1.80 1.84 1.87 
(2) Non-California 1.65 1.72 2.14 2.08 1.94 2.08 
Group for Comparison 
(137) Native Stanford 1.56 1.55 1.54 1.61 1.56 1.54 
WoMEN 24 
All Junior Colleges (24) 1.93 2.01 2.03 1.91 1.86 1.98 
Average Grade for Six Quarters Combined and Probable Error 
MEN Average P. E. Average P. E. 
Junior Colleges 1.72 02 
Native Stanford 1.56 01 
WoMEN 
Junior Colleges 1.94 03 


3. Records of Individual Colleges 


Previous parts of this study have dealt with junior college 
students as a whole, or grouped according to four types. 
But are individual junior colleges similar, or do they differ 
widely among themselves? ‘To investigate this question the 
complete Stanford scholastic record of all students, both men 
and women, has been studied for each institution which in 
the five-year period under consideration has sent ten or more 
upper division students to the University. These comprise 
%8% of all the junior college students; three of the four 
types of junior colleges are represented, the high school type 
being the only one not included. The results are summarized 
in Table IX. 

One junior college, of teachers college type, stands out as 
distinctly superior to all the others, and two are distinctly 
inferior. The others, however, are closely similar and form a 
rather homogeneous group. It is noteworthy that all but the 
two distinctly inferior surpass the average for native Stanford 
students, 
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TABLE IX 





AVERAGE GRADES OF JUNIOR COLLEGE STUDENTS BY INSTITUTIONS 
FOR JUNIOR COLLEGES SENDING TEN OR MORE UPPER 
DIVISION STUDENTS TO STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


Number of Number of Average 

School Type Students Quarters Grade 
A Teachers College 22 104 1.96 
B_ Independent 34 113 1.70 
C Independent 17 73 1.67 
D_ Teachers College 56 227 1.62 
E Independent 10 25 1.60 
F Teachers College 29 126 1.55 
G Independent 29 104 1.54 
H_ Independent 10 46 1.52 
I Independent 30 88 1.34 
J Non-California 10 27 1.28 
ALL JUNIOR COLLEGES 1.62 
NATIVE STANFORD 1.51 


P. E. of 
Average 
.04 
.04 
.05 
-03 
.08 
.04 
04 
.06 
05 
.08 


01 
01 


4. Survival and Graduation of Junior College Entrants 


The most significant facts regarding the survival and 
graduation of junior college entrants are summarized in 


Table X. 
TABLE X 


SURVIVAL AND GRADUATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGE ENTRANTS AT 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY, BY YEARS OF ENTRANCE AND BY 


TYPE OF JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Number 
Group Entering 


All Junior College Entrants for four years 199 


Group Entering: 


October, 1923 28 
October, 1924 51 
October, 1925 49 
October, 1926 (iil 
Classification by Type of Junior College 
Independent 86 
High School 14 
Teachers College 81 
Non-California 18 


Native Stanford Groups for Comparison Enter- 
ing Junior year in 


1923-24 284 
1924-25 281 
1925-26 326 


1926-27 341 


% Graduating 
or still in 
Residence 


84.9 


82.1 
82.4 
83.7 
88.7 


88.4 
71.4 
87.7 
66.7 


94.0 
88.6 
87.7 
91.2 
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The significant information in this table is that practically 
85% of those entering have survived, and the percentage of 
survival has constantly increased during the four-year period 
reported. 

The native Stanford groups used for comparison have only 
slightly better records of survival, and this is more than 
accounted for by the fact that they have already had two 
years in the institution. First year mortality in an institu- 
tion is always the highest. The junior college group, even 
with their transition and adjustment, make almost as good a 
record for survival as native Stanford students who have gone 
through their severest testing and weeding out process two 
years earlier. Their record for the latest year available is 
particularly high. Further, their percentage of survival has 
censtantly increased each year of the four-year period under 
consideration, reaching 88.7% for the latest year. 

A study ° of 460 students who finished the Stanford lower 
division in 1924-25 shows that 78% graduated within two 
years and that 6% more are still enrolled in the University 
with reasonable prospects of graduation; leaving a mortality 
of 16%. 


5. Graduation Honors Won by Junior College Entrants 


High scholastic attainment is recognized at Stanford Uni- 
versity by conferring honors at graduation upon the upper 
15% of the graduating class. The Bachelor of Arts degree 
is conferred “with great distinction” upon the upper five 
per cent., and “ with distinction ” upon the next ten per cent. 

Table XI and Figure 8 summarizes graduation honors won 
by junior college entrants. 





5 Stanford University Faculty Bulletin, No, 12, Feb. 20, 1928. 
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TABLE XI 


GRADUATION Honors Won sy JUNIOR COLLEGE ENTRANTS AT 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
% Receiving 
Number of Graduation % “With % “ With great 
Group Graduates Honors Distinction ’’ Distinction ” 
All Junior College 
Entrants 106 23.6 17.0 6.6 
By years of Entrance 
1923-24 24 12.5 8.3 4.2 
1924-25 42 21.4 19.0 2.4 
1925-26 40 30.0 20.0 10.0 
By Type 
Independent 41 17.1 12.2 4.9 
High School 6 33.0 0.0 33.0 
Teachers College 56 28.6 23.2 5.4 
Non-California 3 0.0 0.0 0.0 
’ By Sex 
Men 82 20.7 14.6 6.1 
Women 24 33.3 25.0 8.3 


Where normally 15% of seniors receive graduation honors, 
it is seen that 23.6% of junior college entrants achieve this 
distinction. Superiority is shown by all groups, whether 
classified by year, by type or by sex. The superiority for the 
latest year, the 1925-26 entering group, is particularly strik- 
ing, exactly twice the expected number achieving both “ dis- 
tinction ” and “ great distinction.” 


5. Junior College Entrants in Graduate Work 


The number of junior college entrants who have gone on 
into graduate work and taken graduate degrees at Stanford 
University is suramarized in Table XII and Figure 9. 


TABLE XII 
Per CENT. OF JUNIOR COLLEGE ENTRANTS TAKING GRADUATE WorRK 
AT STANFORD UNIVERSITY 





Number % Who Have 
Group Graduating Taken Graduate Work 
All Junior College Entrants 106 43.4 
By year of Entrance 
1923-24 24 41.7 
1924-25 42 38.1 
1925-26 40 50.0 
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By Type 
Independent 41 31.7 
High School 6 83.3 
Teachers College 56 46.4 
Non-California 3 66.7 
Group for Comparison 
Native Stanford of Class of 1927 357 27.9 


Here also the last group for which data are available, the 
class entering in 1925-26, presents a better record than those 
in either of the two earlier years. 

For comparison the status was studied of the 357 mem- 
bers of the graduating class of 192% who entered Stanford 
from high schools. The Native Stanford group entered the 
upper division in the year 1925-26, and are therefore fully 
comparable with the junior college group which entered the 
same year. 

The contrast is striking between the two records. Where 
nearly half of the graduates who have come from junior col- 
leges have gone on into graduate work at the University, 
only slightly over a quarter of the Native Stanford group 
have done so. Apparently there is almost twice the chance 
of securing students for the graduate division from junior 
college entrants than from those who were admitted as fresh- 
men. 


SUMMARY 


During a five-year period 510 students have entered Stan- 
ford University by transfer from junior colleges. An exten- 
sive study has been made of the records of the 317 of this 
gioup who entered with full upper division or junior year 
standing. 

Their average age is 20.52 years, two years greater than 
that of Stanford freshmen. 

Their ability as measured by the Thorndike Intelligence 
Test is slightly superior to that of students from four-year 
colleges, and markedly superior to that of students who were 
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admitted as freshmen. When their ability is measured by 
the previous academic record, the results are similar. 

In their two years of residence the junior college group, 
after their first quarter, show superiority to a comparable 
group of students who have had their previous academic work 
in the university; this superiority increases markedly in each 
successive quarter of residence. 

Highty-five per cent. of the students entering from junior 
colleges have graduated or are still in residence. 

Where normally 15% of seniors receive graduation honors 
for superior scholastic records, 24% of the junior college 
entrants have achieved this distinction; of the latest class to 
graduate 30% of the junior college group have been thus 
honored. 

Forty-three :per cent. of the junior college students who 
have gone into graduate work at Stanford, fifty per cent. of 
the latest class have done so, as contrasted with 28% of the 
comparable class admitted as freshmen. 


FIG. VIII 
PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS FROM JUNIOR COLLEGES Wuo 
RECEIVED GRADUATION HoNorRS AT STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
IN THREE YEARS 


Per Cent. 
Total with 
Number Honors 
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Group Entering 
1923-24 24 12.5 
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PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS FROM JUNIOR COLLEGES AND OF 
NATIVE STANFORD STUDENTS WHO CONTINUED THEIR STUDY 
IN THE GRADUATE DIVISION, IN THREE YEARS 


Per Cent. 
Total Graduate 
Number Division 


JuNIoR COLLEGE 
Entire Period 106 43.4% 


Group Entering 


1923-24 24 41.7 
1924-25 42 38.1 
1925-26 40 50.0 


Native STANFORD 


Class of 1927 357 27.9 
(Entered Upper Division, 1925-26) 


Chairman Dempster: I am sorry that there is not time 
for discussion of the three papers. 
time this afternoon to discuss them. 
the next item on the program, the election of officers. 
Smith, our President, will take the Chair. 


President SmirH: The year slips by very fast. 
year to the next we hardly realize that the time goes by so 
rapidly and that is particularly true of those charged with 
the responsibility of getting up the program. 
mittee last year profited greatly by the contact and the con- 
ference with the former Executive Committee at Atlanta 
before the Convention was adjourned. 

Then, too, we had a meeting with the Budget Committee 
and that helped us quite a little because we talked over the 
budget of the year before and considered the budget for the 
next year. That conference was of material assistance to 
us in formulating our program for this year. 
seemed practicable in many ways to get the people together 
who were to be in charge next year. 

Action was taken last year referring to the Executive Com- 
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We will, however, have 
We will proceed with 


The new com- 


And then it 
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mittee, with power to act, certain matters pertaining to the 
nomination of officers. The Executive Committee has had 
no general committee meeting during the year. We felt that 
we could get along without that expense. We circularized the 
members of the Committee; therefore we did not have any 
meeting of the whole Executive Committee until Monday 
night of this week. 

Before taking final action on the proposal of last year, 
namely, referring certain matters to this Committee with 
power, we discussed it with the Nominating Committee and 
came to the conclusion that we would have the report of that 
Committee at this time before taking action on the resolution, 
so I now call for the report of the Nominating Committee. 

Mr. R. M. West (University of Minesota): The Nomi- 
nating Committee has been working very hard and faithfully 
attempting to eliminate 593 members from the slate. You 
might think it would be an easy matter to select officers from 
this organization, but I can assure you it is an exceedingly 
difficult one from the standpoint of the Nominating Commitee. 

However, we finally arrived at our slate in this way: Each 
of the Committee wrote down all the names of all the people 
whom they would like, to accept Mr. McConn’s theory, to 
honor by bequeathing to them the honors of the Association, 
and on another list all the names of those we would like to 
bite if we had hydrophobia, and where the two crossed, we 
made the selection, so if your name is on the list, you will 
realize your name was the result of two conflicting ideas. 

For the Budget Committee the following selection was 
made, term to expire in 1931: Ira M. Smith, University 
of Michigan. This leaves the personnel of the Budget Com- 
mittee: 


Mr. E. J. Mathews, Chairman 
Mr. J. A. Ganrett 
Mr. Ira M. Smith 


For Treasurer: 


Mr Alan Bright, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 
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For Secretary: 


Mr. C. P. Steimle, 
Michigan State Normal College 


Third Vice-President: 


Miss F. Isabel Wolcott, 
Oberlin College 


Second Vice-President: 


Mrs. Josephine Morrow, 
Colorado College 


First Vice-President: 


Mr. Edward J. Grant, 
Columbia University 


President: 


Mr. C. E. Friley, 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas 


That is the report of the Committee. 


President SmMirH: You have heard the report of the Com- 
mittee. Are there other nominations or any action? 


Mr. Dempster: I move the adoption of the report. 
[The motion was put to a vote and was carried. | 


President SmitH: It is a vote. 


The resolution of the Executive Committee reads as follows 
and is the result, let me say, of deliberation on the part of 
the members of the Executive Committee in session with 
several members of the Nominating Committee before the 
action of the Executive Committee was taken. 

We are very much concerned about the welfare of the organi- 
zation; we want this organization to continue harmoniously 
and we want it to be democratic. Consensus of opinion of 
the Executive Committee was that we have been democratic; 
therefore, the Nominating Committee was instructed to con- 
tinue for this year with the understanding that this recom- 
mendation would come before you at this time in order that 
you may consider it now; and if you see fit to adopt it the 
opportunity would be given this afternoon for the election of 
the two members from each group to consider the matter for 
next year. 


9 
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I will read the resolution which has been mimeographed 
and distributed. 

“This committee recommends to the Association that here- 
after the Nominating Committee shall consist of eight mem- 
bers to be composed of two members of each of the sectional 
groups A, B, C, and D (Group A, Universities; Group B, 
Liberal Arts Colleges and Junior Colleges; Group C, Teachers 
Colleges; Group D, Technical and Professional Schools) 
elected by vote in each group. Should any member of this 
committee be unable to serve, the chairman of the group 
concerned shall have authority to appoint a substitute.” 

What shall we do with this recommendation? 


Mr. E. J. Marnews (University of Texas): Mr. Chairman, 
I am a rather strong administration man and my tendency 
is almost always to accept what the administration proposes, 
but I am inclined to think there are some unhappy results pos- 
sible in this proposal. In the first place, it is a rather large, 
unweildy committee. In the second place, there is no con- 
stitutional basis of organization; that is to say, this arrange- 
ment has been the result of the Program Committee and the 
President primarily. In the future it may be organized 
differently, possibly on type of college, on size of enrollment, 
and from time to time that may vary so that we may have a 
very uncertain basis of membership. 

In the third place, and most important, I believe such 
a plan will cause a feeling of partisanship and of contest, 
allowing an opportunity for political methods that ought 
not to exist in an organization like this. 

I think the spirit of our organization from the beginning 
and one we want to preserve, is that of unselfish service on 
the part of all the members. Men come into the organization 
with the one purpose of giving themselves and their time 
and energy freely for the welfare and the on-going in the 
best possible way of this organization, without any idea at all 
of office. 

From year to year the men who have so conducted them- 
selves are honored by office in this Association, and because 
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they have served so unselfishly and capable in the ranks, they 
have been given opportunity for wider and better service as 
officers of this organization. 

And in the fourth place, I think a change is unnecessary for 
the reason that, as the President has said, we have had demo- 
cratic practice during all the years since 1912. I am able to 
recall just one case in which one man served as President for 
more than one year. For sixteen years we have had sixteen 
changes and those changes, geographically of course, have 
covered the country from Maine to Kansas, and Minnesota 
and Michigan, as far south as Texas and Kentucky, so that 
there seems to be no occasion for complaint that a democratic 
opportunity or plan isn’t in operation. 

Furthermore, as was manifest a moment ago, there is oppor- 
tunity from the floor for any person or group of persons to 
make nominations as a substitute for nominations presented 
by this Committee. 

Now in order that we may not make a mistake and cause 
our organization to drift into an unhappy direction and also 
to show my appreciation and friendly spirit toward the admin- 
istration, I move that action on this proposal be deferred 
until more serious thought may be given. 

[The motion was seconded. ] 


President SmitH: It is moved and seconded that action be 
not taken at this time. 

I think that the Executive Committee feels exactly as Mr. 
Mathews has expressed, that whatever is best, we want that 
done. 

Is there further discussion on this motion? The question 
is called for. 


President SmitH: The ayes have it unless there is a call 
for a count of hands. Is there a call? 


President SmitH: The ayes have it, we are adjourned. 


The meeting adjourned at eleven-thirty o’clock. 
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WEDNESDAY EVENING SESSION 











The meeting convened at 7 p. m., with Mr. E. L. Gillis 
Registrar, University of Kentucky, Presiding. The principle 
topics for discussion were: 







1. Recent developments in the Registrar’s office. 
2. Labor-saving devices. 
3. Announcements of Courses offered for the training of 








Registrars. 






A. Announcement of Walter A. Payne, Recorder and 
Examiner, University of Chicago: 






SPECIAL COURSES IN EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION AND AN INSTI- 
TUTE FOR OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION IN HIGHER EpDUCA- 
TION AT THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 






The Department of Education of the University of Chicago offers 
throughout the year a variety of courses in the field of educational 
administration. Among those of spec?al interest to Registrars and 
administrative officers of higher educational institutions are: 

The Curriculum. 

Statistical Methods Applied to Educational Problems. 

The School Revenue. 

Educational and Vocational Guidance. 

Organization and Administration of the High School. 

Mental Tests. 

In addition a special program is offered for the first term of the 
Summer Quarter, June 18th to July 25th, dealing with special types 
of problems of educational organization and administration. The 
courses which will be offered during the Summer of 1928 are: 

The Nature, Organization and Control of Higher Education, Presi- 

dent Frank L. McVey. University of Kentucky. 

The Administration and Supervision of Academic Work in Colleges 

and Universities, President McVey. 

The Financial Administration of Higher Institutions, Professor 

Floyd W. Reeves, University of Kentucky. 
Problems of Deans, Registrars, other Administrative Officers and 
Faculty Committees, Professor Reeves. 
This course will be offered in two independent units; the first 
half in the first term and the second half in the second term. 
This five and a half weeks program will be supplemented by an 
Institute for Officers of Administration in Higher Educational Insti- 
tutions extending through the week of July 16th. 
Among the topics to be considered during the week are: 
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“The Secondary Period and the University,” “ The Reconstruction 
of the Senior College,” “ The Technique of College Curriculum Con- 
struction,” “A Technique for the Critical Analysis of the Content 
of Courses,” “The Technique of Personnel Service,” “ Codperative 
Methods of Educational Methods and Research,” “ Character Educa- 
tion,” “ Coéperation with Organized Student Activities.” 

The afternoons will be devoted to group discussions of technical 
and specialized problems. A detailed program can be secured by 
addressing Dean William 8. May, School of Education, University 
of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 


B. Announcement made by R. M. West, Registrar of the 
University of Minnesota: 


The first Institute on Higher Education at the University of Min- 
nesota was held for two weeks during the Summer Session of 1927. 

In addition to the 42 who were formally registered for the Insti- 
tute, the meetings were well attended by administrative officers and 
members of the teaching staffs of the University and neighboring 
colleges. The sessions were essentially round-table discussions, with 
leaders selected from the University and elsewhere. A complete 
stenographie report was made, is being published, and will shortly 
be offered for sale by the University of Minnesota Press. 

A second Institute has been scheduled for the two weeks from 
July 9 to July 20, 1928. The program will consist of contributions 
from the Minnesota faculty and from invited speakers of outstand- 
ing achievement in other colleges and universities. Such problems 
as student counseling, objective examinations, selection of students, 
methods of teaching, reorganization of curricula and the general 
problems of college administration and organization will be dealt 
with. In addition to the general meetings, there have been planned 
several short courses for registrars, student personnel officers and 
other similar groups. 


C. Announcement of J. R. Robinson, Registrar of George 
Peabody College for Teachers: 


George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 


Last summer at Peabody College we had a week’s institute for 
college administrators. The institute was intended for all inter- 
ested in college administration but was particularly for registrars. 
Mr. Gillis gave two lectures daily throughout the week. The insti- 
tute was a success from every standpoint, but we are not giving it 
this summer because no funds are available for the purpose. We 
are hoping that we will be able to do this next year. 

We are most interested at Peabody in the kind of training that 
is given by regular courses throughout the year. Three courses are 
specifically planned for the training of registrars. The first course 
offered gives an introduction to the literature of the field and takes 
up the general division of administrative duties among the several 
officers and committees, with special reference to the duties and 
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responsibilities of the registrar. Particular problems are taken up 
somewhat in detail. In the other two courses four hours of labora- 
tory work are required each week, with two hours given to recita- 
tion. An attempt is made to give practical training in the office 
by means of this laboratory work. The investigation of problems 
of college administration of interest to registrars which were begun 
in the introductory course is continued in the other two courses, 
with special attention given to the problems of the small college. 
One course is given each quarter so that a year’s training is offered. 
They are four-hour courses and are open only to graduate students. 
A student may major in this field for his master’s degree by taking 
these and related courses and by writing his thesis on some problem 
related to the registrar’s office. 

This year is the first time the courses have been offered and the 
results have been gratifying. While the enrollment has not been 
large, the students are capable and are intensely interested in the 
work. 


THURSDAY MORNING SESSION 


April 19, 1928 


The meeting convened at nine-thirty o’clock, Mr. H. H. 
Caldwell, of Georgia School of Technology, presiding. 


Chairman CALDWELL: Ladies and Gentlemen, Fellow Mem- 
bers of the American Association of Collegiate Registrars 
and Visitors who may have honored us by coming here: 
Before I came to the platform, I had two orders, one from the 
President, to call this meeting to order promptly, whether the 
audience had assembled or not, and get to business, and the 
other was in the nature of a brutal suggestion from one of 
my friends to please remember that the presiding officer was 
not to do much talking, but leave it to the speakers. There- 
fore, I take pleasure in presenting the first speaker on our 
morning’s program, a man who will be able to tell us some- 
thing more about the topic which was mentioned yesterday 
during our delightful visit at Western Reserve, the question 
of “ Codrdinate Colleges in a University.” 

It gives me great pleasure to introduce Dean W. G. Leutner, 
of Western Reserve University. 
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Dean W. G. LEuTNER: I rise with a bit of embarrassment 
to talk upon this subject in view of the fact that President 
Vinson yesterday at your luncheon took much the same tack 
that I am expected to take in this paper. My embarrassment 
possibly is heightened by the fact that after-luncheon speeches 
usually stick better than formal speeches on the program; 
however, you are in for it and so am I. 

About two-thirds of the paper is historical, touching upon 
our local history because, after thinking the whole question 
over, it seemed to me that many questions, perhaps most 
questions, touching our organization answer themselves if 
you have a knowledge of the events leading up to the organiza- 
tion. Then, after the paper, if there are any questions you 
wish to ask further, I will be very glad to try to answer them. 

In order that the meaning of the title of this paper may be 
clear at the outset, let it be explained that the term “ codrdi- 
nate colleges ” (really should be “ codrdinating selection) does 
not refer to a liberal arts college, a college of medicine, a 
college of law, and so forth, all codrdinated in a university, but 
refers rather to two codrdinated liberal arts colleges, one for 
men and one for women, each with its own faculty buildings 
and endowment, but together members of a single university 
family. 


COORDINATE COLLEGES IN A UNIVERSITY 


W. G. LEUTNER 
Western Reserve University 


In order that the meaning of the title of this paper may be 
clear at the outset, let it be explained that the term Coédrdinate 
Colleges does not refer to a Liberal Arts College, a College 
of Medicine, a College of Law, a Graduate College, etc., all 
codrdinated in a University. It refers rather to two Codrdin- 
ated Liberal Arts Colleges, one for women and one for men, 
each with its own faculty, buildings and endowment, but to- 
gether members of a single University. 

The purpose of this paper is not to present an argument in 
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support of the separate education of the sexes as against a 
coeducational system. As methods of educational organiza- 
tion each of these forms has its enthusiastic advocates. 

From an historical and geographical point of view one may 
say in general, with notable exceptions, that the education of 
men and women in separate colleges is characteristic of the 
oldest sections of the country, of New England and the At- 
lantic Seaboard, while coeducational colleges are the rule in 
the Middle West and West. Separate colleges for men and 
women are as unusual in the latter regions as they are com- 
mon in the East. 

This is not surprising when we consider that in the days 
when our first educational foundations were being laid, we 
followed the older European tradition, according to which it 
did not occur seriously to any one that higher education was 
suited to women, or that women were suited to it. Especially 
is this a natural outcome, also, of the fact that training for 
the learned professions was one of the leading, if not the de- 
termining motive in the foundation of our early colleges, and 
from these professions women were excluded. (Perhaps the 
Pauline tradition also had its influence.) 

As the idea gradually dawned upon people that women were 
capable of something in the way of higher education, and 
as women came to understand that higher education was their 
right, two avenues were open in the older regions of the 
country ; first, their admission to the established colleges and, 
second, the establishment of separate colleges for women. In 
the East the latter was and remains the more common 
methods, so that, even in the universities, women are not gen- 
erally admitted to the undergraduate colleges but must attend 
independent or affiliated colleges for women. In the younger 
sections of the country, however, the more general practice is 
coeducation. 

So much for the general situation. 

Of course, there has been much rationalization to support 
one or the other of these practices. 

Women do not differ in intellectual capacity and apprecia- 
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tion from men; therefore, there should be no differentiation in 
their education, and they should be educated in the same in- 
stitutions as men. Furthermore, since men and women move 
in the same society generally, any lines separating them educa- 
tionally are artificial and unsocial. Educational segregation 
thwarts common understanding and fails to train in those 
social relations that must obtain in all of life. Therefore, let 
us have coeducation without distinction among our students. 

Or, on the other hand: while it is true that women are 
intellectually the peers of men, their presence in men’s col- 
leges,—the man opposed to coeducation rationalizes,—is dis- 
tracting; it operates against the maintenance of men’s free- 
dom of action; it puts the sexes in an unhealthy competitive 
relation. A woman, rationalizing from the same point of 
view, might argue that the prejudices of men deprive women, 
in institutions whose faculty and students are mostly men, of 
their proper freedom of action, do not give women a fair 
chance; that the inevitably informal relations of the sexes 
in coeducational colleges tend to coarsen, to cheapen, or to 
masculinize women students; hence, while women ought to 
have the same education as men receive, it should be given 
them in separate institutions. 

Or again, the argument runs, men and women differ, not in 
intellectual ability, but in intellectual interests and ap- 
proaches, and in vocational aptitude; their education should, 
therefore, be differentiated and this can best be done in sepa- 
rate colleges with faculties whose business is the education 
of women. 

For each of these points of view much can be said. Since 
institutions representing each of these views seem to be thriv- 
ing happily in various parts of this country and of the world, 
we may fairly assume that agreement upon these questions 
cannot be attained. This is perhaps as it should be. Proba- 
bly we are even now over-standardized. Indeed, does not the 
best hope for the future of education lie in exactly such 
variety in point of view, in ideals, and in methods? There 
is a tendency to speak of principles of educational organiza- 
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tion and administration as we speak of principles of law, or 
of politics or of physics, whereas, as a matter of fact, that is 
a sound principle or better, practice of educational adminis- 
tration and organization which works efficiently under certain 
stated conditions, in the light of varying institutional and 
local traditions, and for certain kinds of students and teachers. 

Let me speak to my subject, Coérdinate Colleges in a 
University, by giving you briefly an outline of our local Uni- 
versity history, of our organization, of such peculiar problems 
as arise out of this history and organization, and by pointing 
to some possible developments indicated by all of these ele- 
ments. 

A little over a century ago a typical midwestern college was 
founded in Hudson, Ohio, some twenty-five miles from Cleve- 
land, known as Western Reserve College, named afier the terri- 
tory in which it was located, the Western Reserve of Connecti- 
cut. The stated purpose of the new foundation was to assist 
young men, “ indigent young men,” to prepare for the Chris- 
tian ministry. It was a men’s college, modeled upon the lines 
of Yale of Connecticut and Dartmouth of New Hampshire, 
puritan in its beautiful setting, puritan also in the austerity 
of its program and of its simple life. 

Western Reserve College, as has been said, was founded as 
a men’s college. Land and endowment were given to it for 
the education of men. But as early as 1871 President Cutler 
presented to the Trustees a request for admission from a 
young woman of the village who could not go abroad, and, 
therefore, wished to take certain courses in the College. It 
was not a question of matriculation for a decree but merely 
for admission to special work under certain instructors. The 
answer, I quote from the records, “informally given and of 
which no record was to be made ” was: “ leave it with the pro- 
fessors named to do as they please about admitting her to 
their classes, the Board of Trustees assumes no responsibility.” 

This was the entering wedge of an experiment in coeduca- 
tion in Western Reserve. Soon after this without further 
authority from the Board of Trustees, and without formal 
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discussion in the Faculty, although there seems to have been 
general approval, matriculation of girls actually took vlace. 

President Cutler in his history of Western Reserve College * 
relates: ‘‘ Before 1872 the question of admitting young women 
to equal privileges of study and instruction had been often 
privately considered by the Faculty. It was unanimously 
agreed that if any woman, thirsting for knowledge, should 
seek it at this fountain, she would not be refused merely be- 
cause she was a woman; and, on inquiry, it was thought there 
would be no objection on the part of the Trustees.” 

In 1872 the announcement by President Cutler in his in- 
augural address, that “women would be admitted to all the 
privileges of the College on the same conditions as men,” 
seems to have passed quite unnoticed, and silence on the part 
of the Faculty and Trustees was assumed to be equivalent to 
acquiescence. 

The records show that in 1873 six girls were admitted to 
the preparatory department, in 1874 one was admitted to the 
College and in all, eight were admitted prior to 1882, when 
the College was moved to its present site in Cleveland, and 
was re-named Adelbert College of Western Reserve Univer- 
sity. The catalogue of 1882 showed five girls in the College, 
1884, 17, and 16 in each of the following two years. Prior 
to the year 1887-1888 ten women in all were , ‘aduated from 
the college. 

The increase in the number of women students began to 
cause friction in some of the classes and the young men of 
the College, to use the mild words of the late President 
Haydn, “were restive.” As a matter of fact, feeling ran so 
high among the students that all conversational and social in- 
tercourse between men and women students ceased utterly. 
They continued to work side by side in class rooms and labora- 
tories, but without exchange of greetings or sign of recogni- 
tion within or without the College. To the men and women 
who attended the College at that period, many of whom still 
survive, the situation in retrospect appears ridiculous now, 





*See Haydn, From Hudson to Cleveland, page 67. 
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and is the subject of jest. But in the 80’s the situation was 
in every sense intolerable, and finally became a matter for 
faculty and trustee consideration in 1884. 

At that time the Faculty transmitted to the Board of 
Trustees the following recommendations: ? “ That the Trustees 
be informed that the Faculty are of the opinion that after 
the autumn examinations of 1886, young women should not 
be admitted to coeducation in this College, but be provided 
with parallel or ‘annex’ courses of instruction and diploma 
examinations, so far and so fast as the resources of the College 
shall allow.” 

These recommendations were referred to a committee of the 
Board which, after a sharp parliamentary division, presented 
a majority report in November, 1884, recommending against 
the adoption of the Faculty recommendations and against 
exclusion of young women from the College. At the same 
time a minority report was presented favoring the exclusion 


of women. 
The Faculty remained of the same mind as before and the 


minority of the Board opposed to coeducation grew. Unrest 
in the College increased. President Cutler resigned in 1886 
and retired to a professorship, bequeathing the vexing ques- 
tion to his successor, Dr. Hiram C. Haydn. 

To make a long and to us a thrilling story short, let it be 
said that finally in 1888 the Trustees of Adelbert College 
adopted a resolution which recalled the College to its original 
purpose: “to educate men only.” At the same time, the 
Trustees of the College showed their interest in the education 
of women by recommending to the Board of Trustees of 
Western Reserve University (incorporated in 1884) the foun- 
dation in the University of a college of equal grade for women. 
“ Accordingly on the same day, the same men, as Trustees 
of the University” (Haydn), passed a set of resolutions 
authorizing the President to take steps looking toward the 
establishment of a College for Young Women, “to be known 
for the present as The Cleveland College for Young Women.” 





* Haydn, ibid., page 72. 
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It was decided to make simultaneous announcement of both 
these actions in the hope that the vote’of the University Board 
might soften the blow which the Trustees of the College might 
appear to have given the cause of education for women. 
Nevertheless, a storm of protest broke over the institution and 
administration, and prediction was freely made that such an 
unheard of experiment as two separate undergraduate colleges 
in a University, one for men, and the other for women, would 
not survive longer than three years. “It can’t succeed. The 
project is utterly futile.” 

Interestingly enough the Faculty of Adelbert College which 
had unanimously and rather strenuously recommended the 
exclusion of young women from the College now pledged it- 
self for a period of three years to donate to the College for 
Young Women the same instruction which they were giving in 
Adelbert College, the first definite pledge of any sort that 
the new college received. 

It is not necessary to pursue further the details of this 
action. Enough has been said to give you the background 
against which our codrdinate system is to be viewed. Within 
a few years the College for Women attained the dignity of 
its own recitation and residence buildings, and generally its 
own faculty, although for a considerable period the Sophomore 
wag in Adelbert College insisted on calling the new College 
either the “ Annex” or the “ Fem Sem.” By reason no doubt 
of the greater expense involved in laboratory instruction no 
attempt was made to establish separate laboratories for women, 
and the laboratory sciences have almost without exception 
remained common to both colleges. 

This note should be added for the better understanding of 
the local situation: Adelbert College of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity (the old Western Reserve College) is a legal corpora- 
tion separate from the University. Western Reserve Univer- 
sity was incorporated after the college was moved to Cleve- 
land, in order to take over a School of Medicine, which the 
old College had owned, and to develop any new enterprises. 
There was a tacit agreement that a majority of the University 
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Board should also be members of the Adelbert College Board, 
and that both institutiohs were to have a common President 
and a common Secretary-Treasurer. The Cleveland College 
for Young Women, now generally known as The College for 
Women, was founded by the University Board as one of its 
legal subdivisions. The relation of Adelbert College to the 
University is comparable to that of Barnard College and 
Teachers College to the Columbia University Corporation. 

What has our experience been in codrdinate education dur- 
ing forty years? What can be said of the validity of the ex- 
periment? 

The somewhat greater cost of such a system, its administra- 
tive difficulties in a University, the obstacles which it presents 
to the development of large teaching departments, of special- 
ized instruction, of a uniform program of graduate studies 
are too apparent to require elaboration. Let me summarize 
briefly; first, some of the distinct advantages that appear to 
us to justify our practice, and, second, some of the steps 
taken to minimize the inherent difficulties. 

First, advantages. The separation of our two under- 
graduate bodies allows each Faculty to emphasize in its own 
programs the elements which are especially needful and at- 
tractive to its students. The relatively small size of each 
Faculty permits the freest discussion and management of 
college problems without excessive administrative machinery. 
Since each faculty deals with a relatively small student en- 
rollment it is able the better to center its attention upon it. 
The student as an individual is not lost in the mass. The 
women students are free to develop, independently of the men 
students, activities that make a special appeal to them, while 
the men students are given the same freedom to develop 
their interests and activities. In the development of such in- 
dependent undergraduate activities difficulties do arise. For 
example, in spite of repeated efforts to publish a University 
Annual in which both undergraduate student bodies might 
participate equally, the effort has been abandoned and we 
have two separately published books. In other publications, 
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too, that are generally in universities common enterprises, 
we have had disconcerting experiences. However, viewing 
the picture as a whole, there has actually been surprisingly 
little serious conflict of interest. 

I think it is safe to say that if the question of substituting 
coeducation for the present plan were put to vote by secret 
ballot in the two undergraduate Faculties, and among the 
students and alumni, the count would show very few indi- 
viduals willing to consider the proposal. 

Second, steps taken to minimize the difficulties. From 
the point of view of the University administration, perhaps 
the greatest single problem presented by the codrdinate col- 
leges lies in the maintenance of a strong instructional staff. 
With two entirely independent and relatively small depart- 
ments of English, for example, the teaching staff of each 
department needs to spread itself over the entire field. The 
proper degree of specialization is impossible. In order that 
each college may offer courses to its advanced students, for 
example, in Old English, each college must have a teacher 
trained in that field and interested in cultivating it. Each 
class in Old English may have but a handful of students doing 
the same kind of work under two people. In departments 
such as the Laboratory Sciences, which have from the first 
been common departments, this particular difficulty was at 
once avoided. 

In order to solve the problems thus presented by separate 
departments, machinery has been set up so that the separate 
teaching departments in English, to take that again as a con- 
venient example, organize themselves into a division. They 
elect a chairman, and all appointments are made after careful 
consideration by representatives of both colleges. And, in 
order further to economize effort and expense, a very free 
system of exchange of instruction between specialists in 
each department has long been practiced by some departments 





See W. G. Leutner, “The Junior College Plan of Western Reserve 
University,” Transactions of The Ohio College Association, April, 
1927, page 12. 
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and is being extended to more and more fields. The Pro- 
fessor of American History in Adelbert College, for example, 
repeats his work in the College for Women without appoint- 
ment in that College, while the Professor of European His- 
tory in the College for Women by exchange serves also the 
students of Adelbert College. In matters of general Univer- 
sity interest such as Graduate instruction, the chairmen of 
the divisions serve as coordinate officers. 

Besides this method of divisional organization, joint meet- 
ings of Committees touching schedules, curricula and other 
similar things have become commonplace. Loss of motion 
there must inevitably be in any scheme which endeavors, on 
the one hand, to safeguard to each college utmost freedom of 
action, and, on the other hand, to codrdinate staff and effort 
for greater efficiency. But it has been our experience that 
no measure of major importance has failed by reason of the 
difficulties inherent in our organization, once the faculties 
have set their minds to the task in hand. 

The question is often asked whether Coordinate Colleges can 
strictly adhere to separation of the sexes throughout. Our 
experience indicates that, if there is to be a rich offering of 
advanced courses for undergraduates, it becomes necessary to 
bring the men and women together, and we do not hesitate to 
do this, so that it is not an uncommon sight to see men and 
women together under instruction in the Junior and Senior 
classes, especially in the Social and Natural Sciences. Gener- 
ally in the field of Languages and Literature there are enough 
students to warrant separate divisions, and the great bulk of 
the work in the two undergraduate colleges is carried on in 
separate classes and in separate buildings. 

In recent years a third college has come into the family and 
is finding its place rather easily beside the two colleges which 
we have been considering. I refer to Cleveland College of 
Western Reserve University, which, tike Adelbert College, has 
its own independent corporate existence, but which, in addi- 
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tion, is also closely affiliated with our technical neighbor, 
The Case School of Applied Science.’ Cleveland College was 
founded three years ago as a downtown coeducational college, 
organized primarily to meet the demands of a large metro- 
politan population for evening instruction. Here again, 
while Cleveland College must be allowed the greatest possible 
freedom to determine it own policies and programs, yet the 
teaching staff is being drawn more and more closely into the 
relations that exist between Adelbert College and the College 
for Women.’ 

In all our discussions of the future of undergraduate in- 
struction in Western Reserve University the background of 
our experience quite naturally disposes us to think in terms of 
relatively small codrdinate colleges rather than a single large 
undergraduate organization. We are inclined to say that 
rather than allow each of our undergraduate colleges to grow 
very large, our experience would tend to persuade us that it 
would be wiser to organize new colleges within the Univer- 
sity in order to meet the demands of increasing numbers of 
both girls and boys asking for admission. 

Finally, let it be said, that the professional and graduate 
schools of the University, except the School of Nursing, are 
all open to men and women on equal terms. 

So far as I am aware, there is no other college for women 
that bears to its brother college within the University quite 
the same relation that we find here. There are consequently 
many problems for the solution of which we do not find pre- 
cedents elsewhere. We have, therefore, perhaps for our own 
good, been under the necessity of doing our bit of educational 
pioneering, and so possibly, may hope to make some modest 
contribution of our own to the colorful picture presented by 
American institutions of higher learning. 


Chairman CALDWELL: Ladies and Gentlemen: I am sure 
I would not preside as an acceptable Chairman of this gather- 
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ing if I did not express the sincere desire I know is in the 
minds of all of you that we extend to Dean Leutner our 
appreciation for the interesting discussion he has just given 
us. 

It is perhaps in some respects well for us that the next topic 
on this program is going to be discussed by a man who was 
himself for many years a registrar. If we had a president, or 
a dean, or a faculty member discuss this topic, he might deal 
in some unpleasant personalities. 

About fourteen years ago I had my introduction to the 
American Association of Collegiate Registrars. I had just be- 
come a registrar and I went there naturally as a green string 
of a registrar, fourteen days old. A large part of my intro- 
duction into the organization was done by the man whom I am 
now called upon to introduce to you, the very organization to 
which he introduced me so acceptably, so I feel that I do not 
need to introduce him to you or rather to announce him to 
you. I take pleasure in yielding the floor to a man who was, 
as you know, one of the pioneers, and one of the founders, a 
Pilgrim father we might call him, of the registrars’ associa- 
tion, Professor A. H. Espenshade. 


Professor A. H. EspENSHADE: Mr. Chairman and Fellow 
Members of the Association: Your Chairman has been at 
some pains to inform you that I am not now a registrar, that I 
am not here in that capacity, but rather as a sort of archaeo- 
logical exhibit. You would scarce expect one of my age to 
speak in public on the stage. 

Let me say that I am no longer a registrar because about 
six years ago my sentence was commuted for good behavior 
and I was allowed to return to the useful work of teaching. 
In respect to being first in the order of senility, I will so far 
accept our Chairman’s introduction as to ask those of you who 
are able to do so, to think for a few minutes of the American 
colleges and of college life as they were twenty-five or thirty- 
five years ago in order to bring clearly before our minds 
certain great changes that have taken place so rapidly that 
some of us have not yet got over the shock. 
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WHAT AILS THE COLLEGES? 
Professor A. H. ESPENSHADE, 
of the Pennsylvania State College 

Without analysis or specification we admit that there is 
a vast difference, in spirit, purpose, manners, and personnel, 
between the colleges of twenty-five or thirty-five years ago and 
the same institutions as we know them to-day. 

My memory fondly travels back to my own undergraduate 
days in the early nineties. The little New England college 
that welcomed me in 1890 had some three hundred students. 
My own class numbered about seventy-five. In less than half 
a year I knew every student and every instructor by sight, and 
by the end of the year I thought I knew half of them well 
enough to form some opinion of their worth and character. 
Most of the young men who then went to college were granted 
that privilege because they were thought to have some out- 
standing intellectual ability. They were at least more or less 
dominated by a desire to lead an intellectual life. Most of 
them were bent upon getting a preliminary cultural education 
that would fit them later to take up special training for the 
ministry, for medical practice, for the legal profession, or for 
teaching. A very few there were who were simply carrying out 
the established tradition of college education that had existed 
in their families for two or three generations. There was a 
mere handful, dominated by the new scientific impulse, who 
pursued the scientific course, and were definitely determined 
to become proficient students and exponents of chemistry or 
physics or biology or geology. Only two or three thought 
that they might sometime go into business. 

Aside from the usual differentiation into the classical and 
the scientific courses, the curriculum was fixed and not very 
flexible. The educational bill of fare was served table d’héte ; 
very little was offered a la carte. You might take it or—leave 
college. There was little vocational aim and no vocational 
guidance. Athletics was an elective. Card-playing went on 
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behind locked doors. All the faculty and most of the stu- 
dents had grave doubts as to the morality of cigarettes. No 
fraternities were allowed to have dances in their houses. 
Fraternity house-parties had not yet been discovered. Study, 
literary aspiration, debating, and religion were major acti- 
vities. Some of my classmates, I must admit, were dis- 
honest, dissipated, and even worse; but they veiled their 
misdeeds by clever hypocrisy in order to avoid being sent 
home by a vigilant faculty that considered itself to stand in 
loco parentts as our responsible guardians. And yet, in spite 
of a rigorous public opinion and conscientious faculty super- 
vision, I believe that the average of honesty, morality, and 
clean living in those good old times was far lower than it 
is among the college students of to-day. There were then 
probably less than 100,000 college students in the whole 
United States. 

In a recent magazine article entitled “ How I Sowed my 
Wild Oats,” George Ade has given us a vivid picture of his 
own undergraduate life at Purdue in the early eighties. 

“Most of the undergraduates,” he says, “who came in 
from the short timber and the tall grass were housed in the 
‘dorm.’ Our living apartments were of monastic simplicity 
and all the gaieties of college life were regulated by a total 
absence of superfluous currency. Board was $2.50 per week. 

“Let me tell you what we didn’t have. No fraternity or 
club houses. No athletic association and no teams of any 
kind playing intercollegiate schedules. No glee-club. No 
dramatic club. No band. No daily paper-—just a puny 
magazine that came out once a month. No annual book until 
1889, when John McCutcheon nagged his class into getting 
out the first Debris. No stadium, no ceremonials, no dress 
parades. In the whole dormitory the only suit of evening 
clothes was owned by Beauregard Miller, and when he arrayed 
himself we of the submerged class would lean out of our 
window and hoot at him. 

“ Although we were still in the Stone Age we thought we 
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were the ultimate in snappiness and sophistication. When it 
came to hiring a band-wagon and riding out to a picnic on 
the banks of the Wabash or the Wild Cat and then riding 
home in the moonlight, singing ‘ Upidee,’ could anything, 
I ask you, have been more devilish and care-free and var- 
sity?” 

In material comfort, in conditions of living, in equipment, 
in curriculum, and in real educational opportunity, the well- 
established American college in the eighties and the nineties 
must have been an almost incredible advance over Bowdoin 
College in Longfellow’s day, or the Dartmouth that Daniel 
Webster knew, or Princeton when Philip Freneau was a 
Freshman. In education, as in everything else, the line of 
movement is straight ahead, either downward or upward, but 
never backward, or in a circle. In the nineties we never 
dreamed that we could revert to conditions that had pre- 
vailed fifty years earlier; and it is just as futile for us to 
imagine that the colleges and the college life of to-day can, 
by any amount of deploring or preachment, be transformed 
into what they were in the eighties or the nineties. It is a 
cendition, and not a theory, that confronts us. The problem 
of college education in 1928 is seen in some of the changes 
that have taken place in the past thirty years. Let us glance 
at a few of these changes: 


1. Within thirty years the number of college students in 
the United States has increased from a little more than 
100,000 to a figure variously given as between 700,000 and 
one million,—seven-fold by the most conservative figures. 

2. The cost of educational plant and material equipment 
and the amount of endowment, which are almost beyond be- 
lief, have not only kept pace with the increase in the number 
of students, but have actually gone beyond it. 

3. The centre of gravity in college education has shifted 
from private institutions to those owned by the public, so that 
to-day about one-half of all the college students in the country 
are in attendance at State and municipal colleges and uni- 
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versities,—a condition of affairs logically growing out of our 
national doctrine that the State has an interest in the educa- 
tion of its citizens. 

4. A great variety of vocational and semi-vocational courses 
have been established with the plain intent of providing an 
adequate supply of trained professional men and women, and 
of civic, commercial, agricultural, and industrial leaders. 

5. Within the past decade the increase in the number of 
women students has been astounding,—reaching, for example, 
about 100,000 in the single biennium between 1922 and 1924. 

6. About ninety per cent. of all these students have been 
admitted to college on certificate of graduation from public 
high schools. 

%. Because of general prosperity, because of the widespread 
belief in the power of college education as a means of social 
and material advancement, and because of the ease with which 
almost any high school graduate has been able to crash through 
the college gates, a considerable proportion of the million stu- 
dents now in Amexican colleges are persons incapable of ac- 
quiring the higher culture or the higher vocational training 
which the colleges are trying to give them. 

8. Only about one-third—certainly less than one-half—of 
the men now in college enjoy the comfort and social advan- 
tages of living in college dormitories, clubs, or fraternities, 
the great majority being obliged to shift for themselves with- 
out adequate social life, social moorings, or social centres 
at the very time when they are in greatest need of healthy, 
wholesome human companionship. Many millions of dollars 
have been spent for the social comfort and welfare of fra- 
ternity men, but scarcely anything for those outside the fra- 
ternities. They are the “ forgotten men.” 

9. This vast army of one million college students has been 
enrolled so rapidly that we do not yet have enough well- 
trained college teachers to give them what they have a right 
to expect. 








The whole country is now in a ferment of discussion over 
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the problems that have grown out of the changes that I 
have enumerated. Colleges, collegiate education, and college 
life are now in the glare of the limelight. Every one now 
seems to be taking a crack at the college, the curriculum, and 
the professor. Newspapers, magazines, novels, public ad- 
dresses, educational surveys, full-sized books of discussion are 
all massed in critical and polemical array against a worthy, 
highly useful, disinterested, and well-meaning institution,— 
some with clubs, some with the muck-rake, and a few with 
the rapier or the scalpel. Charles Mills Gayley has given us 
his diagnosis in Idols. Jay Williams Hudson has offered 
some constructive criticism in his book on The College and 
New America. John Palmer Gavit wrote the book entitled 
College after making a diligent and thorough investigation of 
thirty representative American colleges; and no less a person 
than James Harvey Robinson has pronounced Gavit’s discus- 
sion “ the most penetrating and sagacious description of the 
situation ” that has so far been presented. And about two 
years ago, Mr. Percy Marks, author of the sensational, popular 
novel of college life called The Plastic Age, himself a teacher 
ot English in three important colleges, wrote a new book of 
ad captandum popular discussion of colleges and college life 
entitled Which Way Parnassus? 

In all this turbid stream of criticism, blame, and violent 
denunciation, one fact seems to float plainly on the surface: 
a good many people are beginning to think that something is 
spoiling or has spoiled college education. Both the layman 
and the specialist have admonished us that there are sore spots 
on the body academic, so serious as to menace the public 
health, so conspicuous that the veriest outsider with half an 
eye can see them. 

My brethren, we college teachers and administrators are on 
the inside; some of us have spent a good many years in 
college. Is it possible that after seeing the patient every 
day for years we do not know him as well as we know our own 
bodies, and better than we know our own souls? Unless we 
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are utterly lacking in perspective and self-knowledge, unless 
we are quite incapable of taking a dispassionate view of our- 
selves, our work, and our surroundings, surely those on the 
outside cannot tell us any truth that is new about the colleges. 
With weariness and disgust we say to ourselves and to each 
other that all that we read and hear is old stuff, and as the 
critical spotlight keeps playing upon us and our work, we 
are so callous that we scarcely bat an eyelid. 

Just what ails the American college to-day, and what is 
wrong with college education? Surely that question ought to 
interest a group of college educators. I invite you to partici- 
pate in a clinic. If you college teachers and administrators 
are not interested, you might as well sing the Nunc Dimittis 
and pass off the academic stage. If college students are not 
interested in this question, surely they must place but a slight 
value upon the four most precious years of their life that they 
have planned to devote to a college education. If you college 
registrars are interested and have no confidence in my clinical 
ability, you can at least fold your hands, close your eyes, 
and let me sing you to sleep. Fortunately the patient that 
we are considering has lost all faculty of consciousness, and 
my clinic will be over in about forty minutes. Then, figura- 
tively speaking, you can come down into the clinical amphi- 
theater with your own educational stethoscope and, in one 
of those delightful discussions colloquially known as a “ bull 
session,” you can exemplify the age-old truism that the doctors 
themselves may disagree. 

Most of us frank!y believe that this patient is ailing, that 
something serious is wrong with him. Only an incorrigible 
optimist would maintain that he is in the pink of health; only 
the most godly bonehead could believe that all is well with the 
academic body in the best possible collegiate world. Let us 
strip the patient and examine him. What is the most natural 
starting point ? 

It would be inpertinent and superfluous to sketch his life 
history. We can read his past like a primer: we know and 
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admit that it has been temperate, conservative, sedentary, 
benevolent, beneficent, sometimes hard-working, always ab- 
stemious and aspiring: a noble collocation of adjectives that 
does not illuminate his present sad plight. In case we find 
that the patient is ailing, it should be the simple, serious bus- 
iness of us college doctors to diagnose the ailment and to pre- 
scribe a remedy if the patient is curable, or some merciful 
palliatives if his condition is hopeless. 

Perhaps it would be reasonable and respectful to point out 
that numerous consultants have already expressed some very 
positive convictions as to the nature of the malady. It will 
de no harm to pass the most important of these opinions in 
review. I think I can marshal them with sufficient brevity. 

First, the trustees are to blame. The policy and control of 
the American college are vested in a board of trustees, who for 
the most part know nothing about educational aims, processes, 
methods, materials, and standards,—a body of very rich or 
very influential meddlers and muddlers presuming to handle 
an extremely difficult business that they do not understand. 
It is no wonder that they have made a mess of it. 

Again, we have heard, with considerable emphasis, that the 
true fault lies with the college president, who does not under- 
stand his job of educational leadership, who dissipates his 
energies and scatters his shot at small game ranging far and 
wide beyond his proper and legitimate field of labor. To use 
another figure, he should be at the helm,—a true and faithful 
gubernator; but, instead, during more than half the time, he 
gives the college absent treatment. He is off on a wide circuit, 
addressing a grange in Bradford County, or a Y. M. C. A. 
meeting in Lancaster, or a Rotary Club in Middletown, or 
the Chamber of Commerce at Crafton, or the Women’s Club 
at Oleander, or preaching for his old college classmate at 
Paradise. If he stays at home and tries to rule his little 
realm with prudence and vigilance, he is accused of developing 
into an exacting and meticulous autocrat. 

Some have loudly proclaimed that the real trouble lies with 
the college faculty. College teachers, taken en masse, it is 
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alleged, are lazy, inert, unaspiring, uninspiring, narrow- 
minded, with their paltry stock of ideas running in petty 
departmental grooves, too much concerned with themselves 
and the machinery of their departments, and without any 
vitalizing sense of intellectual life. 

The undergraduates—poor things! 
a thousand damnatory adjectives and epithets: they are in- 
dolent, indifferent, ignorant, dissipated, pleasure-loving mor- 
ons, worshipping athletics, loafing in luxurious fraternity or 
club houses, sometimes reading or studying a little on rainy 
days: Pierre Abelard himself could not make a silk purse out 
of a sow’s ear. 

The pestiferous alumni come in for their share of blame. 
They profess great love for their alma mater, with the pro- 
found conviction that the dear old lady needs a vast deal of 
watching. Not content with the privilege of electing a con- 
siderable number of their own body to the board of trustees, 
they are ambitious to influence or direct the educational policy 
of the college, to control its athletics, to participate in choos- 
ing the student body, and to inflict upon the administration 
and he faculty a multitude of irritating pinpricks that are 
little above the plane of ignorant, impertinent meddling. The 
lovin,, loyal alumni—Heaven save the mark !—are “ the bane 
of the American college.” 

Again, some very respectable thinkers believe and loudly 
proclaim that the attempt at vocational training has vitiated 
and poisoned college education at its source. These critics 
declare that general education and special training are not 
synonymous, thet they are not even similar, that they are 
actually antagonistic; and that true culture—the disinterested 
nurture of the mind—cannot come from studies pursued for 
the sordid and mercenary purpose of acquiring a specialized 
body of practical knowledge with a view to earning one’s 
living. “ Have your technical training if you must have it,” 
they say, “but in Heaven’s name, don’t call it education; 
and take it out of the colleges and put it in the trade schools 
where it belongs. You only cheapen and spoil education by 
turning it to practical account.” 
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Now, I find it difficult to restrain myself from commenting 
on these various contentions. I admit that these different 
views are most interesting, and that any one of them offers 
an enticing theme for extended discourse. Yet I must con- 
tent myself by pointing out that they are not the disease, but 
the symptoms, the signs by which the disease shows itself. 
I must hold to my single purpose of diagnosing the ailment 
and of suggesting a possible cure. 

These varying opinions are, I believe, about all that deserve 
respectful consideration. I do not mean to ignore the fact 
that some people think that the average American college is 
still lacking in adequate material equipment,—that its success 
would be assured if it had more and better buildings, offices, 
libraries, class-rooms, and laboratories. I merely mention 
this opinion as a bit of materialism that is disposed to exalt 
things above ideas. 

A college is an institution of higher learning in which only 
two things are indispensable to the truest success: these two 
prime essentials are good teachers and good students. 
Teachers and students make the college. In point of fact, 
they are the college. Any college that has these two elements 
working together intelligently, harmoniously, and efficiently 
toward a definite end will succeed; or, to put the matter a 
little differently, the success and service of any college will 
depend upon the quality of its faculty and students. Wise 
administration and adequate material equipment are useful; 
but good teachers and good students are absolutely indispensa- 
ble. Without them a college amounts to nothing. Men who 
are eager and able to teach college boys and girls what they 
ought to know; students intellectually curious, enterprising, 
capable of learning: without these two elements a college 
cannot transact its intellectual business. If it does not have 
them or cannot get them, it will stagnate or die. If it does 
have them, even though it may have little else, it will soon 
find means of acquiring a serviceable administrative machine- 
ry and material equipment. It is helpful, I maintain, to dis- 
criminate between essentials and adjuncts. From its very 
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nature and purpose, a college cannot succeed without good 
teachers and good students. ‘These constitute the bare aca- 
demic body; all the rest may be classed as investiture and tools. 
Clothes do not make the man, and tools do not make the 
workman. 

My diagnosis of the ailment is that the college does not have 
good teachers and good students. The collegiate body can- 
not be sound if its members are unsound. If we can only bring 
these members into a state of vigorous health, the patient’s 
recovery will be quick and amazing. Do you admit the cor- 
rectness of the diagnosis? No one has had a better oppor- 
tunity than you to judge whether these two symptoms are 
present in the patient. To me they are most apparent and 
most devastating. You know the teaching staff of your col- 
lege; you know its student body. Many of you may know the 
teaching staff and the student body of some other colleges. 
You have a fairly clear and definite conception of what each 
is expected to do. What proportion of college teachers or 
college students, I ask, in your college or in any other college 
that you know intimately measure up to that reasonable ex- 
pectation? Is the proportion eighty per cent. or seventy per 
cent., or sixty, or fifty, or less? We have, I admit, no crite- 
rion by which we can determine the exact percentage. In the 
college that I know best, it is my conviction that the propor- 
tion of high-grade teachers and of high-grade students is dis- 
couragingly and pathetically small. I make my point if you 
are willing to admit that one-fourth or one-third of the men 
on your teaching staff or in your student body are not doing 
their work well. Certainly that estimate is conservative 
enough. I rather think that most of you would insist on a 
larger percentage of misfits. After visiting nearly a hundred 
other American colleges and universities, I am prepared to 
say that in this respect my own college is no worse than the 
average. 

You ought not to excuse this state of affairs by the sorrow- 
ful admission that we cannot change human nature. You 
cannot proclaim the colleges to be forever helpless and hope- 
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less because any great business office or industrial concern or 
professional group is sure to contain some weak and inefficient 
members. I concede the frailties and imperfections of human 
nature, and I admit that every calling has among its members 
those who are incompetent and ineffectual; but I find it hard 
to believe that any great business enterprise could succeed or 
long survive if its working staff had as large a proportion of 
unskilful and inefficient workmen as are found on the average 
college faculty, or if its credit department allowed the firm to 
do business with as large a proportion of unresponsive and 
unprofitable customers as are found in the average student 
body. I do not expect to see a perfect academic body with 
every member an intellectual paragon; but I should like to 
see the academic body vigorous and healthy; and it is not at 
present vigorous and healthy because it contains too many 
lifeless and useless members. 

If it is true that the American colleges have too large a 
proportion of incompetent teachers and incapable students, 
there must be some reasons. The remedy may consist in find- 
ing the causes. At the risk of laying myself open to a broad- 
side attack, I venture to suggest a few possible causes that may 
have contributed to produce this bad state of affairs. 

Why do we not have a larger proportion of good college 
teachers? First, because only a very few persons charged 
with the duty of employing college teachers have a definite 
and correct conception of the qualities essential to success in 
this difficult field; secondly, because too much emphasis is 
put on the applicant’s academic record, degrees, and so-called 
productive scholarship, and too little stress is placed upon his 
teaching ability, personality, and conscientious attitude to- 
ward his work and responsibilities; thirdly, because college 
teachers are too often chosen hastily and almost at haphazard, 
without due deliberation, investigation, or even a personal 
interview ; fourthly, in a country that offers alluring rewards 
in commercial, industrial, and professional fields, men of first- 
rate ability are not strongly attracted by the pay and the 
work and the career of a college professor. 
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Why do we not have a larger proportion of good students? 
This question is harder to answer. I am not sure that I can 
give a true and complete answer. My only reason for mak- 
ing the attempt is that some answer seems to be a necessary 
part of this discussion. The number of college students in 
the single biennium between 1922 and 1924 it is alleged, 
showed an increase of 287,000,—which is more than twice 
the total number in attendance in 1900. 

How can this rapid growth in the number of college students 
in the past quarter of a century be explained? It is mainly 
due, I think, to the wide currency of two popular fallacies. 
The first of these, which arises out of a blind adoration of 
book-learning, assumes that there is in college education some 
magical potency that makes the recipient’s future secure. His 
chances of social betterment and material success are popularly 
believed to be incredibly increased by the possession of a col- 
lege degree and diploma. The present generation, with child- 
like trustfulness and credulity, seeks a sign and a charm, a 
magical shibboleth that will let them pass safely and freely 
through the portals of success; and a college education is 
their favorite recipe. 

The second popular fallacy that prompts many a father to 
send his boy or girl to college is the utterly absurd belief that 
any one can learn anything. If the general currency of these 
two popular fallacies offers a partial explanation of the enor- 
mous increase in the number of college students, it also helps 
to explain the poor quality of much of the human material 
that college teachers have to work with, and that college stu- 
dents of the better sort have to associate with in the class- 
room and elsewhere. 

Many colleges now maintain a useful publicity department, 
but I have never heard of one that ventured to tell the public 
two important facts about college education that it ought to 
lay to heart; namely, that there is no truth in the widespread 
popular notion that a college diploma is a bit of casualty 
insurance against failure, and no sense in the deeply engrained 
belief that any one can learn anything. If these two foolish 
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popular fallacies could be eradicated, and if the public could 
learn what is the true work and business of the college, and 
what sort of youth is likely to benefit by a college education, 
our colleges might soon be less crowded, and we college 
teachers and officers should have a more hopeful band of disci- 
ples, who would then have no just ground to complain that 
they are being lowered to the level of their mediocre brethren. 

I offer the foregoing only as a partial explanation. Any 
college is much to blame for opening its doors to a multitude 
of youth who are not likely to be much benefited by a college 
education; and it is still more to blame for allowing those to 
remain who are obviously and notoriously unfit. Thousands 
of them continue in college for four years and receive a degree. 
The college honors these illiterate or half-literate graduates, 
and dishonors itself by certifying them as educated men. 
Sooner or later, either before graduation or after, they are 
doomed to suffer the pangs of disillusionment. It is better for 
them and for the college that this bitter experience come 
early, preferably before they enter college, in order that they 
may adjust their lives to their intellectual limitations, and 
that the college may perform its appointed work with credit 
and distinction. 

If you agree that my diagnosis correctly indicates the ail- 
ment from which our patient is suffering, and explains how he 
has got into this wretched state of health, perhaps you will go 
a step farther while I attempt to prescribe a remedy. The 
medicine that I am about to prescribe is certain to improve 
the academic health and increase the fitness not only of the 
faculty and the student body, but also of the trustees, the 
president and administrative officers, the alumni and even the 
curriculum. My prescription is comprehended in these two 
words, judicious selection. J admit that it is easier to pre- 
scribe the remedy than to apply it. But I believe that it can 
be applied. Though the patient is sure to kick and raise a 
howl of protest, it ought to be given a fair trial. I know of 
no other remedy that offers equal hope and promise. 

The colleges have not generally or definitely taken the first 
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necessary step by determining what they want; and they must 
do this before they consider what are the best means of meet- 
ing their needs. 

What are the qualities or characteristics that make a suc- 
cessful college teacher, or a good student, or a satisfactory 
trustee, or a capable college president, or a creditable alumnus, 
or a serviceable curriculum? Our colleges have not given 
enough thought to these fundamental questions. We cannot 
make a judicious selection until we know what we want. What 
qualities should we look for? On this point our ideas should 
not be foggy or blurred. We are not likely to get what we 
need if we do not definitely know what we want. If we are 
to accomplish anything useful by applying this principle of 
judicious selection, we should begin with the two prime ingre- 
dients of the college world; and these two indispensable ele- 
ments, it has been pointed out, are college teachers and col- 
lege students. 

No stupid, dull, untrained man, no lazy person, and no 
man who is thoroughly selfish should be allowed to teach any- 
where, and least of all, in the colleges. Where stupidity, 
laziness, and selfishness have crept in, they must be eliminated, 
for they tend to depress and poison the whole body; and when 
new college teachers are chosen, some pains must be taken to 
avoid employing men who are infected with these deadly dis- 
eases. ‘Try to find a man who has a mind and knows how to 
use it; who is adequately grounded in his chosen field of 
knowledge; who either has some training for his special task 
or is willing to train himself. Any college deserving of the 
name is fundamentally a society of scholars, and a college 
teacher should first of all be a scholar. I can see no objection 
to his being a Ph. D., though I cannot admit this coveted 
degree to be a sine qua non. I cannot help expressing some 
doubt and suspicion of much of the so-called productive 
scholarship which gets itself embodied in doctors’ theses. I 
invite you to laugh with me at a little list of such thesis sub- 
jects, which I have taken not from the University of Oskaloosa, 
but from the Library of Harvard University: 
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The Giant Nerve Fibres of the Earthworm. 

On the Modal Syntax of Finite Verbs in the Canterbury Tales. 

Pronounced Ellipses in Layamon, Orm, and Chaucer. 

The Modal Syntax of the Finite Verb in Layamon’s Brut. 

The Transplantation of Skin in Frog Tadpoles. 

The Old Spanish Sibilants. 

The History of the Prefix Por in Old French. 

An Historical Study of the Spanish Preposition a with the 
Accusative Case. 

Regenerative Phenomena in the Earthworm after the Removal 
of the Anterior Region of the Digestive Tube and Nerve 
Cord. 

Studies of the ing Suffix in Middle English. 

The Physiology of the Melanophores of the Horned Toad. 


Both in content and in aim, such recondite erudition is 
pitifully remote and ineffectual in its application to the work 
of teaching the modern college undergraduate. There is 
danger that it may actually harm a mind already too small 
or too narrow. The scholarship and mental ability of the 
college teacher should be of a high grade. Sixty per cent., 
sixty-five per cent., even seventy per cent. men are not wanted 
on a college faculty. In sheer mentality a college teacher 
ought to grade at least eighty-five per cent., and preferably 
ninety per cent. or higher. Our present methods of training 
and selection give us too many college teachers of the sixty-five 
or seventy per cent. sort, and some of them, I am sorry to 
say, do have a Ph. D. degree. I would have college teachers 
chosen for their scholarship, teaching ability, intellectual 
leadership, and willingness to find friendly, sympathetic men- 
tal and social contacts with their students. Our hope is in 
making a determined effort to find and to train college teach- 
ers of this stamp and have them displace the dullard, the 
drone, or the egotist wherever he may be entrenched. Much 
time, thought, and money are now being given to college admin- 
istration; the problem here presented of devising the best 
method of getting the best college teachers offers a challenge 
that ought not to be slighted or side-stepped. We train our 
public school teachers in the normal schools; we do not train 
our college teachers anywhere. 

Without my making a minute exposition of the methods and 
machinery of admission to college, you will, if you are quite 

11 
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honest, agree that colleges have not selected their students 
with painstaking care. That is certainly a mild and conserva- 
tive statement. Two methods of selection—the examination 
method and the certificate system—have long prevailed. Much 
can be said against both methods, but of the two evil ways 
the certificate system is by far the worse. 

The examination system alone is not wholly safe because even 
a dull or mediocre boy may be drilled or coached in a given 
subject until he has the ability to say what he is expected to 
say in answer to certain anticipated questions. His primary 
aim is not to master the subject, but to get by the examina- 
tion; and there is danger that this bad practice may be 
carried over into his college work. 

After fourteen years’ experience as a college admission offi- 
cer under the certificate system, I am disposed to condemn it 
as an unsatisfactory, uncertain, and ineffective method of deter- 
mining an applicant’s fitness for college. My conclusion is based 
upon these reasons: first, in many states there is no fixed and 
definite standard of proficiency tor high school graduation ; 
second, in such fundamental subjects as English and mathe- 
matics, the certified applicant’s knowledge if often pitifully 
scant, hazy, and uncertain; third, in a multitude of cases, 
the grades given do not accurately indicate the applicant’s 
ability or the quality of his preparatory work; fourth, the 
certificate in not a few cases does not truthfully or honestly 
set forth the studies pursued or the ground actually covered. 

By this last statement, to put the matter concretely, I mean 
that the person who fills out the certificate not infrequently 
indicates the curriculum prescribed rather than what the ap- 
plicant has studied or his teachers have taught him. Thus 
the certificate may say that the applicant has satisfactorily 
completed four books of Caesar when he has studied only one 
book and a half; or that he has had two units of French when 
any true test would show that he has barely covered one unit; 
or that he has completed Solid Geometry when he has never 
studied the subject. Remember that the result is the same 
whether it arises from the fact that the principal who signs 
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the certificate does not know exactly what has been done by 
his teachers and pupils, or whether—as undoubtedly happens 
occasionally—he may be weakly unwilling to tell a damaging 
truth which might keep the applicant out of college. 

The psychological test is still so new and untried that one 
cannot judge it with as much assurance as the other two 
methods which have long been in vogue. And yet, in a sur- 
prisingly large number of cases under observation, there seems 
to be a fairly clear and recognizable correlation between the 
so-called intelligence test and the student’s grades for the 
first semester of his Freshman year. 

I now return to my main contention that out of sheer lazi- 
ness or lack of ingenuity or both, the college has shirked its 
responsibility of making a judicious selection of its students. 
The problem of admitting the applicants who are fit for col- 
lege, and of resolutely rejecting those who are unfit is, I be- 
lieve, the most vital and most pressing problem that now faces 
the American college. Unless some effective and judicious 
method can soon be devised, our colleges may be swamped by 
sheer numbers, of whom about one-half will be unfit. Re- 
member that during the past thirty years the number of col- 
lege students in the United States has increased about seven- 
fold. Can you prophesy what may happen in the next twenty- 
five years? The situation is certainly disconcerting, disturb- 
ing, even alarming. 

My modest thesis is that the time has now come for a 
more careful selection of our college students. With some 
practical experience in this field, I suggest a combination of 
the three methods of admission now in vogue, in order that 
one may serve as a check against the others: the certificate 
system, as a quantitative measurement, to ascertain whether 
the applicant has covered the ground in his preparatory stu- 
dies, whether he has actually pursued the required subjects and 
has devoted the full four years to his course of study in the 
secondary school; the examination method, as a qualitative 
measurement, to find out whether he has really obtained an 
adequate knowledge of these preparatory studies; and the 
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psychological test, as a means of mental measurement, to 
learn whether he has mind enough to profit by a college educa- 
tion, that is, whether he has brains enough to serve as the 
necessary capital wherewith to transact the exacting intel- 
lectual business of a college. 

To this threefold method of testing the applicant’s worth, 
it would do no harm to have some capable officer of the college 
investigate the applicant and even have a personal interview 
with him, in order that the college may be assured that he 
has sound health, a good character, enough funds in prospect 
to continue and complete his college course, and an earnest 
desire to pursue a college education. The fact that the college 
annually spends on each student from two hundred to eight 
hundred dollars over and above all the fees that he pays would 
alone be sufficient reason for exercising care and sound judg- 
ment in granting admission. My contention is that since the 
colleges can no longer accommodate all applicants, and since 
about one-half of those who apply for admisison are unfit 
for college education, it must, as a means of protection and 
self-preservation, speedily advance from the present easy- 
going, haphazard method of admission to some effectual means 
of selecting the worthy applicants and rejecting the unfit. 

I admit that the method I have outlined may not be the 
best and most serviceable. From antecedent probability, how- 
ever, I argue that it is likely to prove more effective than any 
one method now in vogue. To be sure it would entail more 
labor and require more time than the examination or the 
certificate method alone; but such extra time and labor would 
be spent in the interest of the truest economy. 

It is hardly necessary for me to elaborate my prescription in 
detail. We can heal the sores and cure the ills of the body 
academic only by an earnest and united effort to apply the 
principle of judicious selection. 

When the college has taken the first step toward sound 
health in determining what kind of men it needs for college 
teachers and wha,t sort of youths it wants as college students, 
and when it has ,taken the second step in finding the best 
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method of selecting its teachers and its students, it would be 
reasonable and it should be feasible to apply the same principle 
to the choice of college trustees, college presidents and ad- 
ministrative officers, and even to educational aims and to cur- 
riculum content. 

With respect to the choice of trustees, let me quote several 
sentences from Mr. Percy Marks. “ Williams College has,” 
he thinks, “ circumvented the difficulties of the situation very 
neatly. Four members of the Williams board of trustees are 
professional educators. All of them are Williams graduates ; 
all of them at one time or another taught at Williams. The 
result is, of course, that they know the college intimately, its 
educational ideals and needs; and since all of them are doing 
similar work in other institutions, they bring a knowledge of 
various theories, points of view, and experiments. These four 
men form an educational committee, and they are certainly 
able to bring to the board as a whole plans that have under- 
standing, experience, and expertness back of them.” 

When it comes to the selection of a college president, it is 
customary for the academic pundits to pontificate in a grandi- 
ose fashion about educational leadership, personal magnetism, 
tact, vision, and other high-flown imponderables. I have lived 
through three such periods of anxious and watchful waiting. 
I consider it to be an indication of the prevalent good sense 
of my own college community that almost every one whom I 
have heard express a hope, when the coming of a new Presi- 
dent has been announced, has had nothing to say about these 
highly commendable abstractions and intangibles, but has 
usually put his one outstanding wish in the form of a prayer 
that runs something like this: “I hope to Heaven he has a 
backbone! ” 

The college president is a lonesome and almost solitary sur- 
viving impersonation of omniscience and omnipotence. His 
is a hard réle to play in these modern days. The little realm 
that he rules is divided into four major factions, each with 
its special interests. These four are the trustees, the faculty, 
the alumni, and the students. Of these four, the college 
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president must not be “afraid with any amazement.” He 
will succeed only in so far as he can actually dominate or rule 
all four groups. By this statement I mean that he must 
not be turned aside or held back by fear of any one group; that 
he must keep all four parts of his realm each doing its ap- 
pointed work; that he dare not play any favorites; and that, 
with a mind open to counsel, after reaching a seasoned and 
deliberate decision, he must good-naturally and resolutely put 
it into execution without fear of any one person or interest 
from among trustees, faculty, alumni, or students. He must 
either rule or be ruled. He must be either king or nothing. He 
cannot succeed if he is merely prime minister in a cabinet of 
trustees or faculty, or the opportunist captain of the irrespon- 
sible groups known as alumni and students. 

Given good health, sound judgment, an intellectual back- 
ground, and some training as an educator, he needs only to 
be stiffened and hardened. The one indispensable ingredient 
needed to make the recipe work is backbone. If a college 
president does not have a good stiff spinal column, neither God 
nor man will help him. For such a man, the only alterna- 
tives are failure or abdication. 

It has always struck me as being a bit foolish and futile 
to make so much fuss about the faults of the alumni; for 
the alumni of any college are just what the college has made 
them. They are our handiwork; and if they are a poor lot, 
we are at least partly responsible. If they interfere in ath- 
letics, or academic admissions, or educational policy, it is 
because we have encouraged or allowed them to do so; because 
we—that is, the president and the faculty of the college— 
have not educated them in the kind of loyalty they should 
show for their alma mater. 

Harvard, Yale, and Dartmouth all have strong alumni 
bodies. Let me point out that neither Lowell nor Angell nor 
Hopkins has truckled to his alumni. President Hopkins has 
dared to go a step farther, and has actually succeeded in 
convincing the Dartmouth alumni that the college is an 
educational institution, and not an athletic association. 
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When he talks to his alumni, he makes no mention of 
athletics, but discusses educational policies, plans, and needs, 
and he asks the alumni to help him carry out his program. 
And what is more, he is succeeding. His success may well 
encourage and inspire others. Alumni loyalty that does not 
help a college as an educational institution is either ineffectual 
or harmful. Of course, the proper training of an alumnus 
should begin in his freshman year and should continue 
throughout his college course; but if the alumni have not 
received the proper training in loyalty while they were stu- 
dents in college, it is possible for the right sort of college 
president to give large groups of alumni a post-graduate 
course at their annual meetings. 

I had intended, in closing, to say a few words in application 
of the principle of judicious selection to the curriculum; and 
yet I realize, to use Kipling’s phrase, that “that is another 
story.” And so I will leave that field to some one else. In 
the direction of exercising more care in the selection of the 
studies of the individual student, my own college, in its 
Liberal Arts courses, is just launching a modest experiment. 
I profoundly believe that it is a step in the right direction. 
I am hopeful that it may succeed if we give it intelligent, 
whole-hearted support, if we sharply watch the workings of 
all the factors, and if we from time to time make the neces- 
sary deductions for error. Possibly we may demonstrate that 
practical education does not solely or mainly mean learning 
a specific occupational technique, but that it may also include 
some prevision of the problems that are sometime likely to 
confront the student, and some intellectual preparation that 
will help him to solve them. 


Chairman CALDWELL: Old Dr. Espenshade, as you noticed, 
has reached the point in life where he is slightly sensitive 
about his age. 

Doctor, I want to say to you that you have ably demon- 
strated to this gathering that although you may be growing old 
in years, your very brilliant diagnosis, the very sound pre- 
scription which you have given, show you are fully in posses- 
sion of your mental powers and you are growing in wisdom as 
you grow in years. 
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THURSDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


April 19, 1928 


The meeting convened at two o’clock, President Smith pre- 
siding. 

President SmirH: I am going to start off by giving you a 
brief report on the follow up made by the Executive Com- 
mittee of your resolution last year with reference to the Matter 
of an examination in English for foreign students. I shall 
read the letter of your president to the Secretary of the College 
Entrance Examination Board which will include the resolu- 
tion adopted by last year’s convention. 

This letter was addressed to the Secretary of the College 
Entrance Examination Board and reads as follows: 


At the last annual meeting of the American Association of Col- 
legiate Registrars the following resolution was unanimously adopted: 

WHEREAS, It is required that a certificate of admission be fur- 
nished a non-quota immigrant student prior to his admission to the 
United States; and difficulty having arisen both in defining the 
exact knowledge of the English language required for admission, 
and determining the ability of the student in this respect, be it 

Resolved, That the American Association of Collegiate Regis- 
trars request the College Entrance Examination Board to consider 
the addition to their service of a special examination designed to 
test the ability of a foreign student in such use of the English lan- 
guage as is required for attendance at an American Collegiate insti- 
tution, and to offer this examination to prospective foreign students 
in connection with their regular June examinations. 

One of the trying difficulties of an officer of admission of a col- 
lege or university admitting students directly from foreign institu- 
tions is the difficulty of determining whether or not the applicant 
has had sufficient work in the English language. It has been the 
experience of many college admission officers to consider a credential 
at face value and give full credit for the work in English as certi- 
fied, whereas in fact the student in question very often is unable to 
validate his claim for such credit by satisfactory performance in 
college courses and to pursue profitably college courses conducted in 
the English language. 

An examination set by the College Entrance Examination Board 
would be a good move in the right direction toward the better 
selection of students and it is our earnest request that the Board 
consider rendering this additional service to the already excellent 
service now given. 
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I enclose a copy of a letter which is always mailed by the Uni- 
versity of Michigan to students from other lands who are seeking 
admission to this university. I also enclose a copy of an extract 
from a letter dated in March, 1927, from the Commissioner General 
of Immigration with regard to the admission of non-quota immigrant 
students. 


The following is the reply from Mr. Fiske, Secretary of the 
College Entrance Examination Board. 


I am greatly indebted to you for your kind letter of March 14 in 
reference to non-quota foreign students at the University of Michi- 
gan. 

(By the way, this is not the first letter.) 

At the meeting of the College Entrance Examination Board yes- 
terday morning the Chairman, Mr. Pennypacker, of Harvard, was 
authorized to appoint a commission to consider and report upon the 
proposal that the Board establish an examination in English to 
determine the ability of foreign students to understand and to use 
the English language. 

It was understood that the examination, if established, eta be 
held at various centers in foreign lands in order to facilitate its 
use as a basis for the issue of visas by American Consuls. 

I shall be glad to keep you informed in regard to any further steps 
that may be taken in this matter. 


I have another letter from Mr. Stephen Duggan, of the 
Institute of International Education which I shall read in 
part, perhaps in toto. This is dated April 11, 1928. 


It is a long time since February 21 when you wrote me a letter 
about the possibility of having students from foreign countries 
examined as to their ability to use English before receiving a stu- 
dent’s visa. Since then I have taken the matter up with Mr. Fiske, 
of the College Entrance Examination Board, and discussed it at 
some length with him. I have no doubt that by this time Mr. Fiske 
may have written to you concerning our interview. The substance 
of the interview was as follows: 

“T am, personally, fully in accord with the object of the resolu- 
tion passed at the last meeting of the American Association of Col- 
legiate Registrars. This Institute can, I think, be of real service to 
you in this respect. We have correspondents in most of the impor- 
tant countries and our correspondents would unquestionably be very 
glad to make the necessary tests to discover the ability of students, 
intending to matriculate in American institutions, to speak English. 
These correspondents are at London, Paris, Berlin, Rome, Madrid, 
Vienna, Constantinople, Cairo, Beirut, Athens, and a number of 
other places. They are all Americans, college graduates, and quali- 
fied to make the necessary examinations. We are not, however, 
sufficiently well organized in the Far East and in Latin America to 
undertake the necessary tests in those places. If, however, you 
decide to demand such a test before accepting students from foreign 
countries, we shall at once try to organize a system of examinations 
in those areas also.” 
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The Secretary of the College Board has appointed the following 
commission to consider and report upon the proposal that the Board 
establish an examination to be held at various points in foreign 
lands for the purpose of testing the ability of foreign students to 
use and to understand the English language: 

Professor A. L. Jones, Columbia University (Chairman). 

Dr. Claude M. Feuss, Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 

Mr. Joseph W. Hobbs, Public Latin School, Boston, Mass, 

Prof. Kenneth B. Murdock, Harvard University. 

Mr. David ‘A. Robertson, American Council on Education, Wash- 

ington, D. C. 
Mr. Ira M. Smith, Registrar, University of Michigan. 
Mr. Edward B. Stevens, Registrar, University of Washington. 


I want to speak of one other action taken last year with 
reference to another matter and I shall read my letter to the 
Vice-Governor of the Philippine Islands: 

December 30, 1927. 


At the last annual meeting of the American Association of Col- 
legiate Registrars the following resolution which was unanimously 
adopted by the Pacific Coast Association of Collegiate Registrars 
was also unanimously adopted by the American Association. 

“The Pacific Coast Association of Collegiate Registrars desires 
to approve the establishment of an Examining and Accrediting Board 
in the Philippines, and to assure Vice-Governor Gilmore that the 
members of this Association will regard it as a duty and a privi- 
lege to codperate with such a isoard in every possible way, and to 
extend to the holders of its certificates such opportunities and privi- 
leges as the rules of the several institutions represented in this 
Association permit. It is the recommendation of this Association 
that candidates for admission to American Colleges and universi- 
ties not presenting certificates from this Board should be held for 
the regular entrance examinations required by each institution.” 

I sincerely hope that the authorities in charge of such matters in 
the Philippines will be in a position to establish such an Examining 
and Accrediting Board and I wish to assure you of the support of 
the American Association of Collegiate Registrars in the event that 
such a step is taken. 

March 27, 1928. 


The following reply has been received. 
Mr. Ira M. Smith, Registrar, 


University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


My dear Mr. Smith: 

In accordance with the resolution of the American Association of 
Collegiate Registrars which you sent to me under date of December 
30, 1927, I have issued the enclosed Departmental Executive Order, 
creating a Philippine Examining Board for Admission to American 
Colleges. I am leaving tomorrow for Europe and the States, but in 
my absence the Under Secretary of Public Instruction will act in 
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my place, and my correspondence intended for this Board might be 
addressed officially to the Secretary of Public Instruction, Manila, 
| Ae 
Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) E. A. GILMORE, 
Vice-Governor and Secretary 
of Public Instruction. 


DEPARTMENTAL EXECUTIVE ORDER 
No. i, 8. 1928 

The American Association of Collegiate Registrars at its last 
annual meeting unanimously adopted a resolution approving the 
appointment by the Secretary of Public Instruction of an examin- 
ing board, and agreeing to extend to holders of certificates issued 
by this Board such opportunities and privileges as the rules of the 
several institutions represented in the said Association permitted. 
In view of the fact that these American colleges are now requiring 
foreign students to submit to entrance examinations in order to 
test the adequacy of their preparation and efficiency in the use of 
the English language, this proposal of the Association is regarded 
as a special sign of trust and confidence in the local school authori- 
ties, and as an inestimable advantage to the Philippine students 
who plan to continue their education in American colleges but who 
cannot afford to make the expensive trip to the United States with- 
out assurance of their admission to college after arrival. 

In view of the facts above-stated, therefore, I, E. A. Gilmore, 
Secretary of Public Instruction, do hereby designate the following 
persons as members of the Philippine Examining Board for Admis- 
sion to American Colleges, to serve as such until further notice, 
and to discharge the duties conferred upon them by the American 
Association of Collegiate Registrars with reference to the certifica- 
tion of Philippine students for admission to American colleges: 

The Secretary of Publie Instruction, Chairman. 

The President, University of the Philippines, member. 

The Director of Education, member. 

The Commissioner of Private Education, member. 

The President, Ateneo de Manila, member. 

Or the authorized representatives of these officials. 

Given at the City of Manila, this sixteenth day of March, Nine- 
teen Hundred and Twenty-eight. 

(Signed) E. A. GILMORE, 
Secretary of Public Instruction. 


Minutes of the meeting of the Philippine Examining Board for 
Admission to American colleges held in Baguio, April 16, 1928. 

In accordance with the telegraphic request of the Under Secre- 
tary of Public Instruction, Dr. Palma called the first meeting of the 
Philippine Examining Board for April 16, 1928, at 10 a. m. in the 
University of the Philippines Building, Baguio. Those present were 
Dr. Rafael Palma, acting chairman; Dr. Luther B. Bewley, Rev. 
Richard A. O’Brien, S. J., and W. G. M. Buckisch. ¢ 

It was unanimously decided that the first annual examination of 
the board should be held on Friday, June 1, 1928, and that all 
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applications for permission to take this examination must be in the 
hands of the Secretary of Public Instruction by May 15. Mr. Buck- 
isch was delegated by the board to prepare a statement for the 
press relative to the examination and upon motion of Dr. Bewley, 
seconded by Mr. Buckisch, the President of the University of the 
Philippines was authorized to appoint Dr. Shannon a committee of 
one to prepare the examination questions. It was decided that if the 
number of applications warranted such action, these examinations 
woud be given in certain strategic centers in the provinces, to be 
determined at the next meeting to be held after May 15. 

It was decided that the examination should be only for the pur- 
pose of testing whether applicants possessed sufficient facility in 
the use of the English language, both oral and written, to pursue 
with profit a collegiate course in American colleges, such examina- 
tion to be as brief as is consistent with thoroughness. 


S. G. M. BuckIscn, 
Commissioner of Private Education; 
Acting Secretary of the Board. 


President SmitH: The next item is the Question Box. Mr. 
Grant! 


Mr. E. J. Grant (Columbia University): I haven’t many 
questions here. Fortunately most of them have already been 
taken up at the group sections and I think that it has been 
a very good plan to work it that way. I will read these 
questions and will ask Mr. Armsby, and Mr. McWhinnie to 
assist in counting. A count showed 185 present. 


How many institutions here represented return credentials after 
evaluating them and passing on an application in the event that 
the applicant does not choose to enter? Forty-six. 

How many institutions here represented send out reports on fresh- 
men to the principals of the high schools from which they were 
graduated? Almost unanimous. 

How many use regular printed forms? About 50 per cent. 

How many institutions here represented do not read out the names 
of the graduates at the commencement exercises? Thirty. 

How many institutions here represented have registrars who hold 
the following degrees? No degree? No one. 

Bachelor’s degree? Nearly all. 

Master’s degree? Forty-seven. 

Doctor’s degree? Ten. 

How many institutions here represented have registrars who teach 
from three to five hours a week? Seventeen. 

From six to ten hours a week? Six. 

More than ten hours a week? Three. 

How many institutions require a personnel blank to be filled out 
by each matriculant after matriculation? Eleven. 
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How many require that as a part of the application for admission 
or, in other words, before matriculation? Fifty-two. 

How many institutions here represented schedule about as many 
classes in the afternoon as in the morning? I imagine that applies 
to the regular college course. Nineteen. 

How many institutions (500 or more graduates annually) hand 
out actual diplomas to the candidates at the commencement exer- 
cises? First of all we had better have the number who have five 
hundred or more graduates annually. Twenty-six. 

Of those, how many hand out the diplomas to the candidates at 
commencement? Thirteen. 

In that same group, in how many instances do the candidates 
come forward to receive their diplomas at commencement exercises? 
Kighteen. 

Of that same group of twenty-six, how many read the names of 
the candidates for degrees at commencement exercises? Hight. 

How many institutions here represented do not present diplomas 
to graduates at the commencement exercises?) This applies to every- 
body. Eighteen. 

Of the original group of twenty-six, how many hand out blanks or 
fake certificates of some sort at the commencement exercises, 
instructing the candidates to get their diplomas later at a specified 
place? Six. 

How many institutions here represented would admit a student 
who is not a high school graduate but who has the required units? 
In other words, a high school graduate who has failed in a high 
school subject, but does not graduate, but in some ways makes up 
a deficiency. How many institutions would admit such a student? 
About one-third. 

How many institutions here represented will admit non-high 
school graduates on condition? Thirteen. 

How many institutions here represented have a definite time limit 
for professors to hand in reports after examinations? Everyone. 

How many institutions require both Greek and Latin for an 
A. B. degree? None. 

How many require only Latin for A. B. degree? Ten. 

How many give a degree without either Greek or Latin? About 
one-half. 

Is there any institution that will grant the A. B. degree without 
any foreign language? Not any. 


Mr. Grant: While I am here I might make a brief report from 
the Question Box Committee as a suggestion. We decided to sort 
the questions that applied to any particular group separately and 
have the representatives of the Committee put those to a vote in 
the respective sectional groups. That has been done. Mr. Tuttle 
represented Group A, and Mr. Smith Group B, Mr. Sage Group C, 
and Miss Taft Group D, and I think the results have been very 
satisfactory. 


President SmirH: I will not call for reports of the Group 
Chairman: Mr. Mitchell. 
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SECTION A—REPRESENTATIVES OF UNIVERSITIES 
Convention Hall—Hotel Statler 
TUESDAY AFTERNOON, APRIL 17, 1928 
4.00 P. M. 
Dr. J. P. Mitchell, Stanford University, Presiding. 


The meeting was called to order by Dr. J. P. Mitchell, Registrar 
Stanford University, who stated briefly the general plan for the dis- 
cussion of the various topics listed in the program. 


Restatement of College Entrance Requirements in Terms of High 
School Credits. 

The first item for discussion called for a consideration of a 
restatement of college entrance requirements in terms of senior 
high school credits. The Chairman presented the problems for dis- 
cussion as follows: 


1. Is the senior high school certificate plan alone satisfactory for 
college entrance? 

2. Is the senior high school certificate plan satisfactory with the 
ordinary letter of recommendation? 

3. Is the senior high school certificate plan satisfactory when 
accompanied with a definite formal recommendation from the 
principal, or the principal and someone else in authority? 


Registrar B. F. Kennedy, of Creighton University, Omaha, Neb., 
led the discussion. He referred to the practice in operation at the 
University of Nebraska and in certain other schools relative to the 
plan of admission which is now in force, requiring not less than 
twelve units of entrance credits from the senior high school (tenth, 
eleventh, twelfth grades), or not less thain fifteen units from a four- 
year high school. 

The discussion following this report by Registrar Kennedy indi- 
cated a general consensus of opinion that the junior high school 
has come to stay, that college administrative officers should recog- 
nize this fact, and should consider a restatement of college entrance 
requirements in terms of senior high school work. 

It was the general feeling of the entire group that the diploma 
of the senior high school should be based upon three years of work 
of strictly senior high school grade above the work of the ninth 
grade. Emphasis was also placed upon the importance of arranging 
a progressive sequential type of a program for freshman students 
in colleges and universities, keeping in mind the work completed in 
the senior high school as a basis for the arrangement of such a pro- 
gram of college work. A_ well-planned program in the senior high 
school as a basis for a further well-planned program in the college 
was considered essential. 

The general discussion also emphasized the fact that the princi- 
pals of the junior high schools should accept the responsibility of 
definitely assuring the principals of the senior high schools that 
the work in the junior high schools would advance the student at 
least to the point of his present intellectual level after the comple- 
tion of the first year in the four-year high school course. With 
such assurance it would be perfectly reasonable for colleges to adjust 
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entrance requirements on the basis of three years of such senior 
high school work. 

It was also brought out clearly in the discussion that admission 
should be based on more than the high school diploma. In other 
words, mere graduation from the high school should not be con- 
sidered as automatically admitting the student to college. Such 
admission should be based on systematic learning and a knowledge 
of how to study. 

In addition to the certificate a special high school recommenda- 
tion form, providing for the consideration of such items as scholar- 
ship, character, industry, judgment, reliability, and accuracy, as 
now employed by the University of Nebraska, was pronounced satis- 
factory. 

It was acknowledged to be a mistake to accept the senior high 
school plan of twelve units stating simply the number of credits 
and the grades. For instance, in mathematics the statement might 
give an average of B but it might mean a failing grade in algebra 
and a passing grade in geometry. 


DISCUSSION 


In calling for a general discussion, the Chairman made a restate- 
ment of the problem at hand as follows: 

1. Shall we accept twelve units in the senior high school as 
satisfactory for admission in place of the former recommenda- 
tion of fifteen units, or four years of work! 

2. Is any certificate sufficient or should it be supplemented with 
something additional, such as a special letter of recommenda- 
tion? 

The general discussion which followed brought out information 
concerning the practice of the various institutions represented. It 
was the consensus of opinion that if colleges could be definitely 
assured that the work of the senior high school actually and defi- 
nitely represented three years of work of senior high school grade, 
it would be entirely consistent for colleges and universities to admit 
on twelve units of work. However, on the other hand it was brought 
out that under the present organization of the junior and senior 
high schools with no definite requirement on the part of the senior 
high school as a basis for admission to that division of secondary 
education, the colleges would of necessity be compelled to assure 
themselves of the adequacy of twelve units of senior high school 
credit by whatever means they should feel disposed to use as a 
basis for determining college entrance. 

It was also pointed out that there are a great many state laws 
definitely requiring the listing of fifteen units of college entrance 
credit in connection with the requirements for professional certifi- 
cates and until such adjustments can be made by legislatures the 
necessity of listing a total of fifteen units of entrance credit would 
appear to necessitate the practice of requiring principals of senior 
high schools to submit a list of the four units normally completed 
in the ninth grade in addition to the twelve units normally required 
for graduation from the senior high school. 

The fundamental question to be settled by the entrance -require- 
ments for admission to a college or university is a question of 
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assurance that quantitatively and qualitatively, the training 
actually prepares a student for college work. In defining college 
entrance requirements in terms of Carnegie units, colleges have 
worked out a plan to determine one’s eligibility for admission on 
the certificate plan. A question was raised whether or not we are 
introducing a certain element of uncertainty if we substitute for 
the quantitative and qualitative training of the four-year high 
school, on the basis of performance only in the senior high school, 
prior to the time when there is a more definite definition than has 
already been made as to what shall be the basis for admission to 
the senior high school. 

It is generally true that junior and senior high schools are organ- 
ized in the same community, and the senior high schools are com- 
pelled to take graduates of the junior high schools irrespective of 
the content of the courses completed in the junior high schools. It 
was the general feeling of the entire group that careful study should 
be made and adjustments approved for the senior high school work, 
definitely placing the level of instruction of the senior high school 
above work now completed in the first year of the four-year high 
school, 

The junior high school plan is here and is growing rapidly. The 
proportion of high school graduates going to college is smaller than 
ever before. Colleges should adopt a plan of admission to meet 
the existing situation. It is important to recognize the fact that 
high schools are called upon not only to meet college entrance 
requirements but also the requirements of the entire student body 
in the high school. 

There is a growing feeling on the part of college administrative 
officers that the high school principal’s recommendation for admis- 
sion should be considered more than has been the case in the past. 
It seemed to be the general consensus of opinion that it is better to 
get a good man for admission to college with a good head than a 
mere combination of subjects. No system of education in this coun- 
try is fixed, and we must modify our entrance requirements from 
time to time to meet the changing conditions. College administra- 
tive officers are anxious to know more about various characteristics 
of students than mere scholarship or grade of work done in the 
academic courses completed. Deans of men and women are anxious 
to know all about the characteristics of students before they reach 
college. High school principals, as a rule, are friendly and codpera- 
tive in their willingness to give such information. Mention was 
made of the fact that the American Council on Education is pre- 
paring a college entrance blank which appears to be superior in 
form, and it is recommended that all administrative officers keep 
in touch with the Council and secure copies of the blank as soon 
as it is ready for distribution. 

A question was raised relative to the success of the scholastic 
aptitude test. At Stanford University this test has been required 
since 1920, and when the results of the aptitude tests are taken 
and plotted against the college record and then the information 
given by the high school record plotted against that, the results are 
about the same. If we should combine the aptitude test and the 
school record and combine that against the college record it is much 
better than the two independently. Many schools reported that the 
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test is required in doubtful cases and others reported that the test 
is given for informational purposes to use as a basis for the guid- 
ance of a student during his college program. 


EVALUATION OF COLLEGE CREDENTIALS 


In the 1927 Convention, this group discussed the question of the 
proper adjustment of credentials submitted by students transferring 
from other colleges. The discussion last year led to a number of 
inquiries and questions relating to the method of transferring 
credits. It is a good plan for all college administrators to keep fully 
informed relative to the adjustment of credits by other institutions 
in order that all adjustments may be made on an equal and equitable 
basis, thus avoiding somewhat the practice of students in “shop- 
ping around.” Mr. J. G. Abel, Specialist in Foreign Educational 
Systems of the Bureau of Education in Washington, D. C., made a 
brief report relative to his work in connection with the adjustment 
of records submitted by students from other countries. 

Mr. Abel reported his willingness to evaluate credentials sub- 
mitted by college admission officers filed by students from foreign 
countries. He stated that the Bureau is always conservative in 
their estimate of credit, following the policy of selecting only the 
best students from foreign countries, especially those students com- 
ing to this country under the non-quota clause of the 1924 Immi- 
gration Act. The original credentials should in all cases be filed 
with the request for evaluation and no English translations by a 
commercial or language translator. The Bureau is prepared to 
make translations in about twenty-four different languages, and it 
is always best to send the original documents to the Bureau rather 
than the translations. 

This work was begun by the Bureau in response to requests from 
the college admission officers about three years ago. As soon as 
the Bureau has adjusted approximately one thousand cases a bulletin 
will be issued, giving a summary of the adjustments, thereby bring- 
ing together data available to registrars who can use such informa- 
tion as a basis for adjustment of other cases submitted by candi- 
dates for admission from other countries. 

Since there are in Washington consular offices of practically all 
the countries in the world, a representative from the Bureau is able 
to go to these offices for aid in connection with the adjustment of 
questionable cases. Mr. Abel reported that on account of the present 
unrecognized government in Russia the Bureau cannot officially 
make adjustments of credits submitted from that country. It is 
usually best to request examinations in such questionable cases. 


REPORT ON ACCREDITZD COLLEGES 


The excellent report submitted last year by the Committee on 
Educational Research, giving lists of approved colleges in the 
various states, was discussed briefly by the Committee, and the 
suggestion was made that the Committee again send out a list of 
the approved colleges, in mimeograph form, as soon as convenient 
and if possible before the opening of school in the fall. 


12 
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CREDIT Hours 


The question of translation of hours of credit from one method 
of recording, such as that in use at Harvard (courses), and at 
Chicago (majors), translated into other terminology such as the 
semester hour, was discussed briefly. The discussion brought out 
the fact that a number of state boards of examiners seemed to be 
unable to make the translation on an equal and equitable basis, 
and consequently a number of graduates of the schools using the 
“course” terminology are at a disadvantage. It was the con- 
sensus of opinion that such credits when translated should repre- 
sent an equal allowance of credits and no one should be handicapped 
on account of the differences in terminology. No school should 
allow more credit to any student transferring from any institution 
than would be allowed by the institution in which the credit was 
earned. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, APRIL 18, 1928 
Church of the Covenant 
2:00:40: 3:30 2. M. 
Dr. J. P. Mitchell, Stanford University, Presiding. 


At the opening of the conference on Wednesday afternoon a ballot 
was taken selecting the Chairman for 1929, which resulted unani- 
mously in favor of Registrar J. G. Quick of the University of Pitts- 
burgh. 

UNIVERSITY PUBLICATIONS 


The discussion of the question of University publications was led 
by Mr. Walter A. Payne of the University of Chicago. The publi- 
cation of all official documents at the University of Chicago rests on 
the University Recorder and Examiner. These documents are issued 
in such numbers that it entails a large amount of expense, respon- 
sibility, and detailed attention to matters which must be accurate 
if valuable. Inasmuch as the endeavor of the University is to make 
their official publications an accurate presentation of what will be 
given during the next year, not only with reference to departmental 
courses, but to the specific courses given, the name of the instructor 
offering the course, all announcements (with the exception of two 
or three departments) give the hour of day in which course will be 
given. To get departmental secretaries to submit copy that repre- 
sents accurate distribution of time for a twelve-month period from 
six to eight months in advance of entering upon that period—the 
time of 350 or 450 men—is not an inconsiderable job. There are 
published at the University of Chicago nine group circulars,— 
departmental circulars for graduate departments of Literature, 
Science, and the Arts only. Likewise they publish a special cir- 
cular for the summer quarter and special announcements for each 
of the professional schools. The editorial supervision office has the 
responsibility of seeing that copy is prepared in accordance with 
their agreed-upon educational policy, and rests with the University 
Recorder and Examiner or his editorial assistant. The nine group 
circulars are then brought together and published as a single docu- 
ment. 
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One feature of the publication work at the University of Chicago 
is a tabular view of courses. The problem that has confronted them 
was a distribution of courses so that they did not overtax their 
space. Each department is asked to submit together with depart- 
mental copy a tabular view of the four quarters—summer quarter, 
fall quarter, winter quarter, spring quarter. Then if one is inter- 
ested in the work of a particular department one can see at a glance 
what the possibilities are in that department. 


GENERAL DISCUSSION 


The general discussion which followed brought out varying 
processes in the several institutions represented. All were agreed, 
however, that the tendency is to centralize methods pertaining to 
publications with a distinct understanding that the responsibility for 
“copy” should rest jointly with the deans of the colleges con- 
cerned and the heads of the departments. On the other hand, the 
central office should be held responsible for the publication by super- 
vising the reading of proof and the distribution of the finished pub- 
lication to the persons and organizations who are to use it. The 
person in charge of publications should be a university officer and 
should be in authority with regard to matters pertaining to class- 
room assignments, ete. Of all of the reports of the various plans 
mentioned and discussed at the conference the one in force at Ohio 
State University seemed to include a great many features of the 
ideal system. Therefore, the following general statement relative 
to the plan in force at Ohio State is given for the benefit of members 
of the American Association of Collegiate Registrars who were 
unable to attend this conference: 

Ohio State University has a University Press which is responsible 
for everything that carries the University name. The Registrar is 
also University Editor and Secretary to the University Press. 
Courses are sent to the college faculties by the departments before 
the 15th of November. On that date the Council on Instruction 
passes on courses regardless of college or department. From the 
Council on Instruction these courses go directly to the University 
Editor who is also Secretary of the University Faculty, and from 
there to the Board of Trustees for approval before announcing. 
When these courses are submitted, the editor asks for any editorial 
changes before inserting them in the bulletin. Then comes the 
University schedule of courses—a schedule for the following year 
for all quarters. This Announcement is printed with hours of day, 
instructor, room and building for each course. As chairman of the 
University Schedule Committee the Registrar has charge of the 
assignment of rooms in all of the university buildings. No one uses 
a room without the consent of the registrar’s office. 

Before going to press the copy is checked with the time schedule. 
Changes in the schedule are not a dozen in a quarter. If any 
faculty member withdraws someone else takes his place. The 
changes are few and are discouraged as much as possible. The 
university schedule was rebuilt ten years ago. There are as many 
sections in the afternoon as in the morning—very flexible—and 
where necessary to expand they expand on the hour rather than 
change their announcement. Ohio State puts out thirty publications 
a year representing the ten colleges and graduate schools on the 
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campus. They issue a university catalogue—a history—and a bul- 
letin for each college and sometimes separate bulletins for separate 
departments and new lines of work. The summer quarter bulletin 
is issued by itself. They do not feel the need of issuing a new time 
schedule at the beginning of each quarter, as the entire faculty is 
now in the habit of working out the hour and day of their courses 
for the four quarters at the time of submitting copy for the first 
quarter. 


President SmitH: Miss Probst, will you report for Group 
B? 


SECTION B. REPRESENTATIVES OF LIBERAL ARTS COL- 
LEGES AND JUNIOR COLLEGES 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


The session was called to order at two o’clock by Miss Carrie Mae 
Probst, Registrar, Goucher College, presiding, and Mr. C. F. Ross, 
Dean and Registrar, Allegheny College, acting as secretary. The 
following papers were presented: 

“The Changing College,” by Miss Helen Marks, Dean and Regis- 
trar, Pennsylvania College for Women, read in the absence of Miss 
Marks by Miss Lewis of Sweetbriar College. 

This paper was a review of the Fall Number of Progressive Edu- 
cation. Quarterly, taking up the following topics: 

“Selecting College Freshmen,” by Morton Snyder. Personnel 
reports, personal interviews, intelligence and aptitude tests, subject 
examinations, anticipatory evaluation by school authorities, two 
years before graduation, are stressed. 

“Honors Courses in American Colleges,” by W. Carson Ryan, 
attacks the lecture method and such freedom in elections as to per- 
mit a heterogeneous type of education. 

“Orientation Courses,” by Amy Kelley, shows the need not only 
of particularly skillful teachers, but of specialized scholars. 

“Consider Mary Smith,” by Beulah Amidon, shows the contrast 
of woman’s education of now and fifty years ago, and is a discus- 
sion of a proper curriculum for woman. 

The magazine closes with a series of articles on new adventures 
in education, ‘Antioch’s Adventure,” “The Claremont Colleges 
Plan,” “The Whittier Idea,” and “ Wisconsin’s Experimental Col- 
lege.” 


* Selective Admission and Individual Instruction at Sarah Lawrence 
College,” by President Marion Coats. 


Sarah Lawrence College differs from the usual college in that the 
length of its course is undetermined, and that it has different aims. 
It requires for admission the usual fifteen units, but demands a 
major interest even at the expense of “blind spots” in other fields. 
The admitted student is limited to three academic subjects and one 
group activity. She is also trained in the profitable use of leisure 
by developing an avocation or a hobby. 

In determining admission the College seeks not for homogeneity, 
but for the student’s interest, aptitude, and capacity for self-reliance. 
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This is partly determined by the Thorndike aptitude test. To dis- 
cover personal qualities, three forms are used, one for the appli- 
cant, one for parents, and one for the head of the secondary school. 
They seek to discover methods of work, outside interests, personal 
traits, family history, and predictions of success. 

In securing individual instruction, there are no classes as such. 
Thirty-five students constitute a “ teaching load” and are met indi- 
vidually for half-hour conferences weekly. They may frequently 
consult the instructor at other hours. Each student is assigned to 
a Don, an adviser who checks up her work, helps budget her time, 
and keeps a chart of her work. The student has a Progress Chart 
which records her academic work. 

All academic work is strictly collegiate in character. This is 
established by having all final tests by a board of examiners from 
outside colleges. These examinations are comprehensive, dealing 
with fields rather than with courses. The attempt is to rank rather 
than grade students, recommending for transfer to higher institu- 
tions only the upper 10%. The aim is not to enable the student to 
transfer, but to secure mastery in a major interest by setting her 
free from routine class work. 


“The Selection of Students with Regard to Character and Person- 
ality,” by S. Guerry Stukes, Registrar, Agnes Scott College. 


It is necessary to know whether the habits and ideals of the appli- 
cant for admission will be adaptable to college and student activi- 
ties. We must know his purpose in going to college, his reason for 
his selection of a college, his high school activities, his leadership, 
his coéperation, his reliability, his industry, his social qualities, 
his general influence. The following sources and methods of infor- 
mation are suggested: 

The applicant himself, in personal interview or by letter. 
The principal of the secondary school or a teacher. 
References given by the applicant. 

Acquaintances of the applicant in the student body. 
Alumni. 


ot g9 1 


” 


‘Limiting the Enrollment,” by S. N. Kagen, Assistant Recorder, 
College of the City of New York. 


Before adopting the present plan of limitation the College of the 
City of New York considered and rejected the following methods: 
the personal interview, as being inadequate to determine college 
material; recommendation by the high school principal, on the 
ground that the principal’s information was too often second-hand; 
the psychological test as showing too low a correlation with col- 
lege grades. 

The present plan of limitation is to require an average of 75% 
or over in all subjects for eligibility to the day session. Those 
admitted are a relatively homogeneous group as all are graduates 
of New York High Schools, all under the same City Department of 
Education and the State Board of Regents. 

All other students are admitted only to the evening session, where 
they are given a chance to show their fitness for the day session 
by a series of placement examinations or by high record in the 
evening work. 

The results of this method have proved satisfactory, 
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“Some Problems of the Junior College,” by Dr. J. J. Oppenheimer, 
Dean of Stephens College. 


The purpose of the paper is: (1) to raise fundamental questions 
in Junior College organization; (2) to show the experimentation of 
Stephens College; and (3) to indicate problems of relationship 
between senior and junior colleges. 

1. The fundamental problem is whether the first two years of 
college are an integral part of secondary education. The answer to 
this question does not in the least mean abandonment of the four- 
year college. 

2. Stephens College Plan. Natural division of university course 
into two two-year groups and the cutting off of the lower group 
by some universities is recognized. The analogy of European 
secondary education supports the junior college plan. It is felt to 
be desirable for the junior college to absorb the two upper years 
of the senior high school, adapting teaching methods to later 
adolescence. The curriculum includes humanities, natural science, 
social studies, vocational and educational guidance, one skill 
subject. 

3. It is felt that the junior college should be allowed to experi- 
ment with its curriculum without the penalty of refusal of transfer 
credits by a higher institution, particularly as the universities 
themselves differ so widely in their requirements and in the places 
in the curriculum of specific subjects. Conditions could be 
improved by the creation of a committee of the Registrar’s Asso- 
ciation to study the problem and by the use of some system of 
notifying junior colleges of proposed changes in standard of admis- 
sion to higher institutions. 


WEDN=ZSDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 
Miss Probst Presiding. 


Mr. W. M. Smith, Registrar, Lafayette College, was the leader in 
a general discussion of practical problems. This took the form for 
the most part in discovering by show of hands the methods used in 
the various institutions represented. 
In a large majority of institutions the following policies are 
observed : 
1. Four entrance units are allowed for four years high school 
inglish. 

2. Typewriting and Music are accepted for entrance. (Vote in 
proportion of about three to two.) 

3. Two years normal school work after graduation from a four- 
year high school count for one year in college. 

4. Bible is counted for graduation, in some cases to as much as 
eight hours. 

5. Where Physical Education is counted for credit, the graduation 
requirement is more than 120 hours. 

6. Transfer certificates are checked course for course. 

7. Absence penalties of other colleges on transfer certificates are 
observed. 

8. A rotating schedule of examinations is made. 
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9. A time limit for examinations is observed. 
10. An analytical study of course grades is made each semester. 
11. Formal application for the Bachelor’s degree is not required. 
12. All permanent records are kept in a vault. 
13. Classes are sectioned on the basis of ability. 


In the following cases the votes of the colleges were about evenly 
divided : 


1. Admission is given to the freshman class without high school 
graduation. 

2. Transfers are accepted tentatively before the credentials arrive. 

3. Detailed scholastic reports are sent to a freshman’s high school 
principal without request. 

4. Seniors may take the fourth year in absentia in a medical 
school. 


Relatively few colleges observed the following: 


Excess high school credits are credited on college work. 
Freshmen are admitted without science and mathematics. 
Sixteen units are required for admission. 

Teaching Methods from normal schools are accepted. 

The Harvard method of ‘“ bogey scores” is used. 

Bible instruction is of a denominational character. 

No change of grade may be made after it is reported to the 
Registrar’s Office. 

Sections are made on the basis of ability as shown by the first 
college reports. 


Mr. W. M. Smith, of Lafayette College, has been elected 


the Chairman for next year and Mr. C. F. Ross, of Allegheny 
College, the Secretary. 


QO US TR Go BO 


President SmitH: Section C, Mr. Steimle! 


SECTION C—REPRESENTATIVES OF TEACHERS COLLEGES 
AND NORMAL SCHOOLS 


Mr. C. P. Steimle, Michigan State Normal College, Presiding 


“HOW THE REGISTRAR’S OFFICE CAN ASSIST IN CUR- 
RICULUM REVISION ” 


Rosert M. MAGEE, JR., Assistant Dean, 
Detroit Teachers College, Detroit, Michigan 
The following is an outline of Mr. Magee’s paper. 


I. Introduction. 

The curricula of every school are, and should be, con- 
stantly changing. At Detroit Teachers College the circum- 
stances making for change have been pronounced. In the 
first place, the old Detroit Normal School was converted, 
in 1920, into a teachers’ college with two and four year 
curricula. The two year curriculum was quite different from 
that of the old two year normal school. The functioning 
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of this new curriculum was watched with keen interest, and 
a standing committee on curriculum was maintained with 
the purpose of making a continuous study of it. After this 
new curriculum had been in operation for about five years, 
the writer of this paper attempted to secure some rather 
definite data concerning its effectiveness. A report of this 
effort is made in this paper. 

Within the last two years, the two year curricula for 
the training of elementary teachers have been gradually 
increased to three years length, and a great deal of time 
and thought have been devoted to the accomplishment of this 
task. The addition of a year of training to that which the 
college had previously been giving was considered by the 
writer of this paper as a fine opportunity for securing what 
definite evidence could be had concerning the points of 
strength and of weakness in the old curriculum. This paper 
endeavors to show how it is possible to secure facts upon 
which to base proposed curriculum changes. 


Evidence Secured from the Graduates Themselves. 


Since a teachers’ college is a professional school training 
its students for a given type of work, its success may be 
measured by the success of its graduates in the field. The 
graduates, themselves, are probably not the best judges of 
their own success, but they have had an opportunity to 
measure more or less definitely the degree to which their 
training has helped them. 

In an effort to tap this source of information concerning 
our curriculum, the writer sent a list to three or four hun- 
dred graduates of the particular courses which they took 
at the college, with a request that they rate each course 
in terms of its value to themselves. The graduates were 
asked to make a double rating for each course—one indicating 
an estimate of the personal value and the other an estimate 
of the practical value, to the individual. By summarizing 
the returns, it was possible to identify the most valuable 
course, the next most valuable, and so on down to the least 
valuable course in the curriculum. If it were found, as it 
was in some cases, that certain courses were not rated high 
either for their personal or their practical value, there was 
at least some reason to examine such courses in an effort to 
reorganize them and find out wherein they were failing to 
function. 

A second method of using the experiences of the graduates 
in the revision of the curriculum was made by requesting 
about three hundred graduates who were doing their first 
year of teaching to indicate and rate the types of difficulties 
which they were encountering. A list of suggested diffi- 
culties was sent, and the graduates were asked to rate them 
indicating those which had been most serious, those less 
serious, and those not experienced at all. A compilation of 
the returns showed that there was marked agreement among 
the graduates as to the particular types of difficulties which 
they were encountering. We found that our graduates, dur- 
ing their first year of teaching, felt rather keenly that they 
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had not secured sufficient skill in the technique of teaching. 
Their second greatest difficulty was that arising from prob- 
lems of classroom control. Acting upon this evidence, the 
college should emphasize the type of training which would 
better fit our graduates to meet these two particular 
difficulties, 


Evidence from School Principals. 


Most of the graduates of the Detroit Teachers College 
teach in the elementary schools of Detroit. The elementary 
school principals are in a position to see how well these 
graduates are functioning in their jobs. In fact, the school 
principal is responsible for instruction within his building, 
and for the efficiency of every teacher in the building and 
for her growth. It is his task to know his teachers so well 
that at the end of the year he can send to the superintendent’s 
office an official rating for each teacher—a record upon which 
the teacher’s probability of continued service and of promo- 
tion, depend. In other words, our graduates go out and work 
for the school principals. The writer felt that it would be 
very helpful to know that the employers of our graduates 
thought of them. This evidence from school principals was 
secured in three ways: 

1. A study was made of the official ratings made by 
principles of Detroit Teachers College graduates, and a com- 
parison of these ratings was made with the ratings received 
by graduates of other teacher training institutions teaching 
in Detroit. 

2. In the second place, the principals were asked to make 
a rather detailed analysis of the qualities of our graduates. 
This little questionnaire listed some twenty-three qualities 
and abilities, and the principals were asked to rate the 
graduates of Detroit Teachers College on each of these. 

3. In the third place, when the college was considering 
the types of training which should be added as the curriculum 
was lengthened from two to three years, the principals were 
asked to indicate the shortcomings of our graduates and par- 
ticularly to give us their opinion as to what kind of train- 
ing should be emphasized in the year’s work that was to be 
added. 

The evidence secured from the principals will not be dis- 
cussed in this outline, but will be presented in full in the 
paper itself. 


Evidence from City Supervisors. 


The Detroit School System has a small group of subject 
supervisors, each an expert in ‘his line, and their main 
functions are those of developing courses of study and 
materials of instruction, improving methods of teaching and 
training teachers in service. In considering the addition of 
one year to our curriculum, we sought the advice of this 
group. We asked them to tell us very definitely the types 
of training which they thought our graduates most needed 
and which, therefore, should be included and emphasized in 
the new three year curricula. This evidence is summarized 
in the paper, 
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Evidence from Critic Teachers. 

Practice teaching is emphasized in the curricula of the 
Detroit Teachers College, and the opportunities for practice 
in Detroit are very favorable. About eighty-five critic teach- 
ers are attached to the college. Our students in training 
make their first attempts to teach under the direction of 
this critic group, and before they graduate they must have 
taught not only whole lessons but for periods of two or 
three weeks under a given critic. It was thought that the 
opinion of these critics as to the weaknesses of our students 
would be valuable. Consequently, they were asked to indi- 
cate the type of training which they thought should be 
emphasized as the curriculum was increased from two to 
three years in length. 


Evidence from High School Records, 

The courses which a student should be required to take 
in preparation for teaching will, of course, include some 
that are not professional in nature. Such courses will be 
designed to develop the student personally and socially. The 
extent to which students may need such courses is affected, at 
least in some degree, by the courses taken in high school. In 
order to find out just how many units of high school work 
were taken by students entering the college, an examination 
was made of the high school record forms so that informa- 
tion was available as to the number of units in science, 
history, Latin, modern language, mathematics, ete., which 
were submitted for entrance by the average student. One 
result of the study was the conviction that our curriculum 
should provide an opportunity for students to take more work 
in science, 


Ewidence from Placement Figures. 

The Detroit Teachers College has been permitting stu- 
dents to choose the curricula in which they are interested, 
without much study of the needs in the city for teachers 
of different subjects and different grades. A study of the 
positions to which our graduates have been assigned indi- 
cates that we have been over-supplying in certain fields and 
not filling the demand in others. We find that we should 
guide our students more closely in the selection of their 
curricula, and that possibly we should offer more opportuni- 
ties for specialized training. 

Evidence from other Teacher Training Institutions 

It does not necessarily hold true that a procedure is right 
because it is generally followed, and the best way to build 
or revise a curriculum for the training of teachers is not to 
simply find out what is common practice among existing 
teachers’ colleges. However, in the absence of more definite 
evidence, it is distinctly helpful to know what other success- 
ful teacher training institutions are doing. If we find that 
the inclusion of a certain course at a certain time in the 
training program is generally found throughout the country, 
we can suspect that there are good grounds for the practice. 
In order to find out the general practice among teacher 
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training schools concerning the amount and placement of 
practice teaching a study was made of the printed cur- 
ricula of thirty-nine training schools scattered over the 
country. It was found that there is a common practice in 
the matter of the amount and placement of practice teaching. 


IX. Conclusion, 

The value of securing information from different sources 
concerning the same problem is largely found in the fact that 
the information secured from one source may be checked with 
that secured from another. If we find conflicting testimony, 
then we cannot feel that we are arriving at the truth; but 
if we find the evidence secured from the various sources 
pointing in the same general direction, one witness sup- 
porting another, then we are probably safe to use the evi- 
dence as a basis for action. The various investigations 
outlined here did produce results that were in agreement 
one with the other. 

This paper was very interesting and developed considerable dis- 
cussion. The charts, graphs, ete. were illustrated by lantern slides. 

The remainder of the period was spent in an interesting discussion 
of the following topics: 

“The Relation of Extension Courses to Similar Courses on 
Campus.” 

“ Registration Procedure.” 

In connection with the first topic it developed that in the col- 
leges represented the requirements as to subject matter, examinations, 
credit, and recitations were identical and strictly adhered to. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


The meeting of the Teachers College section on Wednesday after- 
noon was well attended and a great deal of interest was manifested 
by all present; each question that had been handed in provoked a 
number of other questions and resulted in quite a good deal of in- 
formation that was most helpful to the Registrars present, twenty- 
three in number. 

The summary of the questions brought before the meeting is as 
follows: Seventeen of the institutions observe a freshman week; six 
of the registrars make the schedule of classes; two make the schedule 
of examinations; seven do not make any schedules. 

In twelve of the institutions members of the Faculty wear cap gown 
for commencement exercises. In one institution this is done for 
degree graduates only. 

Sixteen institutions have a time-limit for the handing in of reports 
by professors—one Registrar, who happens to be Treasurer also, holds 
up salary checks until reports are in. Of these sixteen institutions, 
not one has any penalty for failure on the part of a professor to 
come up to time with his reports. 

Seven of the institutions require that a student who is excused 
from Physical Education shall take an academic substitute for this 
work. 

At the time set for the close of this section meeting, the interest 
was still running so high that the chairman was asked to continue 
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it as long as possible and more than half the number present remained 
for this extended meeting and for further discussion of the questions 
that had been raised. 

By unamimous vote of those present Miss Jennie Tabb, Registrar 
of State Teachers College, Farmville, Virginia, was elected chairman 
of Section C for next year. 


SECTION D. REPRESENTATIVES OF TECHNICAL AND 
PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 


Mr. H. H. Armsby, Missouri School of Mines, Presiding 
Mr. Alan Bright, Secretary Pro-tem, Carnegie Institute of Technology 


Twenty-one present. 
1. Adjustment of Transferred Credits. 


In technical and professional schools the importance of safeguard- 
ing certain fundamentals, such as mathematics and mechanics, was 
discussed. It is necessary, however, for all professional and techni- 
cal institutions to recognize that liberal treatment of the student 
entering with advanced standing is advisable. Some institutions 
reported that it is a practice to allow “general credit” when the 
student suffers excessive losses by transfer. One institution reported 
that in certain cases the student is allowed one-third of what he 
loses in the process of transfer as elective credit. In most of the 
institutions represented the department heads play an important 
part in the rating of advanced standing credentials. Only four 
institutions took action on advanced standing cases without the 
advice of departments. 

It seems to be the general opinion that for the first two years of 
an engineering course it is advisable for the rating to be dune by a 
single administrative officer of the institution receiving the student. 
At least this officer might make a tentative evaluation for later 
approval by the department heads. 

As to the classification of advanced standing students the dis- 
cussion indicated that it is advisable to treat an entering student 
just the same as though he had left the institution he proposes to 
enter. If he leaves one institution on probation and is accepted by 
another institution it is thought he should be taken on probation. 
The Georgia School of Technology announces that advanced stand- 
ing students with failures or conditions are compelled to pass exami- 
nations in September in certain subjects in order to be admitted. 
Case School of Applied Science reported that students whose pre- 
vious college record is doubtful are required to start all over again 
as freshmen. In general, it was agreed that freshmen who make a 
bad start are entitled to more consideration than a sophomore or 
junior who attempt to transfer with a poor record. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology reports that the adminis- 
trative officers pass on such subjects as Mathematics, English. lan- 
guage, ete. Credit is often granted on condition. In third or fourth 
year subjects credit is usually withheld until the student arrives in 

erson. 

. A number of institutions reported that in issuing transcripts of 
records, only the work taken at the institution issuing the transcript 
is indicated. The student should be expected to furnish an addi- 
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tional transcript showing the work completed at an institution pre- 
viously attended. It was agreed that a student should request the 
preparation of his own transcript and that, in general, it is not 
advisable for one registrar to request another registrar for a tran- 
script. The record is the student’s own property and institutions 
are justified in stating that the college does not issue a transcript 
except on the request of a student. There was considerable discus- 
sion on the legal aspect of this subject. It was pointed out that 
fraternities are often allowed to consult the records, but should be 
limited to an examination of the records of their own members. It 
was thought that the only safe procedure is to issue a transcript 
on the request of the student and to mail it to the registrar of the 
institution that he names. 


2. Orientation of Freshmen. 


About one-half of the group attempted a Freshman Week program. 
Programs are made up of lecture courses, physical examinations, 
intelligence tests, orientation lectures, etc. In general, no voca- 
tional guidance is attempted until spring. Many institutions sec- 
tion freshmen during the Freshman Week by ability in Mathe- 
matics, English, and chemistry. 

3. Statistics. 

After discussion of the usual tabulations of enrollment by classes, 
courses, geographical distribution, etc., there was a discussion as to 
whether or not it was the responsibility of each state to accumulate 
the records of the various high schools. No definite recommenda- 
tion was made. 


4. Grades. 


There was a discussion of the advisability of publishing the di-- 
tribution of grades to the faculty. The publishing of such a report 
seems to have brought about very satisfactory results in the insti- 
tutions where it has been attempted. Several institutions reported 
the advisability of providing a maximum grade of “C” that may 
be earned in a reéxamination. 

Meeting adjourned at 4.00 p. m. 


SECTIONAL MEETING 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 18-2.10 p. m. 
Church of the Covenant, Western Reserve University. 


5. Reports. 


Several institutions reported that high schools sending students 
to an institution are listed in card form and that the first semester 
grades of each student reporting from that high school are indi- 
cated. Such a file if carried over a period of years is valuable in 
determining the work of the freshmen from the various high schools. 
Several institutions make it a practice to mail individual reports 
for all freshmen to the principals of the high school from which the 
freshmen came. In addition to this, the Case School of Applied 
Science send a tabulation showing the percentage receiving A, B, C, 
and D grades to give the high school information as to the relative 
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rank of the students from that school. Some institutions reported 
that many high schools have revised their teaching programs on 
the basis of the records from the colleges. 

A few institutions send reports to all parents and about an equal 
number send reports to the fraternity chapters. A number of insti- 
tutions make it a practice to post the grades in the various depart- 
ments. 

Only four institutions make a formal report to the president. 

Mr. J. R. Sage, of the Iowa State College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts, conducted the question box. 

The election of officers for the year resulted as follows: 

President—Hugh H. Caldwell, Georgia School of Technology. 

Secretary—John C. Penn, Armour Institute of Technology. 

The Section voted favorably on the question of having sectional 
meetings at the conventions. 

Meeting adjourned at 3.30 p. m. 





Mr. H. H. Armssy (Missouri School of Mines): We had 
the smallest meeting of all, but as enthusiastic as any. We 
had no set papers, but merely an informal discussion of a 
program which had been arranged and distributed to the 
members two or three months in advance. The members of 
our section are also highly in favor of the new arrangement 
and have elected Mr. Caldwell, of Georgia Tech, as Chairman, 
and Mr. Penn, of Armour Institute of Technology, as Secre- 
tary for next year. 


President SmirH: It has been the practice in recent years 
at least to read the minutes of the Executive Committee meet- 
ing in order that they may be embodied as part of the minute 
of this meeting. Mr. Steimle will read the minutes. 


MINUTES—EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEETING 


The Executive Committee of the American Association of Col- 
legiate Registrars convened at the Hotel Statler on Monday evening, 
April 16, 1928, at seven o’clock. There were present: Ira M. Smith, 
President; R. N. Dempster, First Vice-President; H. H. Caldwell, 
Second Vice-President; Florence I. McGahey, Third Vice-President; 
C. P. Steimle, Secretary; L. Bernice Garritt, Treasurer. 

At the request of the President, Mr. Mathews, Mr. West, and Mr. 
Gannett, of the Budget Committee, sat in the meeting during the 
discussion of the budget. 

Following an informal discussion on the method of selecting mem- 
bers of the Nominating Committee, it was moved by Mr. Caldwell 
and seconded by Miss McGahey that the Executive Committee 
recommend to the Association that hereafter the Nominating Com- 
mittee shall consist of eight members, to be composed of two mem- 
bers of each of the sectional groups A, B, C, and D (Group A, Uni- 
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versities; Group B, Liberal Arts Colleges and Junior Colleges; Group 
C, Teachers Colleges; Group D, Technical and Professional Schools), 
elected by vote in each group. Should any members of this commit- 
tee be unable to serve, the chairman of the group concerned shall 
have authority to appoint a substitute. 

Informal discussion was had on two topics—examination of for- 
eign students in English, and educational research. 

The President reported that during the past year Mr. H. C. Dorcas, 
of the State University of Iowa, was appointed an official delegate 
to the inauguration of Herbert John Burgstahler as president of 
Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, Iowa, and that Mr. H. H. Caldwell, of 
Georgia School of Technology, was appointed as fraternal delegate 
to the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

The President appointed Miss Mary L. Melzer, Registrar of Mar- 
quette University, as a delegate to the inauguration of William 
McKee, S.J., as president of Marquette University, April 22 and 
23, 1928. 

It was moved by Mr. Caldwell and seconded by Miss Garritt that 
the Committee on Educational Research be instructed to make a 
study of the requirements for membership in the American Asso- 
ciation of Collegiate Registrars and report to the Association. 

The Secretary raised the question of the deplorable fact that 
copies of the proceedings of previous meetings were much in demand 
by the registrars, libraries, ete. Following an informal discussion 
Mr. Dempster kindly consented to investigate and give an estimate 
of what it would cost to reproduce and incorporate into one volume 
important papers from the proceedings of previous years. 


Secretary STEIMLE: I should like to say in addition that 
nothing during the year distressed me so much as the fact 
that I could not send copies of the proceedings of previous 
years to members who desired them. It seems that our fame 
has spread and gone before. Many libraries are asking for 
complete files. With the increased membership many of the 
new members are asking for complete files. I have steadfastly 
refused to sell out the proceedings of any one year. With the 
exception of the last three years our library is now down to 
one and two copies for each year. I have, however, tried to 
take care of the demand by sending out my own personal 
copy in the hope that it would be returned to me after the 
person had used it. 

I am hoping that Mr. Dempster’s estimate will permit us 
to reproduce at least some of the very important papers of 
previous meetings. 


Mr. Ezra L. Giruis (University of Kentucky): I should 
like to offer a resolution or rather a suggestion that Mr. 
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Dempster not only investigate the cost of reproducing the im- 
portant papers, but investigate the cost of reproducing the 
first volumes and report it to the Executive Committee with 
power to act and exercise their judgment as to whether they 
should be republished or not, in one volume. 


President SmirH: Is there a second to that? 

Mr. Matuews: I second it. 

President SmiruH: Is there any discussion? 
[The motion was put to a vote and was carried. | 


Mr. Dempster: Mr. Chairman, how many here would be 
willing to pay a nominal sum to help defray the expense if 
the Association doesn’t feel it can underwrite it? Possibly 
it may be a dollar or two dollars. “ Almost unanimous.” 

Now we shall proceed to hear the Treasurer’s report. Miss 
Garritt, of Western Reserve! 


Miss L. BERNIcE Garritt: I shall not attempt to read the 
entire report of eight or ten pages. I think the part you are 
really interested in is how much we had to start with, what 
our expenses have been, and present balance. The balance 
at the beginning of the year, April 6, 1927, was $2,782.40. 


REPORT OF TREASURER, 1927-1928 
Balance April 6, 1927 (see 1927 Proceedings, page 160) $2,782.40 


Te reer err rere $1,222.40 
ad 1,535.00 
er ee 20.00 
Check registered, not cashed.......... 5.00 
Receipts: 
TE SSO Se Ce ey Ar ee En tas Oe pe $3,091.00 
I I iia ns sc ae eA emer eis Rea 27.25 
Interest on Checking Account...............eeeeeeees 6.61 
Interest on Registered Warrant.................20005 05 
Interest on Savings Account... .........cccsceeccseeees 62.00 
Total Assets: $5,969.31 
Oe rrr rer ere rere Te $4,372.31 
ET POUR i escw ee ccscccweseans 1,597.00 
Disbursements: $1,706.70 
CN ios wancennntuden tekiegueeenees $4,262.61 
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Balance per Bank Statement............... $2,695.21 
Outstanding checks: 
| ei REE OEE ORC $15.00 
NOs eto cs ou eisai al aera herase eee 9.50 
fe TTT TE TT eT 5.10 
aa 29.60 
"EBue Banke TiWla@nCOe: cc so share sea aereesiece core eres 2,665.61 
Savings Account Balance.................. 1,597.00 
Mabon Apeth Wh) BOR. 3 o v6s ics cvccceavdawes $4,262.61 
L. BERNICE GARRITT, 
Treasurer. 
STATEMENT OF DISBURSEMENTS 
1927-1928 
Check 
Date Payee Explanation No. Amount 
1927 
4/19 Ira M.Smith Registration Supplies 1927 Mtg. 58 $17.80 
4/19 Hugh H. Caldwell Taxi bill to Biltmore 59 19.50 
4/21 J.D. Elliff Expense of 1927 address 60 81.56 
4/26 Frank M. Phillips Expense of 1927 address 61 75.79 
5/12 Edward Crusselle Stenog. reports of 1927 Mtg. 62 167.50 
6/1 Univ. of Pittsburgh 300 programs 63 22.82 
6/1 Univ. of Pittsburgh 175 envelopes 64 8.25 
6/1 C.P.Steimle Express charges 65 1.30 
6/29 Univ. of Pittsburgh 3 Telegrams 66 2.02 
7/16 Standard Printing Co. 4,500 Letterheads 67 25.20 
7/16 J.H. Furst Co. Spring Bulletin 68 102.00 
7/16 Western Reserve University Cards for Treasurer’s File 69 2.99 
9/28 The Collier Printing Co. Uniform Transcript Blanks 70 22.50 
10/12 American Council on Edu- 
cation Assoc. membership dues for 1927-28 71 10.00 
10/12 Ben. Franklin Press Membership Forms (2nd V. P.) 72 11.00 
10/12 J. H. Furst Co. Printing 1927 Proceedings 73 687.50 
1928 
1/16 J.H. Furst Co. 300 Reprints from Bulletin 74 15.00 
1/16 Johns Hopkins Univ. Postage for Com. on Educ. Res. 75 25.64 
1/16 Johns Hopkins Univ. Services rendered Com. on Educ. 
Res. 76 3.75 
1/16 Johns Hopkins Univ. 2 Telegrams (Com. on Educ. Res.) 77 .90 
1/16 Johns Hopkins Univ. Envelopes (Com. on Educ. Res.) 78 9.25 
1/16 O.K. Multigraphing Co. Multigraphing for 2nd V. P. 79 3.15 
1/16 Western Reserve University Invoices & receipt books for Treas. 80 12.96 
1/24 J.H. Furst Co. Printing. ete.. Fall Bulletin 81 191.25 
2/17. Ypsilanti Printing Co. 1,000 Question Box Cards 82 6.75 
2/20 Western Reserve University Postage for Treasurer 83 12.22 
3/16 Rutgers University Return on overpayment of dues 84 5.00 
4/6 J.H.Furst Co. 1,000 Programs & Mr. Smith’s 
Signature 85 24.00 
4/6 J.H. Furst Co. 1,000 January Bulletins 86 104.50 
4/13 Georgia School of Tech- 
nology Postage & cler. asst. for 2nd V. P. 87 15.00 
4/13 Ypsilanti Printing Co. 250 Envelopes for Convention 88 9.50 
4/13 Western Reserve University Postage for Treasurer 89 5.10 
4/13 Dorothy Hoffrichter Clerical asst. for Treasurer 90 5.00 
eo eer eT eer rere err re eee TT re $1,706.70 
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Date 
1927 
4/19 
4/19 
4/21 
4/26 
5/12 
6/1 

6/1 

6/29 


1927 


1927 
6/1 
6/16 


1928 
4/14 


1927 
7/16 
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1926-1927 EXPENSES 





Check 
Payee Explanation No. 
Ira M. Smith Reg. Supplies 1927 Mtg. 58 
H. H. Caldwei: Taxi bill to Biltmore 59 
J. D. Elliff Expense of 1927 address 60 
Frank M. Phillips Expense of 1927 address 61 
Edward Crusselle Stenog. report 1927 Mtg.. 62 
Univ. of Pittsburgh 300 programs 63 
Univ. of Pittsburgh 175 envelopes 64 
Univ. of Pittsburgh 3 telegrams 66 
DISBURSEMENTS ASSIGNED TO BUDGET ITEMS, 1927-1928 
PRESIDENT’S OFFICE, EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE AND RESERVE 
Check No. 
Budget Allowance $175.00 
SECRETARY’S OFFICZ 
Budget Allowance $150.00 
C. P. Steimle Express Charges........... 65 
Standard Printing Co. 4,500 Letterheads........... 67 
26.50 
Balance $123.50 
TREASURER’S OFFICZ 
Budget Allowance $40.00 
Western Reserve Univ. Cards for Treasurer’s File.. 69 


1928 
1/16 Western Reserve Univ. Invoices & receipt books.... 80 
2/20 Western Reserve Univ. Postage ...........+...0... 83 
4/13 Western Reserve Univ. Postage ..............+.--- 89 
4/13 Dorothy Hofrichter Clerical assistance.......... 90 
38.27 
4/14 Balance $1.73 
SEcoND VICE-PRESIDENT’S OFFICE 
1927 Check No. 
Budget Allowance $50.00 
10/12 Ben. Franklin Press Membership Forms......... (i 
1928 
1/16 O.K.Multigraphing Co. Multigraphing ............ 79 
4/13 Georgia School of Tech. Postage & clerical assistance 87 
29.15 





Balance 

































Amount 


$17.80 
19.50 
81.56 
75.79 
167.50 
22.82 
8.25 
2.02 





$395.24 


$175.00 


$1.30 
25.20 


$26.50 


$2.99 
12.96 
12.22 
5.10 
5.00 


$38.27 


$11.00 


3.15 
15.00 


$29.15 
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EpITor’s OFFICE, BULLETIN AND PROCEEDINGS 

















1927 
Amount Budget Allowance $1,200.00 
7/16 J.H. Furst Co. Spring Bulletin............. 68 $102.00 
$17.80 § 10/12 J.H. Furst Co. Printing 1927 Proceedings.. 73 687.50 
19.50 1928 
81.56 1/24 J.H. Furst Co. i EET 81 191.25 
wea 4/6 J.H. Furst Co. Winter Bulletin............ 86 104.50 
22.82 1,085.25 $1,085.25 
8.25 nipemnenme 
2.02 4/14 Balance $114.75 
$395.24 vie CONVENTION EXPENSES 
Budget Allowance $500.00 
9/28 Collier Printing Co. Uniform Transcript Blank.. 70 $22.50 
1928 
1/16 J.H. Furst Co. 300 Reprints from Bulletin.. 74 15.00 
2/17 Ypsilanti Printing Co. 1,000 Question Box Cards.. 82 6.75 
$175.00 4/6 J.H. Furst Co. 1,000 Programs and Mr. 
Smith’s signature........ 85 24.00 
4/13 Ypsilanti Printing Co. 250 Envelopes.............. 88 9.50 
$1.30 77.75 $77.75 
. —_ 4/14 Balance $422.25 
$26.50 ASSOCIATION DUES 
1927 Check No. 
Budget Allowance $110.00 
10/12 American Council on Education Assoc. memb. dues for 
BRET re 71 $10.00 
— 
10.00 10.00 
$2.99 1998 $ 
12.96 — Balance $100.00 
12.22 
5.10 ais COMMITTEE ON EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
~ Budget Allowance $50.00 
$38.27 1/16 Johns Hopkins Univ. RRR EEE T ECT E CT ee 75 $25.64 
: 1/16 Johns Hopkins Univ. REED gaiecextionnsannas 76 3.75 
1/16 Johns Hopkins Univ. Be POLOMUMMN Ges « or<: 416) sie e.0ie18 esr 77 .90 
1/16 Johns Hopkins Univ. TET 78 9.25 
$39.54 $39.54 
$11.00 4/14 Balance $10.46 
3.16 MISCELLANEOUS 
: 3/16 Rutgers University Return on overpayment of 
15.00 rere eer Te 84 $5.00 


$29.15 
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BUDGET SUMMARY 
Appropriation Disbursements 





BON TMGIE 8 OTIC 5522 oo o5ei dics sate a cuwie reverse $175.00 
ee 150.00 $26.50 
EL CABIINOL BOAO fa:i6;.5v0\ 0151615515 6 e:01ersiare sieierr 40.00 38.27 
Second Vice-President’s Office.......... 50.00 29.15 
Editor’s Office, Bulletin and Proceedings. 1,200.00 1,085.25 
Convention Expenses.................. 500.00 77.75 
ASB OCTAUION IOUOR 6.5 5c hess. srs seared os seeine 110.00 10.00 
Committee on Educational Research.... 50.00 39.54 
PANDO EPR TISONTES © 5555605) orang oy are vere. os eieconelshasave sions 5.00 
$2,275.00 $1,311.46 
1,311.46 
Oe Tek TI 66 00s Seki nones $963.54 
MEMORANDUM FOR AUDITING COMMITTEE 
rg beers ces pany SO EE REET TE TT OTT TT ETT he re 624 
Paid 1927-1928 dues (April 6, 1927 to April 14, 1928)........ 560 
Paid 1927-1928 dues (previous to April 14, 1928)............ 2 
Paid 1925-1928 dues (April 6, 1927 to April 14, 1928)........ 1 
Paid 1926-1928 dues (April 6, 1927 to April 14, 1928)........ 21 
Paid 1927-1929 dues (April 6, 1927 to April 14, 1928)........ 6 
(1 refunded later for 1928-1929.) 
Paid 1925-1927 dues (April 6, 1927 to April 14, 1928)........ 1 
ree I, aaa ese eic decd deer awed es rsnomekins 23 
(6 of these are new members. ) 

REE ION OE SN i vc enc s nee enckadacacksvenes 8 
(According to Constitution, these should be dropped.) 
IE, SI sirevicnvsuanadncienearaensisunwedss 6 

2 


Dropped for non-payment of dues...............-e eee eens 
L. BERNICE G‘ARRITT, Treasurer. 
STATEMENT OF THE BULLETIN OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
March 29, 1927 to April 13, 1928 


Receipts: 
I inst ketene ciaseanevereuaseda $ 35.70 
Sales of miscellaneous numbers..................- 31.30 


From advertisers: 
Globe-Wernicke Co. Vol. 2, No.4; Vol.3,No.1,2.. 465. 
J. H. Furst Co. Vol. 2, No.4; Vol. 3, No.1,2.. 30. 
Vicam Photo Appliance Corporation— 
Vol. 2, No.4; Vol. 3, No. 1,2,3.. 106. 
E. A. Wright Co. Vol. 2, No. 4; Vol. 3,No.1.. 20. 200. 


$267.00 


Disbursements: 


DE iin winds NS e ee eae ee 0350 ER ee 24.75 





$242.25 
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Amounts due from advertisements: 


KE. A. Wright Co. Vol. 3, No. 2,3... 20. 
J. H. Furst Co. Vol. 3, No. 3.... 10 
Globe-Wernicke Co. Vol. 3,No.3.... 15. 45. 
$287.25 
Due to the Johns Hopkins Press: 
15% on 617 copies @ $3.00 distributed to mem- 
bers: of the: AssocigttOnin «6:6 is cccsecccuesd stirs $277.65 
15% on subscriptions and sales of miscellaneous 
members: (GE OO)) cic ciecec ceiesic Swarwtas ceeiiere 10.05 
$287.70 
Fe. . 8, SELETEPEET CRETE CC LEE T Te 287.25 
Balance due Johns Hopkins Press............... $ 45 


There were printed during the year four numbers of the Bulletin 
at the following cost: 


Volume 2, No. 4, 1000 copies............... $102. 

Volume: 3; No. ¥, 1000 copies: ......<..566<0 687.50 
Voulme: 3, No: 2, 2000 copies. «. 6.0666. 6065 191.25 
Volume 3, No. 3, 1000 copies............... 104.50 


We have remaining of: 


Volume 1, No. 1, 257 copies 
Volume 1, No. 2, 67 copies 
Volume 1, No. 3, 109 copies 
Volume 1, No. 4, 77 copies 
Volume 2, No. 1, 30 copies 
Volume 2, No. 2, 238 copies 
Volume 2, No. 3, 437 copies 
Volume 2, No. 4, 484 copies 
Volume 3, No. 1, 170 copies 
Volume 3, No. 2, 422 copies 
Volume 3, No. 3, 242 copies 


R. N. DEMPSTER, 
Editor. 


Miss Garritt: May I add this information which is also 
contained in the report, with regard to the members whose 
dues are not paid. This year we added a membership of over 
one hundred over the membership of last year. There is a 
considerably smaller number of our members with dues 
unpaid. 

President SmitH: We are to hear the reports of Commit- 
tees and I will take them right down the list. First, Educa- 
tional Research, Mr. R. N. Dempster, of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. 
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Mr. Dempster: In the few years I have been Chairman of 
the Committee, the only objection I have found is that you 
must make a report to the convention about what you do. I 
dislike talking about what I have done. During the past year 
we centered our attention upon a project concerning the valua- 
tion given to the work of institutions of higher education by 
the State Universities. Dr. Mitchell, of Stanford, directed 
that work for the Committee and I am going to ask him to 
make a brief report of what he did last year and of our plans 
for next year. Dr. Mitchell! 


Dr. J. P. MircHeu: I can state very briefly what we have 
done. We started right after the last meeting and sent out a 
request to the registrars of the state universities asking them 
to furnish a statement showing how they treated the creden- 
tials from the different institutions in their state. The object 
of the plan was to exchange among ourselves information con- 
cerning the procedures of the state institutions, it being felt 
that this was one of the most valuable guides available in 
dealing with the transferred student. 

The replies were received fairly promptly. They accumu- 
lated and as soon as possible the necessary duplications were 
made and sent East for distribution. There was an unfor- 
tunate delay, a total delay of some weeks which I think can be 
avoided in other years in two ways. One was the delay in re- 
sponse on the part of the registrars, due, undoubtedly to the 
unusualness of the request. We have had the other, the me- 
chanical delay, which I think can be avoided. We have been 
asked to repeat the work. As soon as possible I will send a 
request to each of the registrars asking them to revise and 
resubmit their lists and undertake the duplication and distri- 
bution as promptly as possible. 

May I simply ask that those registrars who were present to 
receive the request will give it as prompt attention as they can 
easily arrange because we want to have it in your hands early 
in July, if it is possible to do it. 


Mr. Dempster: There is a second activity of the Com- 
mittee which I wish to bring to your attention. I have a 
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typewritten report here which will be printed in the proceed- 
ings. Mr. Smith and I represented the Committee on the 
National Committee on Research in Secondary Education. 
The report is here and will be printed in the proceedings. 


REPORT OF THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON RESEARCH 
IN SECONDARY EDUCATION TO COOPERATING 
ORGANIZATIONS 


With its annual meeting in Boston, February 27, 1928, the National 
Committee on Research in Secondary Education completed three 
years of activity. Since it has been the practice for the secretary 
to make a report to codperating organizations at the end of each 
year, the present report will attempt to summarize activities and 
enterprises carried on between March 2, 1927, and February 26, 
1928. 

The National Committee on Research in Secondary Education now 
includes in its membership, 18 organizations concerned with secondary 
education. Nine of these agencies are national, nine regional in 
character. The members of the committee and the organizations 
which they represent are as follows: 

E. J. Ashbaugh, Ohio State University, representing the Educa- 

tional Research Association. 

Francis M. Crowley, Washington, D. C., representing the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference. 

R. N. Dempster, Johns Hopkins University, representing the 
American Association of Collegiate Registrars. 

J. B. Edmonson, University of Michigan, representing the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

Ralph E. Files, East Orange, N. J., representing the Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Middle States and 
Maryland. 

Francis H. Froelicher, Avon Old Farms, Avon, Conn., representing 
Progressive Education Association. 

W. H. Gaumnitz, Washington, D. C., representing the United States 
Bureau of Education, 

J. C. Hanna, Springfield, Ill., representing the National Associa- 
tion of High School Inspectors and Supervisors. 

Carl A. Jessen, Washington, D, C., representing the United States 
Bureau of Education. 

A. J. Jones, University of Pennsylvania, representing the National 
Society of College Teachers of Education. 

Leonard V. Koos, University of Minnesota, representing the 
National Society for the Study of Education. 

J. K. Norton, Washington, D. C., representing the National Educa- 
tion Association. 

C. W. Newhall, Faribault, Minn., representing Private School As- 
sociation of the Central States. 

J. Orin Powers, George Washington University, representing Phi 
Delta Kappa. 

Wm. A. Proctor, Leland Stanford Junior University, representing: 
the California Society for the Study of Secondary Education. 
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W. R. Smithey, University of Virginia, representing the Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Southern States. 

Morton Snyder. Washington, D. C.. representing the Headmasters’ 
Association. 

Ph. Soulen, University of Idaho, representing the Northwest Asso- 
ciation of Secondary and Higher Schools. 

Jno. J. Tigert, Washington, D. C., representing United States 
Bureau of Education, 

Wm. A. Wetzel, Trenton, N. J., representing the National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary School Principals. 


In addition to the organization representatives the following have 
been elected members at large: 
Charles F. Allen, Little Rock, Ark. 
Thos. H. Briggs, Columbia University. 
W. H. Bristow, Harrisburg, Pa. 
H. V. Church, Cicero, Ill. 
George S. Counts, Columbia University. 
Jesse B. Davis, Boston University. 
Aubrey A. Douglass, Leland Stanford Junior University. 
D, H. Eikenberry, Ohio State University. 
E. N. Ferriss, Cornell University. 
E. D. Grizzell, University of Pennsylvania. 
M. E. Ligon, University of Kentucky. 
Jesse H. Newlon, Lincoln School. 
W. C. Reavis, University of Chicago. 
Joseph Roemer, University of Florida. 
Milo H. Stuart, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Paul W. Terry, University of North Carolina. 
Willis L. Uhl, University of Wisconsin. 
E. E. Windes, University of Virginia. 


The following officers have been reélected for the ensuing year: 


Chairman: J. B. Edmonson. 
Vice-chairman: W. R. Smithey. 
Secretary: Carl A. Jessen. 


During the year there have been published four longer studies of 
the committee. Three of these have been printed by the United States 
Bureau of Education and one by the National Education Association. 
Two other investigations have been completed and their publication 
arranged for as bulletins of the Bureau of Education. Aside from 
these six elaborate studies there have appeared in School Life during 
the year 10 articles written by committee members and sponsored 
as publications of the committee. Detailed statement regarding 
publications will be found in a brochure submitted with this report. 

The committee has under way at the present time the following 
studies: 

1. The Small High School. This investigation is being conducted 
by a committee which in point of time was the first one of the 
special committees organized. The committee has been investigating 
junior high schools in rural and small school communities. Doctor 
Ferriss, chairman, announces that the study is completed and re- 
port of it will be made in the near future. 

2. The Urban High School. This committee is initiating studies 
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of supervision of instruction in large high schools and of efficiency 
ratings of teachers as determined by comparing pupil ability with 
pupil achievement. Doctor Wetzel is chairman of the committee. 


3. Characteristics of High School Pupils. Considerable prelimi- 
nary work was done by this committee a year ago. At the present 
time the work on this project is at a standstill due to resignation of 
the chairman. Action will presently be taken in this matter by the 
executive committee. 

4. Procedure in Research. This committee under the chairman- 
ship of Doctor Jones published its first bulletin during the year just 
closed. The first edition is now nearly exhausted and the committee 
is preparing a thorough revision of the bulletin. 

5. Educational Subject Readings. Doctor Norton reports that 
this committee has thought it advisable to await publication of the 
list of educational subject headings being prepared at Ohio State 
University. 

6. Personnel Problems. Among the problems being investigated 
are the following: Why do men leave teaching profession? Why 
do others stay in the work How do boys in the secondary schools 
view teaching as a profession What is the lay attitude toward 
teaching as a profession for men Doctor Ashbaugh, chairman, 
expects that the committee report will be completed by September, 
1928. 

The national committee has since its organization acted as a 
clearing house of information regarding research studies in the 
secondary school field. Two committees have had the responsibility 
of preparing these bibliographies, one on current research, headed 
by Doctor Norton, the other on completed research, headed by Mr. 
Windes. The United States Bureau of Education has published two 
bibliographies for each of these committees. The Bureau has now 
undertaken to extend the principle of these bibliographies to the 
whole field of education; consequently, the committee will not in the 
future prepare separate bibliographies for secondary education. 

At its last annual meeting the national committee initiated plans 
for a codoperative study, in 1930, of schools which are members of the 
five regional standardizing associations operating in New England, 
Middle States and Maryland, Southern, North Central, and North- 
west sections. The putting of these plans into operation is dependent 
entirely upon the attitude displayed toward them by the various 
standardizing agencies. The North Central Association has con- 
ducted three such studies, namely, in 1915, 1920, and 1925, and will 
follow with a fourth in 1930. The Southern Association has recently 
completed a special study of schools within its territory. The 
Northwest Association is committed to the policy of conducting 
special statistical studies of its member schools in every year 
divisible by five, the first one of these to come in 1930. 

Briefly, the plan contemplated by the National Committee on 
Research is as follows: 

1. Coédperation of the five regional standardizing agencies in a 
statistical study of member schools during the school year, 1929- 
1930. 

2. Designation of a central committe composed of representatives 
of these various associations and of the National Committee on 
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Research in Secondary Education to be immediately in charge of the 
study. 

3. Making the results comparable through the use of similar 
blanks for the studies in the various associations, 

4. Having the report of the five studies prepared by the central 
committee and publishing it in one bulletin. 

Since the five regional accrediting associations mentioned above 
operate in 46 of the 48 States it is felt that a study conducted by 
these associations in the same year on a comparable basis with 
the results published in one bulletin would more nearly than any 
investigation heretofore attempted give a national view of secondary 
education. 

This contemplated study as well as others completed or in pro- 
gress makes it clear that one of the important aims of the national 
committee is to help codrdinate research activities. We have in 
the committee the machinery for such coérdination of activities; 
for the membership is national in a very real sense. Through co- 
éperation of the organizations and individuals represented on the 
committee contributions of genuine significance have been made to 
secondary education during the past three years. Through con- 
tinued and more effective codperation it should be possible to solve 
many of the problems which have been and are giving rise to severe 
criticisms of our secondary schools, 


President SmirH: You have heard the report of the Com- 
mittee. 


Mr. J. G. Quick (University of Pittsburgh): I move the 
adoption of the report. 

[The motion was seconded by Mr. Mathews, University of 
Texas, put to a vote, and carried. ]} 


President SmirH: The Budget Committee, Mr. Mathews, 
of Texas, Chairman! 


Mr. E. J. MarHews: Mr. Chairman, I have a very happy 
report to make and that is the Executive Committee in the 
administration of their Association has lived within the Bud- 
get approved by the Budget Committee, and that budget is 
part of the Treasurer’s report. 


Mr. MarHews: My statements weren’t entirely accurate. 
I should have said that the administration of the year before 
came within the budget allowed, or rather approved, because 
you know the expense of a year is not complete until after the 
convention expenses have been paid. I was, therefore, a little 
too early in saying that this present administration has lived 
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within its budget. Up to date this administration has done 
that and the administration preceding it did do it in its 
entirety. 


President SmirH: The present administration has been 
very fortunate in the codperation of each member and particu- 
larly with reference to the members of this Association who 
took part in the program. That will help out on the budget 
matters. 

Committee on Standard Forms! Mr. Compton wishes to 
make certain recommendations at this time. 


Mr. C. R. Compron (College of Wooster) : your committee 
or standard Forms wishes to present the following recom- 
mendations : 

RECOMMENDATIONS 


We call attention to the fifth recommendation of last year: “ That 
Registrars, whose transcripts fall short of the Association’s 19 
essentials, are reminded that an easy way to efficiency, clarity, and 
mutual understanding is through the use of blanks of this model 
form.” 

Also to the fourth: “That the Committee continue to advise 
inquirers, to spread information on the use of the forms, and to 
stimulate interest in wider and wider use of them for the good of 
all concerned.” 

We recommend that each auxiliary Association, whether state or 
sectional, add their merry push to the movement for the Model 
Uniform Transcript Blanks, 

Signed 
C. R. CoMPprTon, 
G. W. LAMKE, 
H. C. Dorcas, 


Committee on Standard Forms. 
I move the adoption of those recommendations. 


President SmitH: The motion is seconded by Mr. Harrell, 
Mellsap College. Is there further discussion? 

[The motion was put to a vote and was carried. ] 

Fraternity Scholarship Reports Committee! Mr. Caldwell 
has turned that over to Mr. Armsby for report. 


Mr. H. H. Armssy (Missouri School of Mines): The com- 
mittee submits the following report: 


During the year the Committee prepared a model report 
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form embodying the points agreed upon by this Association 
by the Conference of Deans and Advisers of Men and by the 
Interfraternity Conference. This model form, with 
the necessary explanations for its preparation, has been 
approved by the Chairman of the Interfraternity Committee 
on Scholarship and will be sent to the registrar or dean of 
every institution having chapters of national fraternities. 
Accompanying the form will be a letter of explanation from 
this Committee and one from interfraternity headquarters. 
We believe the Committee has accomplished the task assigned 
to it so far as it is possible at this time and ask that the Com- 
mittee be discharged. 
(Signed) Epwarp J. GRANT 
H. H. Armssy 
H. H. Catpwe tt, 
Chairman. 


President SmirH: You have heard the report and the re- 
quest. What shall be done with it? 


Mr. E. J. Matuews: I move its adoption including the 
dismissal of the Committee. 

[The motion was seconded byMr. T. J. Wilson, Jr., Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, put to a vote, and carried. ] 


President SmirH: Fellowships Committee, Mr. R. M. West, 
Chairman ! 


Mr. R. M. West (University of Minnesota): The Com- 
mittee has had an informal meeting and has come to only very 
informal conclusions. We feel that the project is a very worth 
while one, that we should be devoting our surplus funds to 
some worthy projects. There is no advantage in accumulat- 
ing a surplus and not using it for something. We are merely 
suggesting to the Budget and Executive Committees the pos- 
sibility of starting a nucleus through the surplus of the Asso- 
ciation. The Committee in the meantime will work to see 
whether other funds cannot be obtained in some way and 
added to it until we can establish a fellowship which will be 
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worth while for a graduate student to receive the award and 
to work out his graduate work along some line which will add 
to his professional preparation for the job of registrar. 


President SMiTH: I believe there is no action necessary. 


I want to say this. I believe I should have said it at the 
end of the other report. Inasmuch as this Fraternity Scholar- 
ship Reports Committee has been discharged, I want to ex- 
press to them the full appreciation of the Association for the 
excellent work they have done. That report made by that 
Committee I believe was started by Mr. Caldwell’s study which 
has been quoted quite generally by college administrators and 
it is a piece of work which has done quite a bit to bring this 
Association before other associations. We thank you very 
much for the excellent work. 


Mr. SmitH: Professional Education Committee, Mr. Gillis, 
University of Kentucky, Chairman! 


Mr. Gituis: Mr. President, the Committee wants to have 
the privilege of reporting progress and asks for further time. 
During the past year your Committee has been working on a 
course of study for undergraduates who are interested in 
registrarial work. We have been handicapped somewhat by the 
absence of functional standards for our work. Our work is 
progressing and I therefore recommend the continuation of 
the present committee, or the appointment of a new com- 
mittee, the personnel to be determined by the incoming presi- 
dent. 


President SmitH: That is your recommendation, that a 
committee be appointed to continue the study, the personnel 
of the committee to be determined by the incoming adminis- 
tration ? 


Mr. Gituis: Yes. 


Mr. E. J. MatHews: Mr. President, I move that this 
same committee be continued for the further study of this 
question for next year. 
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Mr. C. E. Fritzy (A. & M. College of Texas): I second the 
motion. 
[The motion was put to a vote and was carried. | 


President SMITH: It is a vote. 
Standards Committee, Mr. C. E. Friley, Chairman! 


Mr. C. E. Fritey: Mr. President, I think this report is 
more in the nature of an explanation than a report. A Com- 
mittee on Standards was appointed this year with the duty of 
attempting to work out a statement which might cover those 
things which would be considered the major functions of the 
registrar, so that it seems from that point of view it might 
better be called a Committee on Functions than on Stand- 
ards. 

The functions of the registrar might seem obvious to most 
of us but I think there is a real work to be done in clarifying 
the matter in the minds of other administrative officers. The 
machinery of the American college hasn’t kept pace with the 
growth of enrollment, and as a result there is not a clear 
definition of the responsibility among the officials in the col- 
leges and universities of the country; and that is the thing 
the Committee has in mind, to attempt to set forth the major 
functions of the registrar as a basis for the development of 
that office where it might need further development, and also 
as a basis for a better understanding of the work of the 
registrar on the part of other administrative officers. From 
that point of view I think that the study will be of value in 
connection with the Committee of which Mr. Gillis is Chair- 
man. 

As he has stated, his Committee must know what are the 
major functions before they can work out an effective curri- 
culum for the registrar, so we expect to work hand in hand 
with Mr. Gillis and his Committee. 

In this connection I should like to recommend to every 
member of this Association the very excellent paper presented 
by Mr. J. G. Stipe, registrar of Emory University, at the 
recent meeting of the Association of Southern Colleges on the 
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place of the registrar in the administrative office of the college. 
Frankly, I don’t know so much about it. It is enlightening, 
and I didn’t know so much about it until I heard that, and 
I wish to recommend that the Committee be given further 
time, Mr. President, to develop this study. 


President SmitH: You have heard the recommendation in- 
cluding the change of name. Is there any objection to either? 
If not, we will consider that it is approved. The name will 
be Functions of the Registrar’s Office, instead of Standards, 
and the Committee will be continued. 


The Committee on Registration and Introduction, Mr. 
Canada, of the University of Missouri! 


Mr. 8S. W. Canapa: We have prepared a list of delegates. 
We did it the second day of the meeting and after that there 
were five or six, or maybe more, registrars who enrolled and 
whose names we had not included. 

Our total registration is 253, which I understand is the 
largest attendance we have had. They came from 42 states 
and the District of Columbia, and from Canada, and from 
Switzerland. There were 50 from Ohio, 19 from Michigan, 
and 18 from New York. We had this year five from the 
Dominion of Canada, which is the largest representation, I 
understand, the Canadian universities have sent us. 


President SMITH: We certainly appreciate the full atten- 
dance at this meeting from all over the country, including 
Canada, and Switzerland, and the District of Columbia, and I 
want to thank you, Mr. Canada, heartily, for the way your 
Committee has worked throughout the entire convention. We 
appreciate your many kindnesses. We will now hear from the 
Resolutions Committee, Mr. Friley, of Texas, Chairman. 


Mr. C. E. Fritey: Mr. President and Members of the 
Association: 'The Committee on Resolutions submits the fol- 
lowing report: 

The American Association of Collegiate Registrars extends 
its cordial thanks and its sincere appreciation: 
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1. To the officers of the Association who have provided one 
of the most notable programs in the history of the organiza- 
tion; and to all who so unselfishly and so successfully partici- 
pated in the program. 

2. To the Committee on Local Arrangements, through 
whose courtesy, thoughtfulness, and untiring efforts, our visit 
to the city of Cleveland has been made most pleasant, profit- 
able, and inspiring. 

3. To those distinguished citizens of Cleveland, the former 
Secretary of War, and the Director of the Cleveland School 
of Art, whose addresses were so representative of the com- 
manding place which the city holds in the intellectual and 
aesthetic life of the nation; and to the other delightful spirits 
who by their musical and histrionic talent made the 1928 
banquet of the Association an event long to be remembered 
with keen pleasure. 

4, To the gracious and efficient Registrar of the Women’s 
College of Western Reserve University, and her administrative 
associates for the royal hospitality extended to the Associa- 
tion by that progressive institution and its several units. 

5. To the management of the Hotel Statler for the 
thoughtfulness and consideration shown in providing for the 
comfort of the Association as a whole and its members indivi- 
dually. That we have heard with deep sorrow of the death 
of our host, the proprietor of this institution, during our 
residence here. 

We report with genuine sorrow the death during the past 
year of the Registrar of Wheaton College, Illinois, Mr. C. D. 
Garlough, and we extend to his family and to the institution 
he served so faithfully our deepest sympathy. 

(Signed ) ExMA Poot, 
J. G. Quick, 
J. G. STIpr, 
C. E. FriLey, 
Chairman. 


Mr. President, I recommend the adoption of this report by 
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a rising vote and that copies be sent to the persons whose 
names were mentioned. 

[The motion to adopt the report of the Resolutions Com- 
mittee was carried by a rising vote.] 


President SmirH: The report of the Auditing Committee, 
Mr. Stevens, Chairman. 


Mr. E. B. Stevens (University of Washington): Your 
Auditing Committee has examined the records of the Treas- 
urer and find that all receipts and expenditures are properly 
accounted for and that her report as submitted is correct. 


(Signed) E. B. Stevens, Chairman 
E. B. Lemon, 
Mary T. Moors, 
G. L. HarreE.t. 


Mr. E. J. Matuews: I move it be adopted. 
President SmitH: It is a vote. 


Mr. J. C. MacKinnon, of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technelogy, is Chairman of the Exhibition of Office Forms. 
He has kindly placed in your envelopes a brief report as to 
sources of information. We thought it would be well to let 
you take it with you because a considerable number of new 
registrars will be glad to know where to write. 


President SmitH: Mr. Bright will report for the Com- 
mittee on College Catalogs. 


Mr. Atan Bricut (Carnegie Institute of Technology) : 
Our Committee held its first meeting during the convention. 
We hardly know what our task is to be. I think anyone who 
has ever had the task of examining a large number of col- 
lege catalogs in search for some general question has never 
viewed his task with any particular satisfaction. We all 
recognize that the catalog will stand improvement. For in- 
stance, we have been asked to take the topic for some study 
during the coming year. We shall have to ask your assistance 
in the matter. It will mean a task of some proportions, but 

14 
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that is what we are going to set out to do during the coming 
year and we hope to have something interesting to report 
to you in 1929. 


President SmirH: Thank you, Mr. Bright. Iam sure that 
the Committee has quite a bit of work to do. It was brought 
up in one of the group sessions the fact that this Committee 
might undertake a reclassification of university publications 
with the government with reference to mailing. I have in 
mind one specific thing I shall be glad to contribute to the 
Committee to work on. If they can settle it, it will help me 
out. And others, if they have any problems with reference to 
the mailing privilege or any other matter, it would be well 
to take it up with the Chairman of that Committee. 

I am going to give you opportunity for new business and 
then the burden is on you if you do not present it. Is there 
anything to come before this convention ? 

[Miss F. Isabel Wolcott, Registrar of Oberlin College, 
extended an itivitation to all delegates and guests to visit at 
Oberlin the following day.] 

Action was taken creating a permanent Committee on 
publicity to codperate with Newspapers during the Annual 
Convention. 


President SmitH: Is there any other item, serious or other- 
wise? Second call! All done. 
I hereby declare the Sixteenth Convention adjourned. 


[The meeting adjourned at three-fifteen o’clock.] 






































That 
Registration 
Problem of Yours 


When students crowd into your office and around the long 
tables—there is a ceaseless fire of questions. There are 
catalogues to interpret, forms to explain, payments to credit 
and a myriad of tasks to try your mind—at registration 
time. 


Globe-Wernicke Counter-heights prove their value then 
as always, for they serve a double purpose; 








First: As filing cabinets fur your catalogues, forms 
and other working material. 

Second: As friendly barriers between you and the 
students, on which they can fill out all their 
blanks right at your elbow—without being 
in your way. 


These cabinets are constructed of high grade furniture 
steel, finished in olive green, also in imitation quartered oak 
or imitation mahogany. They can be supplied with green 
battleship linoleum tops, brass bound, which are pleasing 
to the eye, and form an excellent writing bed. 


Globe “Wernicke 


CINCINNATI 

















Special Educational Discount 
of 25% on 
“Willson Way Identification Cameras” 





IDENTIFICATION of STUDENTS 
for 
REGISTRAR’S OFFICE DEAN’S OFFICE 
VOCATIONAL 
ALUMNI FILES 
ATHLETIC BUDGET TICKETS 





A facsimile of the student’s signature is 
photographed with the student, if desired. 





CAMERA 

F. 3.5. Ilex lens, fixed focus of 4 feet with measuring string. Per- 
fect finder. Capacity, 500 exposures, 100 feet. Exposed film may 
be cut from camera at any time without disturbing unexposed film. 





Camera—Box Tripod—Slate Holder—12 Slates— 

Reflector Sheet and Holder—1 Roll Negative 
Film (500 Exposures).......... Former price $100.00 
Revised price $75.00 





Camera outfit may be rented for six months for $25.00. 
Film extra $6.00 


An option to purchase the outfit is extended to Institu- 
tions renting by the payment of $50.00 additional on or 
before expiration of rental period. 


No charge for developing film. 
Pictures: 2 line border, 3 for 10c., 6 for 15ce. 


Single line border, 2%4c. each. 
Roll or ribbon style, 2%4c. each. 


—————laaaaoaooaaaaaaaaEa=aSaaDS=BaD>l==S=aanD=>>=e=E=EeEeEeEeE=SQaNY_—k/_E—E=EEaaE=E=aEBaBEEESEED 




















A Partial List of Users:— 


American University 

Amherst Agricultural College 

Boston University 

Board of Education, Sterling, 
Colorado 

Bowdoin College 

Bowling Green Business 
versity 

Bryn Mawr College 

Bucknell University 

Carnegie Institute of Technology 

University of Cincinnati 

College of Agriculture—Cornell 
University 

College of the City of Detroit 

College of the City of New York 

College of Industrial Arts of 
Denton, Texas 

College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons—Columbia University 

College of Wooster 

Colorado State Agric. College 

Colorado State Teachers’ College 

Columbia University 

DePauw University 

Detroit Teachers College 

Drake University 

Duke University 

Findlay College 

Friends University 

Goucher College 

Johns Hopkins University 

University of Illinois—two 
outfits 

Iowa State College 

University of Idaho 

Johnson Hall, Columbia 
University 

Kalamazoo College 

Kansas State Teachers College 
of Hays 

University of Kentucky 

Lafayette College 

University of Maine 

Maryland State Normal School 

Maryville College 

Mercer University 

Miami University 


Uni- 











Write for Booklet 


Michigan State Normal College 

Middlebury College 

University of Minnesota 

University of Missouri 

Mount Holyoke College 

Mount Union College 

Murray State Normal School 

University of Nevada 

Northeastern University 

North Carolina College for 
Women 

Northwestern University 

Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College 

Peirce School of Business 
Administration 

University of Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania State College 

Purdue University 

Radcliffe College 

South Dakota State College 

State Normal School, Potsdam 

St. Louis University School of 
Medicine 

Simmons College 

State Normal College 
of Natchitoches, La. 

State Normal School 
of Florence, Ala. 

Teachers College—Columbia 
University 

Territorial Normal & Training 
School, Honolulu 

University of Buffalo 

University of Delaware 

University of Tennessee 

University of Wyoming 

Vanderbilt University 

Virginia Intermont College 

Virginia Normal and Industrial 
Institute 

Wesleyan University 

Western Kentucky Normal School 

Western State Normal School of 
Kalamazoo—two outfits 

Western Union College 

Wittenberg College 

Yale University 








Vicam Photo Appliance Corporation, 
1224 Belmont Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


A Prompt and Efficient Service for Developing film 
and Printing Pictures is Maintained at All Times 








“fH. FURST COMPANY 


23 S. HANOVER ST., BALTIMORE 


Printers of 


Philological and Scientific Works 


Fully equipped with special types, accents, etc., 
necessary to fill orders promptly and accurately 








Special attention given to the printing of Doctors’ Dissertations, 
University Publications and Journals of Philological, 
Scientific and Historical Societies 














